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v entering upon-a book, l = 
ps cots of our hiſtory will oblige us to —— 3 
ſome matters uf a more ſtrange and ſurpriſing king 
chan any which have hitherto it may not bs 
ga miss in the prolegomenous, or introductory 1 b 1 


d ſay ſomething of that ſpecies of writing which ies 
JN called themarve!lous. To this we: ſhall;as well for the 8 
ale of ourſelves, as of others; endeavour to-ſerfoma © 


certain bounds; and indeed nothing can be more neee 1 
; „as critics of different | 
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man's fleſh to be 
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apt to run into very different extremes; for while 


ſome are, with M. Dycier, ready to allow, that the 


fame thing which is impoſlible may be yer probable*, | 


others have ſo little hiſtoric or poetic faith, that they 


believe nothing to be either poſſible or probable, the 


| like to which hath not occurred to their own obſer- 
„ | 


Firſt then, I think, it may very reaſpnably be re- 
quired of every writer, that he keeps within the bounds 
of poſſibility; and ſtill remembers that what it is not 

oſſible for man to perform, it is ſcarce poſlible for 
man to believe he did perform. This conviction per- 
haps, gave birth to many ſtorics of the ancient Hea- 


then deities (for moſt of them are of poetical original.) 


The poet, being defirous to indulge a wanton and ex- 
travagant imagination, took refuge in that power, of 
the extent of which his readers were no judges, or ra- 
ther which they imagined to be infinite, and conſe- 


quent / they could not be ſhocked at any prodigies re- 


lated of it. This hath been ſtrongly urged in defence 


of Homer's miracles; and it is, perhaps, a defence; 


not, as Mr. Pope would have it, becauſe Ulyfles told 
a ſet of fooliſh lies to the Phæacians, who were a very 
dull nation; but becauſe the poet himſelf wrote to heas 


thens, to whom poetical fables were articles of faith, 
For my own part, I muſt confeſs, ſo. compaſſionate. is 
my temper, I wiſh Polypheme had confined himſelf ta 
his milk- diet, and preſerved his eye; nor could Ulyſ- 


ſes be much more concerned than myſelf, when hi 

companions were turned into ſwine by Circe, who 
ſhewed, I think, afterwards, too much regard for 
nverting it 
16% n e 
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to become the object of ſcorn and deriſion. A con- 
duct which muſt hang ſhockedithe,credulity of a pious, 
and ſagacious heathen; and which could never yin 
been defended, unleſs by agreeing with a ſuppoſition! 
to which I have been ſometimes almoſt inclined, that 
this moſt glorious poet, as he certainly was, had an 


| Intent to burleſque: che ſuperſtitious on of his o 


and country... A erf Es 


But I have — long ona dobring whats i 


| be of no; uſe to a chriſtian writer; for as he cannot 
introduce into his works any of that heaven — 


which make a part of his creed; ſo is it puer 
rility tor ſearch; the heathen theology for any of thoſe 
deities who have been long ſince dethroned from their 
immo Lord Shafteſburyobſerves, that nothing 
is more cold than the invocation of a muſe by a mo- 
dern; he nigh have added that nothing can be more 
abſurd. A modern may with much more elegance in- 
voke a ballad, as ſome have thought Homer did, on 
mug of ale with the author of Hudibras; which latter 
may perhaps have inſpired much more poetry as well 
as proſe, e all the ovens of PEE He- 
licon. * e 0! 95 n! Nc 
The only ſupernatural agents avhich: nem in any 


manner be allowed to us moderns, are ghoſts bur of 


theſe Lwould adviſe an author to be extremely ſpa- 
Zing. - Theſe are indeed like arſenic, and other dans. 
A3 geroug: 


5 
into bacon” Lich, lbewile, with all ay: heart, that 
Homer cauld have knou n the rule preſcribed by Ho- 

race, to introduce ſupernatural agents as ſeldom as, 
poſſible. We ſhould not then have ſeen his gods, 


coming on trivial errands; and oſten behaving them» 
| ſelves lo as not only to forfeit all title to reſpect, but 


< r 
- 

* N 
7 


gerous drugs i in phyſic, to be uſed with the utmoſt 
| caution; nor would I 905 the introduction of them 


or to whom'a horſe-laugh i in the ant would be any 


1 Ec omit the mention of them, as T ſhould be 
very unwilling to confine within any bounds thoſe 


conſequently juſt 1 e to do w they will —_ 
extraordinary occaſions indeed) which: preſents itſelf 


do not evceed the ca 


the opinion of ſome wiſe man, whoſe auchority will 


ture, as will require no ſmall degree of hiſtorical faith 
of Xerxes, deſcribed by Herodotus; br tlie facceſsful 


© K e 


at all in thoſe works, or by thoſe authors to which; | 


judice or mortificatio n 
As bor elves and fairies, And Othes ſuch mummery, 


ſurpriſing imaginations, for whoſe vaſt capacity the 
limits of human nature are too narrow; whoſe works 
are to be conſidered as a new creation; and who have 


their Gn. ein e 03 71 
Man therefore is ie higheſt ſubject (unleſs on rn 


to the pen of our hiſtorian,* or of our poet; and in 
relating his actions, great care is to be taken, that we 
of the agent we deſcribe. 
Nor is poſſibility alonè ſufficient to Fus, we 
muſt keep likewiſe within the rules of probability. It 
, I think, the opinion of Ariſtotle ; or if not; it » 


de as weighty, when it is as old: That it is no ex- 
cuſe for a poet who relates what is incredible, that 
© the thing related is really matter of fact. This may 


perhaps be allowed true with regard to poetry, but it 


may be thought impracticable to extend ĩt to the hiſto= 
ria: for he is obliged to record matters as he finds 
them; though they may be of ſo extraordinary a nas 


to ſwallow them. Such was the fuceeſsleſs armament 
2 of r - E related ky. n Such of 


2 0 — — wa LL wn cc 8 
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; Jater years was the victory of Agincourt obtained hx 
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the Fiſth, or that of Narva H on by Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden. All which inſtances, the more 


we reflect on them, appear ſtill the more aſton 


Such faQs, however, as they occur in the thread: of 
the ſtory; nay, indeed, as they: conſtitute the eſſential 
parts of it, the hiſtorian is not only juſtifiahle in. xe. 


5 cording as they really happened; fu indeed would 


be 5 1 hould he omit or alter them. But 
there are other facts not of ſuch conſequence non ſo 
neceſſary, which though ever ſo well atteſted maria · 
vertheleſs be ſacrificed to. oblivion in complaiſande to 
the ſcepticiſm of a reader. Such is that memorable 
ſtory of the ghoſt of George Vilers, - whick:maght 
with more. propriety have been made a-preſentratitd 
Dr. — tr to have kept the ghoſt of Mrs. Veale 
company, at the head of 5 . upon death 
than have been introduced into ſo ſolemn a work 
the hiſtory of the rebellion:. Air 33-2566 n 2 Dai! 
To ſay the truth, if the hiſtorian will conſine him 
ſelf to what x happened, and utterly reje& wy 
circumſtance; which, though never ſo well | 
he muſt be well aſſured is falſe, he will ſometimes fall 


into the marvellous, but never into the incredible: He 


will often raiſe the wonder and ſürprize of his reader; 

e hit that incredulous hatred mentioned by Ho- 
It is by falling into fiction therefore; that we 

— offend wn this rule, of deſerting proba- 


bility, which the hiſtorian ſeldom if ever quits, till he 


forſakes his character, and commences a writer of ro- 


mance, In this, however, thoſe hiſtorians who relate 


public tranſactions have the advantage of us who con- 
tine ourſelves to ſcenes of private life. The credit 175 | 
Lung 9a 4 | the 


"2 THE HISTORY Of Book VIII 
the former is by common notoriety y ſupported for a | 


long time; and public records, th the concurrent 
teſtimony of many authors, bear evidence to their 


truth in future ages. Thus a Trajan and an Anto- 


minus, a Nero and a Caligula, have all met with the 
belief of poſterity; and no one douhts but that men 
ſo very good, ae mn were once PRE IG 
of mankind. % . $£565%; 

But we who deal in private r —ͤ ch 
into the moſt retired receſſes, and draw forth examples 
of virtue and vice, from holes and corners of the 
world, are in a more dangerous ſituation. - As we have 
no public notoriety, no concurrent teſtimony, no re- 
cords:to ſupport and corroborate what we deliver, it 

becomes us to keep within the limits not only of po is 
bility, but of probability too; and this more beck 


ally in painting what is greatly good and amiable. 
Knavery and folly , though never ſo exorbitant, will 


more eaſily meet with aſſent; for ane, adds . 
1 and ſtrength to faith. N £413 

Thus we may, perhaps, with little 6 
| thehiftory of Fiſher; who having long owed his bread 


to the generoſity of Mr. Derby, and having one morn- 
ing received a — — 3 from his 1 


in order to at remained in 


friends ſcrutore, —.— bing ſelf in a public — 
of the temple, through which there was a paſſage into 
Mr. Derbys chambers. Here he overheard Mr. Der- 
by for many hours ſolacing himſelf at an entertainment 
which he that evening gave his friends, and to which 
Fiſher had been invited. During all this time, no ten- 


der, no grateful refle&ions aroſe to reſtrain his pur- 
e ne 2 gentlemen had let his com- 
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pany ourchrough hs m— Fiſher eehte fen | 


place, . ſoftly 'behin 
fend into th chamber, a piſtol· ball int 
his head. This may be believed, — wth the bones of 
Fiſher are as'rotten as his heart. Nay, perhaps it will 
be credited that the villain-went two days afterwards 
with ſome young ladies to the play of Hamlet; and 
with an unaltered countenance heard one of the ladies, 
_ —— ſuſpected how near ſhe was to the perſun, 
Good God! if the man that murdered in 
—— now preſent ] Manifeſting in this a morè 
Not and callous conſcience: than even Nero himſelf; 
| of whom we are told bySuetonius: © thar the conſci- 
ouſneſs of his guilr, after the death of his maghen, 
became immediately intolerable, and ſo continued; 
nor could all the congratulations of the ſoldiers; of 
the ſenate, and the people, end e Og 
« conſcience,” +. 
But now, on the he ng ſhould Þ tell my rea- 
der, that J had known a man whoſe penetrating genius 
had enabled him to raiſe a large fortune in ano whets A 
no beginning was chalked out to him: that he. had 
done this with the moſt perfe& roſea of his in- 
tegrity, and not only obs the leaſt injuſticè or in 
jury to any one individual perſon, but with the higheſt” 
advantage to trade, and a yaſt creaſe of the public 
revenue: that he had expended one part of the income 
of this fortune in diſcoveting a taſte ſuperior to moſt, 
by works where the higheſt dignity was united _ 
the pureſt ſimplicity, aud another part in diſplayi 
degree of goodneſs ſuperior to all Lain acts * 
rity to objects whoſe only recommendations were their 
me or their wants: that he was moſt — 
| 47 


72 10 1 » OR * 
in ſeafching aſter merit ini diſtreſs; moſt eager to re 


Live it, and then as careful, (perhaps too careſul) to 


OE Book VIII. 


' Corickal/what he had done: chat his * his furni- 


ture, his gardens, his table, his private hoſpitality, 
and his public beneficence, all denoted the mind from 
which they flowed; and were all intrinſically rich and 
noble, without tinſel, or external oſtentation: that he 
Y filled'every relation in life with the moſt adequate vir- 
tue: that he was moſtpiouſly religious to his creator, 
moſt zealouſly loyal to his ſovereign; a moſt tender 
nuf band to his wits, a kind relation, a munificent pa- 
tron, a warm and firm friend, a knowing and ada 
ful companion, indulgent to his ſervants; hoſpitable 
to tvs neighbours, charitable to the poor, and benevo- 
Jentto all mankind, ' Should I add to theſe the epi- 


'thets of wiſe, brave, elegant, and indeed every other 


amũable epithet i in our language „I might mmi 1 


— Qus credit? nemo Hercule! ': nemo 3 Ne 


N N 


Vel duo, vel nemo," 1 * 


431 yet I know a man who. is. all I have 1 eee? 
bed. But a ſingle inſtance (and I really know not 
ſuch another) is not ſufficient to juſtify us, while we are 
writing to thouſands who, never heard of the perſon, 
nor of any thing like him. Such Rare Aves ſhould be 
remitted to the epitaph writer, or to ſome poet, who 
may condeſcend to hitch him in a di iſtich, or to ſlide 
him into rhime with an air of Oat Pa Wan 
; eker giving any offence to the reader. 
In the laſt place, the aftions ſhould be ſuch as may 

not only be within the compaſs of human agency, 
and which human agents may probably be ſuppoſed 
to do but they ſhould be likely for the very _ 


[il 7 Zh 


to 
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 traordinary degree of , and a muſs erat 


a boat againſt its own current. I will venture to fay; 
bable and as miraculous as any thing which can well 


worſt incidents of Nero's life be imputed to Antoninus, 
inſtance; whereas both theſe — related of their 


fifth, the former become very worthy gentlemen and 


and characters dhemſelves to have performed? % 
what may be only wonderful and furpriſing in ones 
man, may become improbable, or indeed impoſlible; _ 
when related of another” - 1 
This laſt requiſite is what the dramatic — — 
converſation of character; and ĩt requires a very ex 


knowledge of Hife :: aich 
It is admirably remarked by. a * mala wih 

ter, that zeal can no more hurry a man to act in di- 

rect oppoſition to ĩtſelß than a rapid ſtream can cart 


that for a man to a& in direct contradiction to the 
dictates of his nature, is, if not impoſſible, as impło- 


be conceived; . Should the beſt parts of the ſtory of 
M. Antoninus be aſcribed to 3 or ſhould the 


what would be more ſhocking to belief than either 


Proper agent, conſtitute the truly marvellous. 

Our modern authors of comedy have fallen almoſt 
univerſally into the error here hinted at: their heroes 
generally are notorious rogues, and their heroines 
abandoned jades, during tlie firſt four acts; but in the 


the latter; women of virtue and diſcretion; nor is the 
writer often ſo kind as to give himſelf the leaſt trous 
ble, to reconcile or account for this monſtrous change 
and incongruity. There is, indeed, no other res 
to be aſſigned for it, than becauſe the play is drawing 
to a concluſion; as if it was no leſs natural in a rogue 
to repent in the laſt act of a play, than in the Jaſt wg 


4 e 
. 
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| 3 5 1 his lie; which we pere be g | 
= at Tyburn, a place which — — doſe the 
ſeeneè of ſome comedies with much propriety: as the 

5 heroes in theſe are moſt commonly eminent for thoſe 
J very talents which not only bring men to the gallows, 
7 but enable them to 8 an rege 1 when they 


*1 


ft chere. nber 
Within theſe fm reihig, 1 chink; every writer 
4 may be permitted to deal as much in the wonderful 
* as he pleaſes; nay, if he thus keeps within the rules 
9 of credibility, the more he can ſurprize the reader, 
the more he will engage his attention, and the more 
he will charm him. Ks a genius of the higheſt:rank 
obſerves in his th chapter of the Pathos The great 
Fart of all poetry is to mix truth with fiction; in or- 
der to join the credible with the ſurpriſing.) '- 
For though every good author will confine:himſolf 
within the bounds of probability, it is by no means 
: neceſſary that his I ken. or his incidents, ſhould. 
be trite, common, or vulgar; ſuch as happen in eve 
= | ſtreet, or in every houſe; or which may be met al 
Þ in the home articles of a news- paper. Nor muſt he 
be inhibited from ſhewing many perſons arid things, 
wich may poſſibly have — fallen within the 
knowledge of great part of his readers. If the writer 
a -obſerves the rules above-mentioned; he hath. 
220 diſcharged his part; and is then intitled to ſome faith 


” from his reader, who is indeed guilty of critical in- 
| fidelity if he diſbelieves him. For want of a portion 
of ſuch faith, I remember the character of a young 
lady of quality , which was condemned on the ſtage 
for being unnatural, by the unanimous voice of a ve- 


8 aſſembly of . and — 1 —_— 
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it had che previous ſuffrages of many ladies of the 
firſt rank; one of whom, very eminent for ber un- 
derſtanding, declared it was the picture of half * 
young” Rn of her eee LH e e e 


A CR SONS | 
3 


CA i or amr e 
In which. the landlady pays | a vie 2 70 Ms 
Jones. 1 5 a 3 


W HEN Jones had taken * of his friend the 
lieutenant, he endeavoured to cloſe his 


but all in vain; his ſpirits were too lively and wakes 


ful to be lulled ro ſleep. So having amuſed, or a- 
ther tormented himſelf, with the thoughts of his So- 
phia, till it was open day. light, he called for ſome 
tea; upon which occaſion my — herſelf vl» 


ſafed to pay him a viſit, - 2 2d.64 7 


This was indeed the firſt time Che had Tow © op 

at leaſt had taken any notice of him; but, as the lieu - 

22 had aſſured her that he was certainly ſome - 
ung gentleman. of faſhion, ſhe now — to 


1 e him all the reſpec in her power; for, to ſpealo 


truly, this was one of thoſe houſes where gentlemen, 


to uſe the language of advertiſements, meet n 


treatment for their money. 
She had no ſooner begun to make is tea, hls 
ſhe Maat k began to diſcourſe: La! Sir, ſaid The 
Ir t is great that ſuch a pr 
* gentleman ſhould L himſelf _—_ ee 
* about with theſe ſoldier fellows. © They call Non of 
* ſelves gentlemen, I warrant you; but, as my firſt 
© huſband uſed to ſay, they ſhould remember it is we 
' tha pay them, And to be ſurt it is very hard ** 


me good to hear their men run about after um, 
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us to be obliged top 


them, and to keep hem too; 
as we publicaos are. I had twenty of um laſt night 
beſides officers; nay, ſor matter o that, I had ra- 
ther have the ſoldiers than officers: for nothing is 
© ever good enough for thoſe ſparks; and Iam ſure, 
if you was to ſee the bills, la, Sir, it is nothing, 
have had leſs trouble, I warrant you, with a good 
e fquire's family, where we take forty or fifty ſhil- 
« lings of a night, beſides horſes. And yet I war- 
© rants me, there is narrow à one of all thoſe officer 
© fellows, but looks upon himſelf to be as good as 
© arrow a ſquire of 500 l. a year. To be ſure it doth 


crying your honour and your honour. Marry come 
© up with ſuch honour, and an ordinary at a ſhilling 
© a head. Then there's ſuch ſwearing among um, 
to be ſure, it frightens me out of my wits; I thinks 
nothing can ever proſper with ſuch wicked people. 
And here one of um has uſed you in ſo barbarous a 
© manner. I thought indeed how well the reſt would 
© ſecure him; they all hang together; for n had 
© been in danger of death, which I am glad to ſee 
© you are not, it would have been all as one to ſuch 
© wicked/people. They would have let the murderer 
go. Laud have mercy upon um; I would not have 
£ ſich a fin to anſwer for, for the whole world. But 
though you are likely, with the bleſſing, to recover; 
© there is laa for him yet; and if you will employ. law- 
yer Small, I dareſt be ſworn he Il make the fellow 
4 fly the country for him; though perhaps hell have 
© fled the country before; for it is here to-day and 
gone to morrow with ſuch chaps, I hope, however, 
* you will learn more uit for the future ee 
"3 | (3 


8 1 
1 — 


back to your friends: I warrant they are all miſet- 
| *« able for your loſs; and if they was but toknow what 

had happened. La, my ſeeming! I would not for 
che world they ſhould. Come, come, we know 
very well what all the matter is; but if one wont, 
another will; ſo pretty a gentleman need never 
© want a lady. I am ſure, if I was as you, I would 
« ſee the fineſt ſhe that ever wore a head hanged, be- 
* fore I would go for a ſoldier for her. Nay, don't 
* bluſh ſo (for indeed he did to a violent degree) 
* why, you thought, Sir, I knew nothing of the 
matter, I warrant 2” „ about Madam Sophia.” 
f How, 2 ſays Jones, rting up, do vou know my 
Sophia? Do I! ay marry, cries the landlady, 
many's the time hath ſhe lain in this houſe,” With 
her aunt, I ſuppoſe,” ſays Jones. Why there it 
* is now, cries the landlady. Ay, ay, ay, I know 
the old lady very well. Anda ſweet young creature. 
© is Madam Sophia, that's the trvth on't. A ſweet 


creature! cries Jones. O heavens 
Angels are painted fair to look like her... 
There's in her all that we believe of heaven, 
Eternal joy, and everlaſting love. © 


© And could I ever have imagined that you had 
_ .* known my Sophia! I wiſh, ſays the landlady, 

a E knew half ſo much of her. What would you 
| © have given to have ſar by her bed · ſide? What a 
delicious neck ſhe hath! Her lovely limbs have 
© ſtretched themſelves in that very bed you now lie 
in. Here! cries Jones, * hath Sophia eyer laid 
here Ay, ay, here: there; in that very bed, 

Vol. II. e _ fays 


Pg 


ſays the landlady, where I.wiſh you had her this 
6 alen and ſhe may wiſh ſo Ry for any thing T 
know to the contrary: for ſhe hath mentioned your 
name to me. Ha, .cries he, did ſhe ever men- 
tion her poor Jones? You flatter me now; I can 
never believe ſo much.” Why then, anſwered ſhe, 


as T hope to be ſaved, and may the devil fetch me, f 


if I ſpeak a ſyllable more than the truth. I have 
heard her mention Mr. Jones; but in a civil and 
modeſt way, I confeſs; yet I could perceive ſhe 
thought a great deal more than ſhe ſaid-: O my 
dear woman, cries Jones, her thoughts of me I 
< ſhall never be worthy of. O ſhe is all gentleneſs, 
. © kindnefs, goodneſs. Why was ſuch a raſcal as 1 
born, ever to give her ſoſt boſom a moment's un- 
_*< eafineſs? why am I curſed? I, who would undergo 
all the plagues and miſeries which any dæmon ever 
invented for mankind, to procure her any good; 
- - nay, torture itſelf could not be miſery to me, did 
el but know that ſhe was happy. Why, look you 
there now, ſays the landlady, © I told her you 
© was a conſtant lover. But pray, Madam, tell me 
ven or where you knew any thing of me; for 
I never was here before, nor do I remember ever 
to have ſeen you.. Nor is it poſſible you ſhould, 
anſwered ſhe; for you was a little thing when J 
had you in my lap at the 'ſquire's.'=——— '* How 
- © the *{quire's, ſays Jones, what do you know that 
great and good Mr. Allworthy 'then?*- Ves, 
© marry do I, fays ſhe; who in the country doth 
[4 not?'— © The fame of his goodneſs indeed, an- 
ſwered Jones, * muſt have extended firther than 
this; but heaven only can know him, can * 
EN SC ol | 54 1 Gehat 
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«© that benevolence which is copied from irſelf, and 
« ſent upon earth as its own pattern. Mankind are 


+ as ignorant of ſuch divine goodneſs, as they are 
Ta unworthy of it; but none ſo unworthy of it ; my- 


ſelf. 1 — was raiſed by him to fach a height; 
taken in, as yon muſt well know, a poor 

© born child, adopted by him, and treated as his own 
* ſon, to dare by my follies to diſoblige him, to 
* draw his vengeance upon me. Yes, I deſerve 1 
all: for I will never be ſo ungrareful as ever to 
© think he hath done an act of injaſtice by me. No, 
« T deſerve to be turned out of doors as i am. And 
© now, Madam; fays he, I believe you will not blame 
me for — — ſoldier, eſpecially with ſuck a fortune 


_ © asthis 8 — At whkiell words he hock a 
purſe, which" had but 


| Mill appeared to the landlady to have leſs. 


very little in it, amet; a 
My good landlady was (according to vulgar ph 


truck all of a heap by this relation. She anſwe 


coldly: That to be ſure people were the beſt Folge 
«what was moſt proper for their circumſtances ——— 


But hark, "ſays ſhe, I think I hear ſomebody 
0 Coming Coming! the'devil's in all our volk, 


5 nobody hath any ears. I muſt go downſtairs, if 


you want any more breakfaſt, the maid will come 


| © up. Coming! At which Words, without 


any leave, ſhe flung out of the room : for the lower 
fort of people are very tenacious of reſpect; and 
though — are contented to give this gratis to per- 
ſons of quali ity, yet they never confer it on'thoſe of 
their on o __ Me, whom, care to be m"_ * | 
for en aide ' * 
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Hearance. N 
EF OR Ewe bee any enter, that that” 
reader may not be miſtaken in imagining the 

landlady knew more than ſhe did, nor ſurpriſed that 
ſhe knew ſo much, ir may be neceſſary to inform him; 
that the lieutenant had acquainted her that the name 
of Sophia had been the occaſion of the quarrel; - and 
as for the reſt of her knowledge, the ſagacious reader 
will obſerve how ſhe came by it in the preceding 
ſcene: ., Great curioſity was indeed mixed with her 
virtues; and ſhe never willingly ſuffered any one to 
depart from her houſe without enquiring as much as 
poſſible into their names, families, and fortunes, 5 
Poshe was no ſooner gone than Jones, inſtead of ani- 
madverting on her behaviour, reflected that he was 
in the ſame bed, which he was informed had held his 
dear Sophia. This occaſioned a thouſand fond /and 
tender — which we would dwell longer upon 
did we not conſider that ſuch kind of lovers will 
make a very inconſiderable part of our readers. In 
this ſituation the ſurgeon found him, when he came 
to dreſs his wound. The doctor, perceiving, upon ex- 
amination, that his pulſe was diſordered, and hearing 
that he had not ſlept, declared that he was in great 
danger: for he apprehended a fever was coming on; 
which he would have prevented by ling „but 
Jones would not ſubmit, declaring: he would loſe no 
more blood; and doctor, ſays he, if you will be 
* ſo kind only to dreſs my as 1 haye 1 no doubt of 
Toney eros a 


ned 
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I wiſh,” anſwered the ſurgeon, I could aſſure 
your being well in a month or two. Well indeed! 
No, no, people are not ſo ſoon well of ſuch contuſi- 


ons; but, Sir, I am not at this time of day to be 
inſtructed in my operations by a patient, and I in- 


5 5 
— 


ſiſt on making a revulſion before I drefs you. | 

Jones perſiſted obſtinately in his refuſal, and the 
doctor at laſt yielded; telling him at the me time, 
that he would not be anſwerable for the ill conſe- 
quence, and hoped he would do him the juſtice to 
acknowledge that he had given him a contrary mas 
which the patient promiſed he would, 

The doctor retired into the kitchen, where, 44 
dreſſing himſelf to the landlady, he complained bit- 
terly of the undutiful behaviour of his patient, who 
would not be blooded, though he was in a fever. 
It is an eating fever then, fays the landlady: for 


N © as hath devoured two ſwinging buttered toaſts (ns 


morning for breakfaſt,” 
Very likely, ſays the doctor I £1 3 3 
eople eat in a fever; and it is very eaſily accounts 
6 12 for; becauſe the acidity occaſioned by the febrile 
matter, may ſtimulate the nerves of the diaphragm; 
and thereby occaſion a craving, which will not be 
* eaſily diſtinguiſhable from a natural appetite; but 
© the aliment will not be concreted, nor aſſimilated 
< into chyle, and ſo will corrode the vaſcular orifices, 
and thus will aggravate the febrific ſymptoms. In- 
« deed J think the gentleman in a very dangerous 
_ _ and if he is not een 1 am atraid will 
Pl ie. E 
Every man muſt die ſon time or Bel anſiver- 
ed the good woman; it is no buſineſs of mine. I 
35 | © hope, 


ZA 
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5 hope, Doctor, you would not have me hold him 
: r you bleed him. But, harkee, a word in 

your ear; I would adviſe you before you proceed 
* too far, to take care who is to be your Erker ö 
Paymaſter!' ſaid the doctor, ſtaring, why, I ve 5 
; 2 gentleman under my hands, have I not? 

I imagined ſo as well as you, faid the W 
but as my firſt huſband uſed to ſay: every thing is 
not what it looks to be. He is an arrant ſcrub, I 
* affure you. However, take no notice that I men- 
< tioned any thing to you of the matter; but I think 

people in buſineſs oft always to let fone another 
* know ſuch things. 

And have I ſuffered ſuch a Follow as this? cries. 
the doctor in a paſſion, to inſtruct me? Shall I 
hear my practice inſulted by one who will not pay 
me! I am glad L have made this diſcovery in time. 

© I will fee now whether he will be blooded or no.” 
He then immediately went up ſtairs, and flinging | 
open the door of the chamber with much violence, 
awaked poor Jones from a very found nap, into which 
he was fallen, and what was ſtill worſe, from a delt 
(09s dream concerning Sophia. = 
Will you be blooded or no? ' cries iy doctor! in x 


1 a rage. © I have told you my reſolution already, 


anſwered Jones, and I wiſh with all my heart you 


| © had taken my anſwer: for you have awaked me out 


1 of the ſweeteſt ſleep which I ever had in my life. 
© Ay, ay,. cries the doctor, many a man hath 

F doſed away his life. Sleep is not always: good, no 
more than food; but remember I demand of yon 
for the laſt time, will you be blooded? I han- 
? ns you for the laſt 5 faid Jones, I will hen 
Fn! 1 
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Then I waſh my hands of you, cries the dotor;' 
and I deſire you _ pay me for the trouble I have 
had already. Two journies at 5 8. each, two dreſ- 
* ft ings at 5 8. more, and half a- crown for phleboto- 
my. I hope, ſaid James ou don't intend to 
leave me in this condition. Indeed but I ſhall,” 
ſaid the other., Then, ſaid 3 you have uſed 
* me raſcally, | and I will not pay you a farthing. 
Very well, cries the doctor, the firſt loſs is the 
* beſt, What a pox did my landlady mean by ſend- 
ing for me to ſuch vagabonds? At which words 
he flung out of the room, and his patient 8 
himſelf about ſoon recovered his oy: ns 


; 


was amp awe gone. gd od. 
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} In bh: ar is ee ors one. Ns 5 pleaſant 
= barbers that was ever recorded in hiftorys 
the barber of Aus or het in Don * 


not eæcepted. 


HE clock had now 1 five, x ek ; 
awaked from a nap. of ſeven hours, ſo much 
refreſhed, and in ſuch perfect health and ſpirits, that 
he reſolved to get up and. dreſs himſelf: for which 
purpoſe he unlocked his portmanteau, and took out 
clean linen, and a ſuit of cloaths; but firſt he Llipr 
on a frock, and went down into the kitchen to, * 
ſpeak ſomething that might. pacify certain, tumults be 
—_ riſing within his ſtomach. . 

Meeting the landlady , he accoſted ber wich great 
civility, and aſked: at he could have for dinner? 
6 For dinner! fays ſhe, it is an odd time of day 

| B 4 to 
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© to. think about dinner. There i Is N dreſt in 


the houſe, and the fire is almoſt out.“ Well 


but, fays he, I muſt have ſomething to eat, and 
it is almoſt indifferent to me what: for to tell you 
the truth, I was never more hungry in my life. 
Then, ſays ſhe, I believe there is a piece of cold 
© buttock and carrot, which will fit you. Nothing 
© better,” anſwered Jones, but I ſhould be obliged 
© to you if you would let it be fryed, To which 
tlie: landlady conſented, and faid ſmiling: ſhe was 
glad to ce him ſo well recovered: for the ſweet- 
neſs of our heroe's temper was almoſt irreſiſtible; 
beſides, ſhe was really no. ill-humoured woman at 
the bottom; but ſhe loved money fo much, that ſhe 
hated every thing which had the ſemblance of poverty. 
Jones now returned in order to dreſs himſelf; while 
1 preparing, and was, een to his. 
wears, attended by the barber.  - 
This barber, ho went by rg name of Little Ben- 
jamin, was a fellow of great oddity and humour, 
which had fre quently led him into ſmall inconveni- 
encies, ſuch as ſlaps in the face, kicks in the breechi 
: broken bones, &c. For every one doth not under- 
ſtand a jeſt; and thoſe who do, are often diſpleaſed 


with being themſelves the ſubjects of it. This vice = 


was however incurable in him; and though he had 
often ſmarted' for it, yet if ever he conceived a joke, 
| he was certain to be delivered of it, without the. leaſt 
reſpect of perſons, time, or place, | 
He had a great many other particularities 3 in fry 
character, which I ſhall not mention, as the reader 
will himſelf very eaſily perceive them, on his farther 
L N with thus NP perſon. 5 
Jones 
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Jones being- impatient to be dreſt, for a reaſon 
which may eaſily be imagined, thought the ſhaver 
was very tedious in preparing his ſuds, and begged 
him to make haſte; to which the other anfwered, 
with much gravity, for he never diſcompoſed his 
muſcles on any account:  *:Feſtina lente is a proverb, 
© which I learnt long before I ever touched a razor. 
I find, friend, you are a ſcholar,” | replied Jones. 
A poor one, ſaid the barber, * non omnia poſſumus 
omnes. Again! ſaid Jones; I fancy you are 
good at capping verſes. Excuſe me, Sir,” ſaid 
the barber, non tanto me dignor honori. And then 
proceeding to his operation, Sir, ſaid he, * ſince 
I have dealt in ſuds, I could never diſcover more 
than two reaſons for ſhaving, the one is to get a 
| + beard, and the other to get rid of one. I conjec- 
| 5 ture, Sir, it may not be long ſince you ſhaved from 
the former of theſe motives. Upon my word you 
have had good ſucceſs; for one may ſay of your 
beard, that it is tondenti gravior. I conjecture, 
ſays Jones, that thou art a very comical fellow.” 
© You miſtake me widely, Sir, faid the barber, I 
am too much addicted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
inc illa lacrymæ, Sir, thats my misfortune. Too 
much learning hath been my ruin.” © Indeed, ſays 
Jones, <I confeſs, friend, you have more learning 
than generally belongs to your trade; but I can't 
ſee how it can have injured: you. © Alas, Sir, an- 
W {wered the ſhaver, my father diſinherited me for it. 
He was a dancing-maſter; and becauſe I could read 
before I could dance, he took an averſion to me, 


* —— Will you pleaſe to have your temples 0 
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* and left every farthing among his other children. 
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© la! I aſk your pardon, I fancy there is hiatus in 
6 manuſcriptis, I heard you was going to the wars: 
but I find it was a'miſtake.” © Why do you con- 
* clude ſo?” fays Jones. „ Sure, Sir, anſwered the 
* barber, you are too wile a man to carry # broken 
© head hither; for = woune be Pena, arent ro 
c. ; Nerwealthe; Fa . 

Upon my worde ales Jones © thou art a very 
c wh fellow, and 1 like thy humour extremely; 1 
© ſhall be very glad if thou Wir come to me after din- 
© ner, and drink a glas with men 1 long to be here | 
F * acquainted with thee... 45 

0 dear Sir, ſaid the bebe I ea do you ewenty 
c times as great a favour if you will accept of it.” 
What is that, my friend,” cries Jones. Why, I 
© will drink a bots with you, if you pleaſe; for 1 
« dearly love good- nature; and as you have found 
me out to be a comical fellow, ſo I have no ſkill in 
* phyſiognomy, if you are not one of the beſt na- 
tured gentlemen in the univerſe.” Jones now walk- 
ed down ſtairs neatly: dreſt, and perhaps the fair 
Adonis was not a lovelier figure; and yet he had no 
charms for my landlady: for as that good woman did 
not reſemble Venus at all in her perſon, fo neither did 
ſhe in her taſte. Happy had it been for Nanny the 
chambermaid, if ſhe ad ſeen with the eyes of her 
miſtreſs; for that poor girl fell ſo violently in love 
with Jones in five minutes, that her paſſion after- 
wards coſt her many a figh. - This Nancy was ex- 
tremely pretty, and altogether as coy; for ſhe had 
refuſed a drawer, and one or two young farmers in 

the neighbourhood, but the wt _ _ our hero | 


Nene all her ice in a moment. 3 448 0 
I When 
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| . fire which was to dreſs it. This diſh ppointment 


kin in the Sun, ſhe ſet about the matter in ear. 
neſt, and ſoon accompliſhed 3 as" 


Ss was truly nathed, as lucus a non lucendo; for it was an 
apartment into which the ſun had ſearce ever looked. 
| It was indeed the worſt room inthe houſe; and happy 
| was it for Jones that it was ſo, However, he was now 
vo hungry to find any fault; but having once ſatisfied | 


ment at having been ſhewn into a dungeon. 


| ofter ſome time, attended by! the barber; who would - 
not indeed have ſuffered him to wait ſo long for his 
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had gathered round her with the hiſtory of poor 
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When Jones returned to the kitchen, his cloth was 
not yet laid; nor indeed was there any occaſion it 
ſhould, his dinner remaining in ſtatu quo, as did the 


might have put many a hiloſop hical temper into a 
paſſion; but it had no fach effect on Jones. He only 
gave the landlady a gentle rebuke, faying: ſince it 
+ was ſo difficult to get it heated, he would eat the 
beef cold,” But now the good woman, whether 
moved by compaſſion, or by ſhame, or by whatever 
other motive, I cannot tell, firſt gave her ſervants a 
round ſcold for diſobeying the orders which ſhe had 
never given, and then, bidding the drawer lay a nap- 


This Sun, into which Jones was now condulitd, 


his appetite, he ordered the drawer to carry a bottle 
of wine into a better room, and expreſſed ſome reſent· | 


The drawer having obeyed his commands, he was, 
company, had he not been liſtening in the kitchen to 
the landlady, who was entertaining a circle that ſhe 


Jones, part of which ſhe had extracted from his own 
lips, and the other part was her own ingenious com- 
e for ſhe faid he was a BER 3 mY 
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taken into the houſe of iquire Allworthy; where 
he was bred up as an apprentice, and now turned 
- * out of doors for his miſdeeds, particularly for ma- 
king love to his young miſtreſs, and probably for 
© robbing the houſe; for how elfe ſhould he come 
by the little money he hath; and this, ſays ſhe, 
bis your gentleman forſooth. A ſervant of ſquire 
Allworthy! ' ſays the barber, what's his name? 
Why he told me his name was Jones, ſays ſhe, 
perhaps he goes by a wrong name. Nay, and he 
told me too, that the ſquire had maintained him as 
* his own fon, thof he had quarrelled with him now. 
And if his name be Jones, he told you the truth, 
ſaid the barber; for I have relations who live in 
that country, nay, and ſome people ſay he is his 
* ſon.” . Why doth he not go by the mame of his 
father? © I can't tell that,” faid the birber, many 
© people's ſons don't go by the name of their father. 
Navy, faid the landlady, if I thought he was a 
* gentleman's fon, thof he was a bye-blow, I ſhould 
*-behave to him in another gueſs manner; for many 
of theſe bye-blows come to be great men, and, as 
my poor firſt huſband uſed to ſay: never affront any 


* cuſtomer that's a gentleman,' 
A dialogue between Mr. Jones and the barber, 

FTHIS converſation | paſſed partly while Jones 
I was at dinner in his dungeon, and partly while 
he was expecting the barber in the parlour. And, as 
ſoon as it was ended, Mr, Benjamin, as we have 
ſaid, attended him, and was very kindly deſired to 


fit down. Jones then filling out a glaſs of hes 


rr To doe. 0 
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drank his health by the | appellation of: doctiſime ton- 


ſorum. Ago tibi gratias,domine, ſaid the barber; and 


then looking very ſtedfaſtly at Jones, he ſaid, witli 
great gravity, and with a ſeeming ſurpriſe, as if he 


had recollected a face he had ſeen before: Sin may 


I crave the favour to know if your name is not 


Jones? To which the other anſwered, that it was. 


© Proh deum atque hominum: fidem, ſays the barber, 
ho ſtrangely things come to paſs! Mr. Jones, I 
am your moſt obedient ſervant. I find you do not 


know me, which indeed is no wonder, ſince you 


never ſaw me but once, and then you was very 
% young. - P ray, Sir, how doth the good ſquire All- 


worthy? how doth ille optimus omnium patronus? 


I find, ſaid Jones, you do indeed know me; but 
I have not the like happineſs of recollecting you. 


„ do not wonder at that, cries Benjamin; but 
I am ſurpriſed I did not know you ſooner, for you 
are not in the leaſt altered And pray, Sir, may F 


| © without: offence inquire whither you are travelling 


this way? Fill the glaſs, Mr. Barber, faid Jones; 


and aſkk no more queſtions. Nay, Sir, an- 


ſwered Benjamin, I would not be troubleſome; and 


| + hope you dont think me to be a man of an imper- 


* tinent curioſity, for that is a vice which no body 


| © can lay to my charge; but I aſk pardon, for when 
* a gentleman of your figure travels without his ſer> 
vants, we may ſuppoſe him to be, as we fay; in 


caſu incognito, and perhaps I ought: not to have 
mentioned your name. I own,” ſays Jones, 451 
did not expect to have been ſo well known in this 
country as I find I am, yet for particular reaſons, 


I ſhall be obliged to you if you will not mention 


, muy 
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my name to any other perſon, till Tam gone fron 
© hence.” Pauca verba, anſwered the barber; and 
ILwiſh no other here knew you but myſelf; for 
E. ene people have tongues; but I promiſe you I can 
a ſecret. My « enemies will allow me that vir- 
tue. And yet that is not the characteriſtic of 
your profeſſi ion, Mr. Barber, anſwered Jones. Alas, 
q Kir, replied Benjamin: "Non ft male nunc et olim 
1 erit. I _ not born nor bred a barber, I aſſure 
you. I have ſpent moſt of my time among gentle- 
men and though I ſay it, T Andern — 
< of gentility. And if you had thought me as worthy 
* of your confidence as you have ſome other people, 
I chould have ſhewn you Þ could have kept a ſecret 
2 me I ſhould not have degraded your name in 
a public kitchen; for indeed, Sir, ſome people have 
« not uſed you well; for beſides making a public 
proclamation of what you told them of a quarrel 
between yourſelf and ſquire Allworthy, they added 
< lies of their own, things which I knew to be lies. 
© You ſürprize me greatly,” cries Jones. Upon 
« my word, Sir,” anſwered Benjamin, I tell the 
truth, and I need not tell you my landlady was the 
< perſon. I am ſure it moved me to hear the ſtoty, 
and I hope it is all falſe; for I have a great reſpec 
for you, I do aſſure you L have, and have had, 
ever ſince the good - nature you ſhewed to Black 
F George, which was talked of all over the coun- 
try, and I received more than one letter abo it. 
Indeed it made you beloved by every body. Vou 
will pardon me, therefore; for it was real concern 
at what I heard made me aſk ſo many queſtions; | 
| for I have no imp * about me; b. 
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8 I love good- nature, and thence became amoris a. 0 


© bundantia erga te. 
+ Every profeſſion of friendſhip! exfly gains Sed 
with the miſerable; it is no wonder, therefore, if 


__ who," beſides his being miſerable, was ex- 


trem 8 open-hearted, very readily believed all the 
ons 


profeſſions of Benjamin, and received him into his 
boſom. The ſcraps of Latin, ſome of which Ben- 


jamin applied properly enough, though it did not 
| favour of profound literature, ſeemed yet to indicate 
ſomething ſuperior to a common barber, and ſo in- 
deed did his Tehots behaviour. Jones therefote be- 
| Heved the truth of what he had ſaid, as to his origi- 
nal and education, and at length, after much en- 


treaty, he ſaid: * Since you have heard, my friend, 


ſo much of my affairs, and ſeem ſo. dels to 


M know'the truth, if you will have patience: to hear 
* it, I will inform you of the whole,” Patience 

cries Benjamin, that I will, if the chapter was never 

* ſo long, and Iam very much 'obliged to you for the 

honour you do me. 221 5817 
Jones now began, and related the whicls hiſtory, 

for getting only a circumſtance or-two eee y, every 

0 


thing which paſſed on that day in which he had 'foughr 


with Thwackum, and ended with his reſolution to 
| to ſea, till the rebellion in the North had made him 
change his purpoſe, and had brougut ou wan Bes , 


where he then was. Fer - 


Little Benjamin, who had been al attention, ne- 


ver once interrupted the narrative; but when it was 
ended, he could not help obſerving, that there muſt 
beſi urely ſomething more invented by his enemies, and 


told Mr. Allworthy againſt him, or ſo good a man 


would , 
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would never have diſmiſſed one he had loved ſo ten- 
derly, in ſuch a manner. To which Jones anſwered: 
© He doubted not but ſuch villainous arts had been 
© made uſe of to deſtroy him. e 
And ſurely it was ſcarce poſſible for any one to have 
avoided making the ſame remark with the barber; 
who had not, indeed, heard from Jones, one ſingle 
circumſtance upon which he was condemned; for his 
actions were not now placed in on injurious lights, 
in which they had been miſrepreſented to Allworthy: 
nor could he mention thoſe many falſę accuſations 
which had been from time to time preferred againſt 
him to Allworthy; for with none of theſe he was 
himſelf acquainted. He had likewiſe, as we have 
obſerved, omitted many material facts in his preſent 
relation. Upon the whole, indeed, every thing now 
appeared in ſuch favourable colours to Jones, that 
malice itſelf would have found it no eaſy matter to fix 
any blame upon him.. 26 BM 
Not that Jones deſired to conceal. or to. diſguiſe 
the truth; nay, he would have been more unwilling 
to have ſuffered any cenſure to fall on Mr. Allworthy 
for puniſhing him, than on his own actions for de- 
ſerving it, but, in reality, ſo it happened, and ſo it 
always will happen: for let a man be never ſo honeſt, 
the account of his own conduct will, in ſpite of him- 
ſelf, be ſo very favourable, that his vices will come 
purified through his lips, and, like foul liquors well 
ſtrained, will leave all their foulneſs behind. For though 
the facts themſelves may appear, yet ſo different will be 
the motives, circumſtances, and conſequences, when d 
man tells his own ſtory, and when his enemy tells it, that 
we ſcarcecan recognize the facts to be one and the fame, 
Ms  _ 0 5 Though 


ay * * * - „ _ 


VE 


Pons adobe had drank down dus ſtory with 
e ears, he was not yet ſatisfied. There was a 
circumſtance behind, which his curioſity, cold as it 
was, moſt eagerly longed for. Jones had mentioned 
the fact of his amour, and of his being the rival of | 
Blifil, but had cautioufly concealed the name of the : þ 
young lady. The barber therefore, after ſome heſi- f 
tation, and many hums and ha's, at laſt begged leave 
to crave the name of the lady, who appeared to be | 
the principal cauſe of all this miſchiet, Jones pauſed 
a moment, and then ſaid: Since I have truſted vou 
with. ſo much, and he: I am afraid; her name is 
become too publick already on this occaſion „I will 
not conceal it from Vaud Her name is ee 

„ Weſtern. | 
= *<Prok Deim atque' hominum Silom 7 Iguire Weſtern : 
© tatha daughter grown a woman! Ay, and ſuch 
a woman, cries Jones, that the world cannot 
match. No eye ever ſaw any thing ſo beautiful; 

but that is her leaſt excellence. Such ſenſe! ſuch 
goodneſs! O I could praiſe her for ever, and yet 
Fhould omit half her virtues.” * Mr. Weſtern a 
daughter grown up! cries the barber, I re- 
member the father a boy; ; well: 7. empus edax re- 
rum. 
The wine being now at an end, the barber preſſed 
very eagerly to be his bottle; but Jones abſolutely 

efuſed, ſaying:  * He had already drunk more than 
he ought; and that he now choſe to retire to his 
room, where he wiſhed he could procure himſelf a 
book. A bock! cries Benjamin, what boole 

would you have? Latin or Engliſh? I have ſome - 

curious books in both 2 Such as Eraſini 

Vor. OE (Col 
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Colloguĩa, Ovid de Triftibus, Gradus: ad Narnaſſum; 
and in Engliſh I have ſeveral of the beſt books, 
though ſome of them are a little torn; but I have 
a great part of Stowe's Chronicle; the ſixth volume 
of Pope s Homer; the third volume of the Spec- 
tator; the ſecond volume of Echard's Roman 
Hiſtory; the Craftſman; Robinſon Cruſoe; Tho- 
mas a Kempis, and two volumes of Tom Wen 
„Worls. 205 
, 4% Thoſe laſt” _ cries 1 are books I never 

« faw , ſo if you pleaſe do lend me one of thoſe. vo- 

lumes. The barber aſſured him he would be highly 
_ entertained; for he looked upon the Author to have 
been one of the greateſt wits. that ever the nation 
produced. He then ſtepped to his houſe, which was 

— by, and immediately returned; aſter which, the 
| — having received very ſtrid injunctions of ſe- 
crecy from Jones, and having ſworn inviolably to 
maintain it, they ſeparated; the barber v went RUN. | 
oor retired to his chamber. et > 


CHAP. VI. 


Ir which more of the talents of Mr. Benjamin 
ill appear, as well as who this extraordi- 

. nary perſon was. 

1 the morning Jones grew a ale — ar te | 


deſertion of his ſurgeon, as he — ſome 
inconvenience, or even danger, might attend the not 
dreſſing his wound: he enquired therefore of the 
drawer what other ſurgeons were to be met with in that 
neighbourhood. The drawer told him there was one 
not os off; bur he * known him olan refuſe to be 
II 
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concerned after another had been ſent for before him: 
but, Sir, ſays he, if you will take my advi 
© there is not a man in the kingdom can do your — 5 
© neſs better than the barber who was with you laſt 
night. We look upon him to be one of the ableſt 
men at a cut in all this neighbourhood. For though 
© he hath not been here above three months, he hath 
done ſeveral great cures.” 
I ) be drawer was preſemiy diſpatched for Linls Ben- 
jamin, who being acquainted in what capacity he was 
wanted, prepared himſelf accordingly, and attended; 
but with 16 different an air and aſpect from that which 
he wore when his baſon was under his arm, that he 
could ſcarce be known to be the fame perſon. 
So, tonſor, ſays Jones, I find you have more 
2 trades than one; how came you not to inform — 
_ © this laſt night?” A ſurgeon, anſwered | 
with great gravity, is a profeſſion, not a trade. The 
_ © reaſon why I did not acquaint you laſt night that I 
_ © profeſſed this art, was that I then concluded you was 
4 under the hands of another geruleman, and I never 
love to interfere with my brethren in their buſineſs: 
© Ars omnibus communis. But now, Sir, if you pleaſe, 
I will inſpect your head, and when I fee into your 
© ſkull, I will give my opinion of your caſe. 


Jones had no great faith in this new 3 — — _ 
ever, he ſuffered him to open the bandage, and to look - 


at his wound, which as ſoon as he had done, Ben- 
jamin began to groan and ſhake his head violentiy. 
pon which Jones, in a peeviſh manner, bid him not 
play the fool, but tell him in what condition he found 
him: Shall I anſwer you as a ſurgeon, or a friend? 
aid d Benjamin... A triend, and ſeriouſſy, ſaid 
c 2 Jones. 


. Why. Side upon my ſoul,” 2 15 
. ds require a great deal of art to keep you from 
© being well after a very few dreſſings; and if you 
© will ſuffer me to apply ſome falve of mine, I will 
© anſwer for the ſucceſs. Jones gave his e b 
the; plaſter was applied accordingly. oo 
There, Sir, cries Benjamin, *now IT will, if your 
« pleaſe reſume my former ſelf; but a man is obliged 
to keep up ſome dignity in his countenance, whilſt he 
is performing theſe operations, or the world will not 
« ſubmit to be handled by him. You can t imagine, 
J Sir, of how much conſequence + a grave aſpe& is to a 
grave character. A barber may make, you laugh, 
but a ſurgeon ought rather to make you cry. 
Mr. Barber, or Mr. Surgeon, or Mr. Bar ber-ſur- 
4 geon, ſaid Jones. O dear Sir, anſwered Benja- 
min, interrupting him: Infandum, Regina, jubes re- 
© novare Dolorem. | You recal to my mind that cruel 
k ſeparation of the united fraternities, fo much to the 
+ prejudice of both bodies, as all ſeparations muſt be, 
according to the old adage: Vis unita fortior ; which 
© to be ſure there are not wanting ſome of one or of 
the other fraternity who are able to conſtrue,” What 
© a blow was this to me who unite both in my oun 
perſon.— Well, by whatever name you plèaſe to 
be called, continued Jones, you certainly are one 
© of the oddeſt, moſt comical fellows I ever met with, 
and ouſt have ſomething very ſurpriſing in your 
* ſtory, which you muſt confeſs I have a right to hear.” 
Ido confeſs it, anſwered Benjamin, and will ve- | 
© xy readily acquaint you with it, when you have ſuf- 
ent leifure; for I promiſe you it wiki require a 
oi deal of time. 1 told . | 


4 
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be more at leiſure than at preſent: Well then, faid 
Benjamin, I will obey you; but firſt L will falten the 
door, that none may interrupt us.” He did fo, and 
then advaneing with a ſolemn air to Jones, fad: 1 
« muſt begin by telling you, Sir, that you yourſelf 
have been the greateſt enemy Jever had,” Jones vas 
a little ſtartled at this ſudden declaration: your 
enemy, Sir!ꝰ ſays he, with much amazement; and 
ſome flernneſs in his look. '* Nay, be not angry. aid 
Benjamin, or I promiſe you I am not. Vou are per- 
* feAly innocent of having intended me any wrong; 
* for you was then an indo but T ſhall, I believe, 
unriddle all this the moment I mention my name. 
Did you never hear, Sir, of one Partridge, who had 
© the honour of being reputed your father, and the miſ- 
fortune of being ruined by that honour?” 1 have 
indeed heard of that Partridge, ſays Jones, „and 
have always believed myſelf to be his ſon,” Well, 
Sir, anſwered Berijarnin, „IJ am that Partridge; 
but T here abſolve you from all filial duty; for Ido 
* aſſure you, you are no ſon of mine? How?? re- 
plied Jones, and is it poſſible tliat a falſe ſuſpicion 
* ſhould have drawn all the ill cnſequence upon 
you with which I am too well acquainted?” * t is 
5 eries Benjamin, for it is ſoʒ, but thougli 
it is natural enough for men to Rate even the inno- 
© cent cauſes of their ſufferings, yet I am ofa _—_— 
_ © temper. I have loved you ever fince I heard of y 
© behaviour to Black George, as I told you; and I 
© am convinced, from this extraordinary meeting 
d that you are born to make me amends for all Fhave 
© ſuffered or that account. Beſides, I dreamt, the 
1 8 before I ſaw you, that I ſtumbled over a ſtool 
C 3 with- 
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* * hurting led which plaighy: ſhowed me 
« ſomething good was towards me; and laſt night 1 
« dreamt again, that I rode behind you on a milk. 
© white mare, which is a very excellent dream, 
0 betokens much good fortune, which I am reſolvedro | 

« purſue, unleſs you have the cruelty to deny me. 
I ſhould be very glad, Mr. Partridge, 5 

| Jones, to have it in my power to make you amends | 

for your ſufferings on my account, though at pre- 

« ſent I ſee no likelihood of it: however, I aſſure you, 

e I will deny you: noting: which i 1s in my. Howes to 

mn | |: 

. oe It is in your power fare e -replied Benja- 
min; for I deſire nothing more than leave to attend 
"you in this expedition. Nay, I have fo entirely. ſer 

my heart upon it, that if you ſhould refuſe me, you 

© will kill both a barberanda ſurgeon in one breath. 
Jones anſwered ſmiling: That he ſhould be very 

ſorry to be the occaſion of ſo much raiſchief to the 
public. He then advanced many prudentiel reaſons 
in order to diſſuade Benjamin (whom we ſhall here- 
after call Partridge): from his purpoſe; bur all were 
in vain. Partridge relied ſtrongly. on his dream 

the milk-white mare: * Beſides, Sir, fays he, 1 

F promiſe you, 1 have as good an inclination to the 

i e cauſe as any man can poſſibly have; and go I will, 

I * whether you en me to 90 in Your Company: 9 

$1 . ( not. Sy 2 

il Jones, WhO was as on pleaſed, with Partridge) 

i as Partridge could be with . and who. had not 

| conſulted his own inclination, | but the. good of the 

bother in deſiring him to ſtay behind, when he found 
his fiend ſo reſghure; ; at laſt Rus his conſent; = 
13 > then 


* 
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then recollecting himſelf, he ſaid: « Perhaps, Mr 
* Partridge, you think I. ſhall be able to ſupport you, 
but I really am not; and then taking out his purſe, 
he told out nine eee We ho An were his 
Partridge enfirereds, * Thar his 8 was 18 
on his future favour: for he was thoroughly con: 
© vinced he would ſhortly have enough in his power. 
At preſent, Sir, ſaid he, I believe am rather the 
richer man of the two; but all I have is at your ſer- 
vice, and at your diſpoſal.” I inſiſt upon your raking 
« the whole, and I beg only to attend you in the qua- 
© lity of your ſervant: Nil deſperandum eſt Teucro duce 
© et auſpice Teucro ;* but to {this generous propoſal - 
concer ning the 1 g would by no, means 
ſubmit. ' 5 0 
It was "reſolved 't to ſet out an next mornin: , when 
a difficulty aroſe concerning the baggage; for the 
portmanteau of Mr. Jones Ve, roo large to be E 
ed without a horſe. Tn. 4 5 
If I may preſume to give my advice, 155 Par. 
ridge, this portmanteau, with every thing i in it, ex- 
« cept a few ſhirts, ſhould be left behind, Thoſe I 
« ſhall be eaſily, able to carry for you, and the reſt of 
« your, cloaths will remain vey ſafely locked: oft in 
_ © my, ho. 
This 8 was no hk. propoſed than agreed 
to, and then the barber departed, in order to 8 8 | 
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ene better reaſons TOY any i kia 


et appeared for the conduct of Partridge; ; an | 

apology for the weakneſs of Jones; and ſome 

' farthe er anecdotes con cernin 18 my tandlady. 
"HOUGH Partridge was one of the moſt luper 


ſtitious of men, he would hardly 1 1 haps have 
hed to accompany Jones on his ex tion. merely 


from the omens of the joint-ſtool, Ind white mare, 


if his proſpe& had been, no better than' to have ſhared 
2A gained in the field of battle. In, fa&t, 

when Partridge came to ruminate on the relation he 

had heard from Jones, he could not reconcile to him · 


ſelf, that Mr. Allworthy ſhould turn his ſon ( for ſo 


he moſt firmly believed 0 to. be) out of doors, for 
any reaſon which he had heard all igned. He con- 


| — 1 therefore, that the whole was a fiction; and 


that Jones, of whom he had 'often from his: corre. | 
ſpondents heard the wildeſt character, had in res 


ty 
run away from his fither.. 7: came into his head, 


therefore, that if he could prevail with the voung 
gentleman to return back to his father, he hould by 
that means render a ſervice to Allworthy, which would 
obliterate all his former anger; nay, indeed; he 
conceiyed that very anger was counterfeited; and chat 
Allworthy had ſacrificed him to his own reptimũon. 
And this ſuſpicion, indeed, he well accounted for 

from the tender behaviour of that excellent man to 


the fondling child; from his great ſeverity to Par- 


—— 


tridge, who knowing himſelf to be innocent, could 
not conceive that any other ſhould think him 1 


_— . 


may ſtill hope to find others more honeſt; whereas he 
who receives certain neceſfiry admonitions from with 
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laſtly, — allowance which he had prirately re 
JA \ long after: the annuity: had been publicly: taken 


from him; and which he looked upon as a kind of 


ſmart- n or rather by way of atonement for in- 
juſtice, for it is very uncommon, I believe, for men 


os aſcribe the benefactions they receive to pure:cha- 


rity, when they can poſſibly impute them to any other 
motive. If he could by any means, therefore, per- 
ſuade the young gentleman to return home, he doubts 
ed not but that he ſhould again bè received into the 


favour of Allworthy, and well rewarded for his pain 


nay, and ſhould be again reſtored to his natiye coun. 


try; a reſtoration which Ulyſſeshimſelf never wiſhed 
more heartily: than poor Partridge. FAITE 

As for Jones he was well farisfied with the truth 
of what the-other-had: aſſerted; and believed that Par- 


tridge had no other inducęements but love to him, and 


zeal for the cauſe. A blameable want of caution and 


diffidence in the veracity of others, in which he was 
highly worthy of cenſure. To ſay the truth, there 


are but two ways by which men become poſſeſſed of 
this excellent quality. The one is from long expe- 
rience, and the other is from nature; which laſt, I 


preſume is often meant by genius, or great natural 


parts; and it is infinitely the better of the tuo not 
only as we are maſters of ir much earlier in life, but 
as it is much more infallible and concluſiue: for 4 
man who hath been impoſed upon by ever ſo many, 


in, that this is impoſſible, muſt have very litrle un- 
derſtanding indeed, if he ever renders himſelf liable 
to o be once deceived. As Jones had not this gift from 
C1 _— 


an hg to have quinkd: expe 
dfdent wiſdom, ned irby on be 


rience; for at the 
acquired this way, we ſeldom arrive till very late in 
life; which is perhaps the reaſon why ſome old men 
are apt to deſpiſe the underſtandings of all thoſe wha 


are a little younger thanithemſelves, 3 2 7 x. | 
Jones ſpenr moſt part of the day e company 


of a new acquaintance;' This was no other than the 


landlord of the houſe, or rather the huſband of the 


landlady. He had but lately made his deſcent down 


ſtairs, after a long fir of the gout, in which diſtempet 


he was generally confined to his room during one half 
of the year; and during the reſt he walked about the 
houſe, ſinoaked his pipe, and drank his bottle with 


his friends, without concerning himſelf in the leaſt 


with any kind of buſineſs. He had been bred, as 
they call it, a gentleman,” thatis; breed up to do no- 
thing, mad. had ſpent a'very ſmall fortune, which he 


inherited from an induſtrious farmer has uncle, in 


hunting, horſe racing, and cock: fighting, and bad 
been married by my landlady for certain purpoſes, 
which he had long ſince deſiſted from anſwering: ſor 
. which. ſhe hated him heartily. © Bur as he was à furly 
kind of fellow, fo ſhe contented herſelf with frequent- 
ly upbraiding him by diſadvantageous compariſons 
with her firſt huſband, whoſe praiſe ſhe had eternally in 


her mouth; and as The was for the moſt part miſtreſs | 
of the profit, ſo he was fatisfied to take upon herſelf - 


the care and government of the family, and after a 


long ſucceſsleſs ſtruggle, to ſuffer her inaſband\ to be 


maſter of himſelf, b All 
In the evening, when Jordi ee to 51 room, 
a 1 9 aroſe between this- fond couple con- 

? 2 . cy 
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cerning him: What, ſiys the wie, : you have 


been tippling with the gentleman! I ſee,” Ves 


together, and a very gentleman- like man he is, and 


* hath a very pretty notion of horſe· fleſh. Indeed he 
is young and hath not ſeen much of the world: 
for I believe he hath been at very few horſe · races. 

O hol he is one of your order, is hes replies the 
landlady; he muſt be a gentleman to be ſure, if he 
zs a horſe- racer. The devil fetch ſuch gentrys L 
am ſure I wiſh Thad never ſeen any of them. I have 
* reaſon to love horſe-racers truly. That you have, 


ſays the huſband; for I Was one you know. Ves, 


anſwered he, you are a pure one indeed. As my 
+ firſt huſband uſed to ſay, I may put all the good I 
have ever got by you in my: eyes, and ſee never the 
vorſe. D—n your firſt huſband; cries he. 
* Don't d—n a better man than yourſelf, anſwered 


the wife; if he had been alive, you durſt:not have 


done it. Then you think, ſays he, L have not 
* ſo much courage as yourſelf: for you hae 
him oſten in my hearing. If I did, s ſhe, 


3 


aft, And if he was ſo good to forgive me a word 
ſpoken in haſte, or ſo, it doth not become ſich a 
* one as you to twitter me. He was a huſband to 


me, he was; and if ever I did make uſe of an ill 


* word or ſo in à paſſion, I never. called him raſcal; 
© I ſhould have told a lie, if I had called him raſ- 
cal. Much more ſhe ſaid, but not in his heating: 
for having lighted: his pipe, he ſtaggered off as faſt 
as he cauld. We: ſhall chereſore tranſerihe no more 
of her ſpeech, as it approached ſtill nearer and near- 
10 | | : er 
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ers alle roo indelicat to find any plate in dit 


| 8 5 l nete! 
on 1 inthe morni ing Partridge appeared at the bed 

Jones, ready equipped for the journey, with 

his knapfack at his 1 This was his on work- 
manſ hip; for beſides his other trades, he was no in- 


different taylor. He had already pu at up his whole 


ſtock of linen in it, conſiſting of four This to which 
he now added eight for Mr. Jones; and then | 
up the portmanteau, he was departing with it to- 
wards! has own houſe, but was ſtopt in his way by the 
landlady;-who refuſed to ſuffer any rente till after 
the payment of the reckoning.” Wenk e 
I be landlady was, as 25 we have Haid, e over- 
neſs in theſe regions; kt was therefore” neeeſſary to 
comply with her rules; ſo the bill was preſently ire 
out, which amounted to Aa much larger ſum than 
might have been expected, from the emertainment 
which Jones had met with. But here we are obliged 


Fr 


to diſcloſe ſome maxims which publicans hold to be 
myſteries of "their ttade. The firſt 5, 1 


the 
they habe any thing good in their houſe — 


very ſeldom happens) to Produce i it only to pe 


who travel with great equipages. Second, te _ 


the fame for the very worſt proviſions, as if they were 


the beſt. And, laſtly, if any of their gueſts'eall but | 


for little, to make them pay a double rie for every 


ching they have, ſo that tlie amount og the head nay 


be much the Ame e : — 5 
The bill being made and Giſela arged, / | 
ward with Partridge, carrying his dec nor did 
the landlady condeſcend to Wilk hien a ge journey 
_ this was 1 ir ſeems,” an inn * ec 
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of faſhion; and I know not whence it is, but all thoſe 
who get their livelihood by people of faf hion, contract 
as much inſolence to the caſt: of mankind as if they 


realy A to that rank themſelves... 0b 6 7 
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Fas arrives at G louceſter - — DN Zo. "the EF 
Bell; the character of that houſe, and 4 if 
8 er, which he there meets with” | 


R. Jones, and Patridge, or Little 
(which epithet of Little was —— given 

ban ironically, he being in reality near tix feet high) 
having left their laſt quarters in the manner before 
deſcribed, travelled on to Glouceſter, without meer- 


ing any adventure worth relating. 
Being arrived here, they choſe for their houſe of 


entertainment the ſign of the Bell, an excellent houſe 


indeed, and which J do moſt ſeriouſly recommend to 
every reader who ſhall viſit this * city. The 
maſter of it is brother to the great preacher Whites 
field: but is abſolutely untainted with. the pernicious 


principles of methodiſm, or of any other heretical | 


ſet, He is indeed a very honeſt plain man, and, in 


my opinion, not likely to create any diſturbance either 
in church or ſtate, His wife hath, I believe, had 
much pretenſion to beauty, and is till av fine wos- 
man. Her perſon and deportment might have made 
a ſhining figure in the politeſt aſſemblies; but though 
ſhe maſt be conſcious of this, and many other pets 
fections, ſhe ſeems perfectly contented with, and te- 
ſigned to that ſtate of life to which ſhe is called: and 
cus reſignation is entirely owing to the prudence ang 

| FS, wit 
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wiſdom of her temper: for ſhe is at preſene! as free 
from any methodiſtical notions: as her huſ band. 1 
ſay at preſent: for ſhe freely confeſſes that her bro- 
tber's documents made at firſt ſome impreſſion upon 
her, and that ſhe had put herſelf to the expence of a 
long hood, in order to attend the extraordinary mo- 
tions of che ſpirit; but having found during an ex. 
periment of three weeks, no emotions, ſhe ſays, worth 
a farthing, ſhe 8 wiſely laid by her hood, and aban- 
doned * ſect. be conciſe, ſhe is a very friendly, 
good -· natured woman; and ſo induſtrious to oblize, 
that her gueſts muſt be of a very moroſe dipolitng 
who are not extremely well ſatisfied in her houſe; 
Mrs. Whitefield happened to be in the yard when 
Jones and his attendant marched in. Her ſagaci 
ſoon diſcovered in the air of our hero ſomething whic 
diſtinguiſhed him from the vulgar. She ordered her 
ſervants, therefore, immediately to ſhew him into a 
room, and preſently afterwards invited him to dinner 
with herſelf; which invitation he very thankfully ac- 
cepted, for indeed much leſs agreeable company than 
that of Mrs. Whitefield, and a much worſe entertain- 
ment than ſhe had provided, would have been welcome, 
| alter fo long faſting, and ſo long a walk. | 
Beſides Mr. Jones and the good governeſs of the 
den, there fat down at table an attorney of Sali 
bury, indeed the very ſame who had brought the neẽV 
of Mrs. Blifil's death to Mr. Allworthy, and whoſe 
name, which I think we did not before mention, was 
Dowling: there was likewiſe preſent another perſon, 
who ſtiled himſelf a lawyer, and who lived ſomewhere 
near Linlinch, in Somerſetſhire. This fellow, I ſay, 
ſtiled himſelf a lawyer, but was indeed a moſt: vile 
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petty- ſogger, without ſenſe or knowledge of any kind 
one of thoſe, who may be termed train- bearers to the 
law a ſort of ſupernumeraries in in-cheprofefiion,who 
are the hackneys of attornies, and will * more 
miles for half- a - crown than a poſt -b Wb! 
During the time of dinner, the Somerſetſhire re lawyer 
recollected the face of ſones, which he had. ſeen at 
Mr. Allworthy's: for he had often viſited in that gen- 
tleman's kitchen. He therefore took occaſion to en- 
quire aſter the good family there, with that familiari- 
ty which would have become an intimate friend or 
acquaintance of Mr. Allworthy: and indeed he did 
all in his power to inſinuate himſelf to be ſuch, 
though he had never had the honqur of ſpeaking to 
any perſon in that family higher than the butler. 
Jones anſwered all his queſtions with much civility, 
though he never remembered to have ſeen the petty- 
f before, and though he concluded from the 
outward appearance and behaviour of the man, that 
he uſurped a freedom with his betters, to e we 
was by no means intitle. 
As the converſation of fellows of this kind is io | 
all others the moſt deteſtable to men of any ſenſe,;the 
cloth was no ſooner removed than Mr, — with- 
drew, and a little barbarouſly left poor Mrs. White- 
field to do a penance, which I have often heard Mr. 
Timothy Harris, and other publicans of good taſte, 
lament, as the ſevereſt lot annexed to their calling; 
namely, that pf being obliged ta keep company. with 
their gueſts, | 
Jones had no ſooner quitted the room, E the 
fogger in-a' whiſpering tone, aſked Mrs. White- 
held 1 ſhe knew who that fine ſpark was? She 
an- 


? a, 
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_ anſwered:\,ſhe had never ſeen the gentleman before,” 


The gentleman, indeed! replied the perry-fogger; 
a pretty gentleman truly! Why, he's the baſtard of 


a fellow who was hanged for horſe-ſtealing, He 


* was dropt at ſquire Allworthy's'door, where one 
of the ſervants found him in a box: ſo full of rain- 


water, that he would certainly have been drowned, 
had he not been reſerved for another fate. Ay, 
ay, you need not mention it, I proteſt; we under. 
« ſtand: what that fate is very well,” cries. Dowling, 
with a moſt facetious grin, * Well, continued the 
other, the ſquire ordered him to be taken in: for 
he is a timberſome man every body knows, and 


5 Was afraid of grawing himſelf into a ſcrape; and 
there the baſtard was bred up and fed and cloathi- 


« fied all to the world like any gentleman; and there 
© he got one of the ſervant maids with child, and 
© perſuaded her to ſwear it to the ſquire himſelf; and 


© afterwards he broke the arm of one Mr. Thwackum 


© a clergyman, only becauſe he reprimanded him for 
© following whores; and afterwards he ſnapt a piſtol 
at Mr. Blifil behind his back; and once when ſquite 


© Allworthy was ſick, he got a drum, and beat it all 


over the houſe, to prevent him from ſleeping; and 
twenty other pranks he hath played; for all which, 
about four or five days ago, juſt before I left the 


country, the ſquire ſtripp d him ff n e me | 


turned him out of doors. 


And very juſtly too, I pu cries eien 5 
c 74 would turn my own fon out of doors „il he was 
ilty of half as much. And pray w wirr! = denen 


« of they gentleman?” 1 1 47 
h 6 The 
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„The name o'un!* anſwered the petty fogger, 
« why, he is called Thomas Jones. 

Jones! anſwered Dowling, a little eagerly, 
what, Mr. Jones that lived at Mr. Allworthy's! 
was that the gentleman that dined with us? The 
very ſame,” ſaid the other, ] have heard of the 
« gentleman; cries Dowling, * often; but I never 
heard any ill character of him. And I am fure} 
ſays Mrs, Whitefield, * if half what this gentleman 
* hath faid be true, Mr. Jones hath the moſt deceit- 
ful countenance J ever faw; for ſure his looks pro- 
* miſe ſomething very different; and I muſt fay, for 
© the little I have ſeen of him, he is as civil a well- 
* bred man as you would wiſh to converſe with. 
The petty-fogger calling to mind that he had not 
been ſworn, as he uſually was, before he gave his 
evidence, now bound what he had declared with ſo 
many oaths and imprecations, that the landlady's 
ears were ſhocked, and ſhe put a ſtop to his ſwearing, 
by aſſuring him of her belief. Upon which he faid: 
I hope, Madam, you imagine I would ſcorn to tell 
| * ſuch things of any man unleſs I knew them to be 
true. What intereſt have I in taking away the re- 
* putation of a man who never injured me? I pro- 
* miſe you every ſyllable of what I have faid is fact, 
and the whole country knows it.. 1 
As Mrs. Whitefield had no reaſon to ſuſpect that 


the petty - fogger had any motive or temptation to a- 
buſe Jones, the reader cannot blame her for believ- 
ing what he ſo confidently affirmed with many oaths, 
She accordingly gave up her ſkill in phyſiognomy, 
and hence forwards conceived fo ill an opinion of her 
gueſt, that ſhe heartily wiſhed him out of her houſe. 
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This diſlike was ee increaſed a report 
"which Mr. Whitefield made from the: 8 _ 

| Partridge had informed the company: That though 

©, he carried the knapſacł and tontented himſelf with 
ſtaying among ſervants, while Tom Jones (as he cal. 
led him) was regaling in the parlour, he was not 
his ſervant, but only a friend and companion, and 
| * as good a gentleman as Mr. Jones Hime 


Dowling far all this while ſilent, biting his fac i 
10 faces, grinning, and looking wonderfully 
arch; at laſt he opened his lips, and proteſted that 
the gentleman looked like another ſort of man. He 
then called for his bill with the utmoſt We dec 
he muſt be at Hereford that evening, lamented his 
— hurry of buſineſs, and wif hed he could divide 
elf into twenty pieces, 1n gs to be at once, in 
twenty places. | 
I ᷑ be petty-fogger now likewiſe departed, wil 3s 
Jones den ired the favour of Mrs, Whitefield's com- 
pany to drink tea with him; but ſhe refuſed, and 
with a manner ſo different from that with which ſhe 
had received him at dinner, that it a little furprized 
him. And now he ſoon perceived her behaviour to- 
tally changed; for inſtead of that natural affability  ; 
which we have before celebrated, ſhe wore a con- 
ſttrained ſeverity on her countenance, which was ſo 
diſagreeable to Mr, Jones, that he reſolved W | 
late to quit the houſe that evening. | | 
He did indeed account ſomewhat unfairly for his 
ſudden change; for beſides ſome hard and unjuſt ſur- 
miſes concerning female fickleneſs and mutability, he 
Tm to ſuſpect _ * owed this want of | COPY 7.0 | 
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his want of horſes; a ſort of animals which, as the 
dirty no ſheets, are thought, in inns, to pay better 
for their beds than their riders, and are therefore con- 
| ſidered as the more deſirable company; but Mrs. 
Whitefield, to do her juſtice, had a much more libe- 
ral way of thinking. She was perfettly well- bred, 
and. could be very civil to a en „though he 
walked on foot. In reality, ſhe looked on our hero 
as a ſorry ſcoundrel, and therefore treated him as 
ſuch, for which not even Jones himſelf, had he known 
as much as the reader, could have blamed her; nay, 
on the contrary, he muſt have approved her ca 
and have eſteemed her the more for the diſreſpect 
 ſhewn towards himſelf, This is indeed a moſt ag- 
gravating circumſtance which attends depriving men 
unjuſtly of their reputation; for a man who is con- 
ſcious of having an ill character, cannot juſtly be an- 
gry with thoſe who neglect and ſlight him; but ought 
rather to deſpiſe ſuch as affect his converſation, unleſs - 
where a perfe& intimacy muſt have convinced them 
that their friend's character hath been falſely and in- 
jurioufly aſperſed, „ 
This was not, however, the caſe of Jones; ſor as 
he was a perfect ſtranger to the truth, ſo he was with 
good reaſon offended at the treatment he received. 
He therefore paid his reckoning and departed, highly 
againſt the will of Mr. Partridge, who having remon-' 
ſtrated much againſt it to no purpoſe, at laſt conde- bk 
OO to take up his knapſack, and to attend his 9 
leid. f 5 | | 2 5 
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Containing ſeveral dialogues between Jones and 
Partridge, concerning love, cold, hunger, 
and other matters; with the lucky and nar- 
row eſcape of Partridge, as he was on the 
very brink of making a fatal diſtovery to his 
Friend. „„ n 
W ae ſhadows began now to deſcend larger from 
| the high mountains; the feathered creation 
had betaken themſelves to their reſt, Now the 
higheſt order of mortals were fitting down to their 
dinners, and the loweſt order to their ſuppers. In a 
word, the clock ſtruck five juſt as Mr. Jones took 
his leave of Glouceſter; an hour at which (as it was 
now mid-winter) the dirty fingers of night would 
have drawn her fable curtain over the univerſe, had 
not the moon forbid her, who now, with a face as 
broad and as red as thoſe of ſome jolly-mortals, who, 
like her, turn night into day, began to riſe from her 
bed, where ſhe had ſlumbered away the day, in order 
to ſit up all night. Jones had not travelled far be- 
fore he paid his compliments to that beautiful planet, 
and turning to his companion, aſked him, if he had 
ever beheld ſo delicious an evening. Partridge 
making no ready anſwer to his queſtion, he ↄrocꝰ - 
ed to comment on the beauty of the moon, and re- 
peated ſome paſſages from Milton, who hath certain 
ly excelled all other poets in his deſcription of the 
heavenly luminaries. 'He then told Partridge the 
ſtory from the SpeQator, of two lovers who had 
agreed to entertain themſelves when they were at a 
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great diſtance. from each other, by repairing, at a 
certain fixed hour, to look at the moon; thus pleaſing 
themſelves with the thought that they were both em- 
ployed in contemplating the fame object at the ſame 
time. Thoſe lovers, added he, muſt have had 
« ſouls truly capable of feeling all the tenderneſs of 
(the ſublimeſt of all human paſſions * Very 
probably, cries Partridge: but I envy them 
more, if they had bodies incapable of feeling 
© cold; for I am almoſt frozen to death, and am 
« very much afraid I ſhall loſe a piece of my noſe 
before we get to another houſe of entertainment. 
_ * Nay, truly we may well expe&t.ſome judgment 
* ſhould happen to us for our folly in running away 
© ſo by night from one of the moſt excellent inns I 
ever ſet my foot into. I am ſure I never ſaw more 
good things in my life, and the greateſt lord in the 
land cannot live better in his own houſe than he ma 
there. And to forſake ſuch a houſe, and go a rams 
* bling about the country, the Lord knows whither, 
per devia rura viarum, I ſay nothing for my part; 
but ſome people might not have charity enough to 
conclude we were in our ſober ſenſes. Fie up- 
on it, Mr. Partridge,” ſays Jones, have a better 
* heart; conſider you are going to face an enemy; 
* and are you afraid of facing a little cold? I with. | 
indeed, we had a guide to adviſe which of theſe” 
roads we ſhould take.” * May I be fo bold, ſays 
Partridge, to offer my advice: Interdum flultus 
* opportuna loquitur.” Why, which of them, cries 
Jones, would you recommend? Truly neither 
* of them, anſwered Partridge. © The only road we 
can be certain of finding, is the road we came. 
S | - WJ *A 
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A good hearty p ace will bring us back to Glou - 
ceſter in an mk but if we go 1 the Lord 
© Harry knows when we ſhall arrive at any place; 
* for I fee atleaſt fiſty miles before me, and no houſe 
in all the, way.” Lou fee, indeed, a very fair 
ꝓproſpect, ſays Jones, which receives great ad- 
« ditional beauty from the extreme luſtre of the 
moon. However, I: will keep the left-hand track, 
©, as that ſeems to lead Arediy r to thoſe hills, which 
we were informed lie not far from Worceſter. And 
here, if you are inclined to quit me, you may, and 
* return back again; but, for my part, I am W 
to go forward. | 
IIIt is unkind in you, Sir, fays Pattridge,. « to 
( ſuſpect me of any ſuch intention. What I have | 
© adviſed hath been as much on your account as on 
© my own; bur ſince you are determined to go on, 
I am as much determined to follow. 7 pre, fe 
„ quar te. 
They now travelled Gas miles l ſpeakin 
to each other, during which ſuſpence of diſcourſe 
Jones often ſighed, and Benjamin groaned as bitterly, 
though from a very different reaſon. At length Jones 
made a full ſtop, and turning about, cries: * Who 
© © knows, Partridge, but the lovelieſt creature in the 
* univerſe may have her eyes now fixed on that very 
moon which I behold at this inſtant? , Very 
# likely, Sir, anſwered Partridge, and if my eyes 
were fixed on a good ſurloin of roaſt beef, the de- 
vil might take 445 moon and her horns into the 
© bargain.' . Did ever Tramontane make ſuch an 
© anſwer?” cries Jones. Prithee, Partridge, waſt 
. thou ever r "ſuſceptible of love f in thy life or hath 
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time worn away all the traces of it from thy mes. 
mory? Alack- a- day, cries Partridge, © well 
* would it have been for me if I had never known 
© what love was. Infanda Regina jubes renovare 
« Dolorem. I am ſure I have taſted all the tenderneſs 
and ſublimities, and bitterneſſes of the paſſion.” 
Was your miſtreſs unkind then? ſays Jones. 
Very unkind indeed, Sir, anſwered Partridge? 
for ſhe married me, and made one of the moſt con- 
founded wives in the world. However, heaven be 
© praiſed, ſhe's gone; and if I believed ſhe was in the 
moon, according to the book I once read, which 
© teaches that to be the receptacle of departed ſpirits, 
© T would never look at it for fear of ſeeing her: 
© but I wiſh, Sir, that the moon was a looking glaſs 
for your ſake, and that Miſs Sophia Weſtern was 
now placed before it. My dear Partridge,” cries 
Jones, what a thought was'there! A thouglit which 
II am certain could never have entered into any 
mind but that of a lover. O Parttidge, coud 
hope once again to ſee that face; but, alas! alf 
* thoſe golden dreams are vaniſhed for ever, and my 
only refuge from future miſery is to forget the ob- 
J jeck of all my former happineſs. And do you 
really deſpair of ever ſeeing Miſs Weſtern again? 
anſwered Partridge: If you will follow my advice, 
I will engage you ſhall not only ſee her, but have 
_ © her in your arms.” Ha! do not awaken athought _ 
of that nature, cries Jones. I have ſtruggled 
* ſuthciently to conquer all ſuch wiſhes already.” 
© Nay, anſwered Partridge,” if you do not wih 
* to have your miſtreſs in your arms, you are a moſt 
extraordinary lover indeed... Well, well, fays 
. D 4 Jones, 


n 
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Jones, let us avoid this ſubje&; 
your advice?” To give it you in the military 
_ © phraſe then, ſays Partridge, as we are ſoldi ers; 
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Jo the right about. Let us return the way we 
came; we may yet reach Glouceſter to night, 
though late; whereas if we proceed, we are likely, 


© for ought I ſee, to ramble about for ever without 


coming either to houſe or home. I have already 
told you * reſolution is to go on, anſwered 


Jones; but I would have you to go back. I am 
© obliged to you for your company hither; and I beg 
you to accept a guinea as a ſmall inſtance of my 
* gratitude. Nay it would be cruel in me to- ſuffer 


you to go any farther; for, to deal plainly with 


© you, my chief end and deſire is a glorious death 
in the ſervice of my king and country. As for 


your money, replied Partridgge, I beg, Sir, you 


, will put it up. I will receive none of you at this 


time; for at preſent I am, I believe, the richer 


© mah of the two. And as your reſolution is to go 
on, ſo mine is to follow you if you do, Nay, now 


| GY my preſence appears abſolutely neceſlary to take 
| c. care of you, ſince your a inten tions are ſo deſperate; 
for I promiſe yqu my views are much more pru- 


dent; as you are reſolved. to fall in battle if you 
can, ſo I am reſolved as firmly to come to no hurt, 
if I can help it. And indeed I have the comfort to 
© think there will be but little danger; for a popiſn 
« prieſt told me the other day, the buſineſs would 


ſoon be over, and he believed without a battle. 


A popiſh prieſt, cries Jones, I. have heard is 
not always to be believed when he ſpeaks in behalf 


of his religion. © Yes, but fo far, anſwered the 


5 other, 


. — 
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aſſured me, the catholicks did not expect to be 
any gainers by the change; for that Prince Charles 
was as good a proteſtant as any in England; and 
that nothing but regard to right made him and the 
« reſt of the popiſh parry to be Jacobites. believe 
« him to be as much a proteſtant as I believe he hath 
« any right, ſays Jones, and I make no doubt of 
+ our ſucceſs, but not without a battle. So that I 
am not ſo ſanguine as your friend the popiſh prieſt.” _ 
Nay, to be ſure, Sir, anſwered Partridge, all 
the prophecies I have ever read, ſpeak of a great 
deal of blood to be ſpilt in the quarrel, and the 
miller with three thumbs, who is now alive, is to 
hold the horſes of three kings, up to his knees ir 
blood. Lord have mercy upon us all, and ſend 
better times Wich what ſtaff and nonſenſe 
haſt thou filled thy head, anſwered Jones; * This 
too, I ſuppoſe, comes from the popiſh prieſt. 
Monſters and prodigies are the proper arguments 
to ſupport monſtrous and abſurd doctrines. The 
* cauſe of King George is the cauſe of liberty and 
true religion. In other words, it is the cauſe of 
common ſenſe, my boy, and I warrant you will 
* ſucceed, though Briareus himſelf was to rife again 
with his hundred thumbs, and to turn miller.“ 
Partridge made no reply to tls. He was indeed caſt 
into the utmoſt confuſion by this declaration of Jones. 
For to inform the reader of a ſecret, which we had 
no proper opportunity of revealing before, Partridge 
was in truth a Jacobite, and had concluded that 
Jones was of the ſame party, and was now proceeding 
to join the rebels. An _ which was not 

mw ES with 


without foundation. For the tall long-ſided dam 
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mentioned by Hudibras; that many-eyed , many- 
tongued, many - mouthed, ' many - eared monſter of 
Virgil, had related the ſtory of the quarrel between 
Jones and the officer, with her uſual regard to truth. 
She had indeed changed the name of Sophia into that 
of the pretender, and had reported, that drinking 
his health was the cauſe: for which Jones was knock- 
ed down. This Partridge had heard, and moſt firmly 
believed. "Tis no wonder, therefore, that he had 
thence entertained the above · mentioned opinion of 
Jones; and which he had 'almoſt diſcovered to him 
before he found out his own miſtake. And at this 
the reader will be the leſs inclined to wonder, if he 
32 to recollec the doubtful phraſe in which Jones 
irſt communicated his reſolution to Mr. Partridge; 
and, indeed, had the words been leſs ambiguous, 
Partridge might very well have conſtrued them as he 
did; being perſuaded, as he was, that the whole na- 


tion were of the ſame inclination in their hearts: nor 


did it ſtagger him that Jones had travelled in the com- 
poany of ſoldiers; for he had the fame opinion of the 
army which he had of the reſt of the people 
But however well affected he might be to James or 
Charles, he was ſtill much more attached to Little 
Benjamin than to either; for which reaſon he no 
ſooner diſcovered the ptinciples of his fellow travel- 
ler, than he thought proper to conceal,” and out- 
wardly to give up his own to the man 'on whom' he 
depended for the making his fortune, ſince he by no 
means believed the affairs of Jones to be ſo deſperate 


as they really were with Mr. Allworthy; for as he 


had kept a conſtant correſpondence with ſome of his 
FOR EW - neigh» 


— 4 


1 


— 


-- neighbours ſince he left that country, he had heard 
much, indeed more than was true, of the great af 
feQion Mr. Allworthy bore this young man, who, as 
Partridge had been inſtructed, was to be that gentle- 
man's heir, and whom, as we have ſaid N he did not 
in the leaſt doubt to be his ſon. r 
He imagined, therefore, that whatever quarrel 
was between them, it would be —_—_— —— 
at the return of Mr. Jones; an event from witch 
he promiſed: great advantages, if he could take this 
opportunity of ingratiating himſelf with that young 
gentleman; and, if he could by any means be inſtru- 
mental in procuring his return, he doubted not, as 
we have before ſaid, but it would as highly advance 
him in the favour of Mr. Allworthy. Pon, 
Me have already obſerved that he was a very good-- 
natured fellow, and he hath himſelf declared the vio- 
lent attachment he had to the perſon and charafter 
of Jones; but poſſibly the views which I have juſt . 
before mentioned, might likewiſe have ſome little 
ſhare in prompting him to undertake this expedition, 
at leaſt in urging him to continue it, after he had 
diſcovered, that his maſter and himſelf, like ſome 
prudent fathers and ſons, though they travelled to- 
gether in great friendſhip, had embraced oppoſite 
parties. I am led into this conjecture, by having re- 
marked that though love, friendſhip, eſteem, and 
ſuch like, have very powerful. operations in the hu- 
man mind; intereſt, however, is an ingredient ſel- 
dom omitted by wiſe men, when they would work 
others to their own purpoſes, This is indeed a moſt 
excellent medicine, and, like Ward's pill, flies at 
once to the particular part of the body on which be 


. f * 
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deſire to operate, whether it be the tongue, the hand, | 


or any other member, uhere it ſcarce ever rr of ins 


& 2 prodycing the deſired eee * tze 
HAP, X ri-/0h 


| In Shack. our travellers meet with a york . 
| * adventure. 1 


'UST as Jones and his friend came to ws end of 
their dialogue in the preceding chapter, they ar- 


5 8 at the bottom of a very ſteep hill. Here Jones 


ſtopt ſhort, and directing his eyes upwards,” ſtood for 
a while ſilent. At length he called to his companion, 
and faid: * Partridge, I wiſh I was at the top of this 
hill; it muſt certainly afford a moſt charming pro- 
 *'ſpe&, eſpecially by this light: for the ſolemn gloom 
* which the moon caſts on all objects, is beyond ex- 
| < preſſi on beautiful, eſpecially to an age which 
© is deſirous of cultivating melancholy ideas. Ver 
probably, anſwered Partridge; but if the top o 
tlie hill be propereſt to produce melancholy thought 
I ſuppoſe the bottom is the likelieſt to produce m 
ones, and theſe I take to be much the better of the two. 
I proteſt you have made my blood run cold with the 
© very mentioning the top of that mountain; which 
© ſeems to me to be one of the higheſt in the world. 
No, no, if we look for any thing, let it be fora 
place under-ground, to ſcreen ourſelves from the 
. froſt. Do ſo, ſaid Jones, let it be but within 
hearing of this place, and I will halloo to you at my 
return back. Surely, Sir, you are not mad, ſaid 
Partridge. © Indeed, I am,” anſwered Jones, if aſcend- 


2 N this hill be madneſs: but, as you complain ſo 
much 


7 | * 


much of the cold already; I would have you ſtay be: 
© low. I will certainly return to you within an hour,” 
Pardon me, Sir, cries Partridge, * I have deter- 


4 mined to follow you where-ever you go. Indeed he 
was now afraid to ſtay behind; for though he was 


coward enough in all reſpe&s, yet his'chief fear was 


that of ghoſts, with which the preſent time of night, 


and the wildneſs of the place, extremely well ſuited. 
At this inſtant Partridge eſpied a glimmering light 
through ſome trees, which ſeemed very near to them. 
He immediately cried out in a rapture: *Oh, Sir! 
Heaven hath at laſt heard my prayers, and hath 
* brought us to a houſe; perhaps it may be an inn, 
Let me beſeech you, Sir, if you have any compaſſion 
either for me or yourſelf, do not deſpiſe the good- 
* neſs of Providence, but let us go directly to yon 
light. Whether it be a public-houſe or no, I am 
ſure if they be Chriſtians that dwell there, they will 
not refuſe a little houſe- room to perſons in our mi- 
ſerable condition. Jones at length yielded to the 
earneſt ſupplications of Partridge, and both together 
_ directly towards the place whence the light 
iſſued. 5 hs 


They ſoon arrived at the door of this houſe or cot | 
tage: for it might be called either, without much im- 


propriety. Here Jones knocked ſeveral times, without 
receiving any anſwer from within; at which Partridge, 
whoſe head was full of nothing but of ghoſts, devils, 
witches, and ſuch like, began to tremble, crying: 
Lord have mercy upon us! ſure the people mult be 


* all dead. I can ſee no light neither now, and yet 1 


am certain I ſaw a candle burning but a moment be- 
fore. — Well! I have heard of ſuch things. What 
. 8 © haſk 
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„det en bern aß aid Jones. © The people are 


either faſt aſleep, or probably, as this is a lonel x 


place, are afraid to open their door. He then be- 
gan to vociferate pretty loudly, and at laſt an old wo- 
man, opening an upper caſement, aſked: who they 
* were, and what they wanted? Jones anſwered, 
© they were travellers who had loſt their way, and, 
© having ſeena light in the window, had been led thi- 
© ther, in hopes of finding ſome fire to warm them- 


_ © ſelves. «Whoever you are,” cries the woman, you 
have no buſineſs here; nor ſhall J open the door to 


any body at this time of night. Partridge, whom 
the ſound of a human voice had recovered from his 


fright, fell to the moſt earneſt ſupplications to be ad- 


mitted for a few minutes to the fire, ſaying: he was 
«almoſt death with the cold, to which tear had indeed 
contributed equally with the froſt. - He aſſured her, 
that the gentleman who ſpoke to her, was one of the | 
greateſt ſquires in the country, and made uſe of eve- 
argument fave one, which Jones afterwards effec- 


tually added, and this was the promiſe of half a 
crown. A bribe too great to be reſiſted by ſuch a 


perſon, eſpecially as the genteel appearance of Jones, 


which the light of the moon plainly diſcovered to her, 


together with his affable behaviour, had entirely ſub- 
dued thoſe apprehenſions of thieves which ſhe had at 
firſt conceived. She agreed, therefore, at laſt to let 
them in, where Partridge, to his infinite j joy, found 


TY a ood fire ready for his reception. 


. The poor fellow, however, had no ſooner ! 
himſelf, than thoſe thoughts which were always up- 


| Fine in his mind, began a little to diſturb his brain. 


here was no arne of his creed i in which he had a 
- ſtronger 


ſtronger faith, than he bad in witchcraft, nor can the 
reader Conceive a figure more adapted to inſpire this 
idea, than the old woman who now ſtood before him. 
She anſwered exactly to that picture drawn by Otwayx 
in his Orphan. Indeed, if this woman had lived in the 
reign of James the Firſt, her appearance alone would 
have hanged her, almoſt without any evidence. 
Many circumſtances likewiſe conſpired to confirm 
Partridge in his opinion. Her living, as he then ima- 
gined, by herſelf in ſo lonely a place; and in a houſe, 
the the of which ſeemed much too good for her; 
but its inſide was furniſhed in the moſt neat and ele- 
ant manner. To fay the truth, Jones himſelf was not 
a little ſurpriſed at what he ſaw: for, beſides the ex- 
traordinary neatneſs of the room, it was adorned with 
a great number of nicknacks and curioſities, which 
might have engaged the attention of a virtuoſo. FH 
While Jones was admiring theſe things, and Par- 
tridge fat trembling with the firm belief that he was in 
the houſe of a witch, the old woman faid: © I hope, 
« gentlemen, you will make whathaſte you can; for 
© I expe& my maſter preſently, and I would not for 
double the money he ſhould find you here.“. Then 
* you have a maſter, cried Jones; indeed you will 
© excuſe me, good woman, but I was ſurpriſed to ſee . 
all thoſe fine things in your houſe, Ah, Sir!“ 
faid ſhe, *if the twentieth part of theſe things were 
mine, I ſhould think myſelf a rich woman; bur 
pray, Sir, do not ſtay much longer: for I look for 
him in every minute. — Why ſure he would not be 
„angry with you, ſaid Jones, for doing a common 
* att of charity,” * Alack-a-day, Sir, ſaid ſhe, he 
s a ſtrange man, not at all like other people. He 
VVV |  * keeps 
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. kovſs rcoitpary with e RT. 
-_  * out bur by night; for he doth not care to be ſeen; - 
Noe ae gory: po e eee 
meeting him; fer his dreſt is enough to frighten thoſe 
ho are not uſed to it. They call him: de Man of 
1 che Hill (for there he walks by night), and the coun- 
try people are not, I believe, more afraid of the de- 
* vil himſelf, He would be terribly angry if he fbund 
oy you here. Pray, Sir, fays Partridge, {don't let 
us offend the gentleman, I am- ready to wulle, and 
5 was never warmer in my life. Do, pray Sir, let us 
go here are piſtols over the chimney; ; who knows 
whether they be charged or no, or what he may do 
with them? Fear nothing, Hertridget Cries Jones, 
74 J will ſecure thee from danger. *Nay, for matter o 
that,, he never doth any miſchief,” faid the woman; 
* bit ae de fure it is neceſſary he ſhould keep ſome 
arms for his own ſafety; for his houſe hath been be- 
4 ſer more than once, and it is not many nights apo; i 
© that we thought we heard thieves — it: for my 
eee often wondered that he is not mur- 
dered by ſome villain or other, as he walks our by 
* * himſelfar ſuch hours; but then, 2s Ifaid, N 
are afraid of him, and beſides they think 105 
— he hath nothing about him worth 
" 4/fhould imagine, by ths colle@lion of ratiies " 
"Jong that your maſter had been a traveller. Yes, 
* Sir,” anſwered ſhe, he hath been a very great one; 
« there be few gentlemen that know more of all mat- 
ters than he; I faney he hath been croſt in love, or 
95 whateves: fi, I know not, but Fhave livedwith 
him above theſe thirty years, and in all chat time he 
* duk hardly 9 living people. She then 
* „ 
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gat he e bee which the wa luck 
wh Partridge ; but Jones —— 
time: for his. — i was greatly r fee: 
extraordinary perſon, Though "_ woman, there- 
Gore; e. one of her anſwers with deſiring 
him to be gone, Fan! Partridg ze proceeded ſo far as to 
pull him by _ ſleeve, he nas continued to invent neu 
queſtions, till the old woman with an affrighted coun- 
tenance, declared ſhe heard her maſter's — and 
at the ſame inſtant more than one voice was heard with» 
out the door, crying: D—n your blood, ſhe; us 
« your money this inſtant. . Your. money, you villain, 
or we will blow your brains about your ears. 
0, good heaven! cries the old woman, ſome 
| villains, to be ſure, have attacked my maſter. O la! 
what ſhall I do? what ſhall Ido? How, cri 
Jones, how Are theſe piſtols loaded? 0, 
« Sir, there is nothing in them, indeed O, pray don't 
murder us, gentlemen,” (for in reality ſhe now had 
the ſame opinion of thoſe within, as ſhe had of thoſe 
without.) Jones made her no anſwer; but ſnat 
an old broad - word which hung in the room, be in- 
| ſtantly ſallied out, where he found the old gentleman 
ſtruggling with two ruffians, and begging for mercy, 
Jan aſked no- queſtions, but fell ſo #2 Poe 
with his broad-fivord, that the fellows immediately 
quitted their hold; and, without offering to attack our 
hero, betook themſelves to their heels, — made their 
eſcape; for he did not attempt to them, being 
contented with having delivered the old gentlemanz 
and indeed he concluded he had pretty well done their 
buſineſs: for both of them, as they ran off, cried. out 
with bitter oaths, that * were dead men. Bye 
Vol. II. E Jones 
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Jones preſently ran to liftup the old gentleman; who 
ee a png: in che ſerif, — the 
ſume time great concern, leſt he ſhould have received 
any harm from the villains. The old man ſtared a 
moment at Jones, and then cried: No, Sir, no, I 

have very little harm, I thank you. Lord have mercy 
< upon me.“ I ſee, Sir, ſaid Jones, you are not 
+ free from apprehenſions even of thoſe who have had 
the happineſs to be your deliverers; nor can Iblame 
any ſuſpicions which you may have; but indeed, 
* you have no real occaſion for any; here are none 
but your friends preſent. Haying miſt our way this 
cold night, we took the liberty of warming ourſelves 

at your fire, whence we were juſt departing when 
© we heard you call for aſſiſtance, which I muſt lay, 
Providence alone ſeems to have ſent you. *Proyi» 

_ £ dence indeed, cries the old gentleman, if it be 
ſo. So it is, I aſſure you, cries. Jones, here is 
your own ſword, Sir. I have uſed it in your de- 
< fence, and I now return it into your on hand. 

T !be old man having received the ſword, which was 

ſttained with the blood of his enemies, looked ſtedfaſtly 

at Jones during ſome moments, and then with a ſigh, 

cried out: You will pardon me, young gentleman, I 

was not always of a ſuſpicious temper, nor am a 

friend of ingratitude,” Be thankful then, cries 

Jones, to that Providence to which you owe 

.*. your deliverance; as to my part, I have only 

* diſcharged the common duties of humanity, and 

* what I would have done for any fellow creature in 

© your ſituation. Let me look at you a little longer, 

cries the old gentleman— * You are a human crea 

ture then? Well, perhaps you are. Come, Pl 
ik 4 
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6 lk into my linle hun. Vou have bane my de- 


$ liverer indeed. 

The old woman was diſtrafted between the Narr 
which ſhe had of her maſter, and for him; and Par- 
tridge was, if poſſible, in a greater fright. The for- 
mer of theſe, however, when ſhe heard her maſter 
ſpeak kindly to Jones, and perceived what had hap- 
pened, came again to herſelf; but Partridge no ſooner 
ſaw the gentleman, than the ſtrangeneſs of his dreſs 
infuſed greater terrors into that poor fellow, than he 
had before felt either from the ſtrange. deſcription 
which he had heard, or from the elde which had 
happened at the door. - r 

To ſay the truth, it was an appearance which might 
have affected a more conſtant mind than that of Mir. 

Partridge. This perſon was of the talleſt ſize, with 2 
long beard as — as ſnow... His body was clothed 
with the ſkin of an als, made ſomething into the ſorm 
of a coat. He wore likewiſe boots on his legs, amd 4 
cap on his head, both u ee . the Tg of ſome 
other animals. 1 110 

As ſoon as the old en came into his ws 
the old woman began her- congratulations: on his | 
py eſcape from the ruffians. Les, cried he, Lhave 

« eſcaped indeed, thanks to my preſerver. Ole 
bleſſing on lim anſwered ſ he, he is a good igen · 

* tleman, I warrant him. I was afraid your worf hi 

would have been angry with me for letting him in; 

* and to be certain I ſhould not have done It, had not 
Il I ſeen by the moon, light, that he was a i 
„and almoſt frozen to death. And to be certaim it 
* muſt have been ſome good angel. _ ſent 1 
a "__ and tempted me to * ar: b 05 18815 
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I am afraid, Sir,” faid the old eden DT 
8 * J have nothing in this houſe which you can with: | 


© eat or drink, unleſs: you will accept a dram of bran. 


dy; of which I can give you ſome moſt excellent, 
© and which I have had by me theſe thirty years. 
Jones declined this offer i x4 a very civil and proper 


ſpeech, and then the other aſked him: * Whither he 


© was travelling when he miſt his way? ſaying: I muſt 
< own myſelf ſurpriſed to ſee ſuch a perſon as you ap- 
<, pear to be journeying on foot at his eimegti night, 


I ſuppoſe, Sir, you are a gentleman of halls parts: 


for you do not look like one who is uſed to travel 
« far — horſes. 

Appearances, cried Jones, care 1 Jeceirful; 
men ſometimes look like what they are not. If. | 
© fare/you I am not of this country, and whither . 
* travelling, in reality T ſcarce know myſelf? 

:1 * Whoever you are, or whitherſoever you geo go 
bo: 83 old man, . ue 


I once more, replied Tos.  affirin that you 


| © have none; for there can be no merit in having 


Chaxarded that in your ſervice on which I ſet no vas 
ue. eee, an AY cp 
* life.” 8 „ | 

am Grey! young enen anſivered the 
ftrager, <a ore — r r 
| tat your, years. „ YO HP” 
the moſtur- 
of mankind . Perhaps you have had 4 


end, or a miſtreſs, replied the other. How 


could you, cries Jones, mention two words ſuffi- 


* cient to drive me to diſtraction. Either of them 
| 1 8 i | & Ae ; 
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© are enough to drive any man to diſtraction, a 


ſwered the old man. I inquire no farther, Sir. 
Ferhaps my curioſity hath led me too far already. 
Indeed, Sir, cries Jones, I cannot cenſure a paſa 
« jon, which I feel at this inſtant in the higheſt de- 
gree. You will pardon me, when J aſſũre you; that 
© every thing which I have ſeen or heard ſince I firſt 
entered this houſe, hath conſpired to raiſe the greats | 
* eſt curioſity in me. Something very extraordinary 
* muſt have determined you to this — of life, 
* and I have reaſon to fear your own hiſtory is not 


without misfortunes.” 


Here the old gentleman again Gahed, and a 
ſilent for ſome minutes; at laſt, looking earneſtly on 
Jones, he ſaid: J have read that a good countenance 


s a letter of recommendation; if fo, none ever can 
be more ſtrongly recommended than yourſelf. H I 


did not feel ſome yearnings towards you from ano- 
ther conſideration, I muſt be the moſt ungratefuf 


monſter upon earth; and I am really concerned-itis 


no otherwiſe in my power, than by words, to con- 
vince you of my gratitude. 
Jones after a moments heſitation anſwered: « That 
© it was in his power by words to gratify him ex- 
a « tremely, I have confeſt a curioſity, ſaid he, Sir; 
* need I ay how much obliged I ſhall; be to you, if 
you would condeſcend to gratify it? Will you ſuffer 
© me therefore to beg, unleſs ſome tenſe re- 


ſtrains you, that you would be pleaſed to acquaint 


me what motives have induced you thus to withdraw _ 
from the ſociety of mankind, and to berake yourſelf | 
* to acourſe of life to which it 1 appears you 


Ts were not born? 
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I ſcarce think myſelf at liberty to reſuſe you any 


© thing, after what hath happened, replied the cod 
man; if you deſire therefore to hear the ſtory of an 


 F. unhappy man, I will relate it to you. Indeed you 
judge rightly, in thinking there is commonly ſome- 
© thing extraordinary in the fortunes of thoſe who fly 
from ſociety: for however it may ſeem a paradox, 
* or even a contradiftion, certain it is that great phi- 
« lanthropy chiefly inclines us to avoid and deteſt 
© mankind; not on account ſo much' of their private 
< and ſelfiſh vices, but for thoſe of a relative kind; 
* ſuch as envy, malice, treachery, cruelty,” with eve 

© other fpecies of malevolence. Theſe are the — 
© which true abhors, and which rather 


© than ſee and converſe with, ſhe avoids ſociety itſelf, 
However, without a compliment to you, you do 


© not appear to me one of thoſe whom I ſhould ſhun 
or deteſt; nay, I muſt fay, in what little hath dropt 
from you, there appears ſome parity in our for- 
© tunes; I hope however yours will conclude more 
* ſucceſsfully” et 

Here ſome compliments paſſed between our hero 
and his hoſt, and then the letter was going to begin 
his hiſtory, when Partridge interrupted him. His 


| appr ehenfions had now pretty well left him; but ſome |} 


of his terrors remained; he therefore reminded 
the gentleman of that excellent brandy which he had 


mentioned. This was preſently brought, and Par- 


tridge ſwallowed a large bumper. „ 
Ihe gentleman then, without any farther preface 
began as you may read in the next chapter. 
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Iz which the Man of the Hill begins to relate - 
bis SON: © at: os 
vas born in a village of Somerſetſhire, called 
1 Mark, in the year 1657; my father was one of 
© thoſe whom they call gentlemen farmers, He had 
© a little eſtate of about 300 l. a year of his own, and 
© rented another eſtate of near the ſame value. He 
« was prudent and induſtrious, and ſo good a luſ⸗ 
bandman, that he might have led a very eaſy and 
comſortable life, had not an arrant vixen of a wife 
» ſoured his domeſtic quiet. But though this circum- 
* ſtance perhaps made him miſerable, it did not make 
him poor: for he confined her almoſt entirely at 


© home, and rather choſe to bear eternal upbraidings = 


in his own houſe, than-to injure his fortune by in- 
dulging her in the extravagancies, ſhe deſired. a- 
By this Xanthippe,,—( ſo was the wife of Socrati 

* called, faid Partridge.) By this Xanthippe he ha 

* two ſons, of which I was the younger. He de- 

ſigned to give us both good education; but m 
* elder brother, who, unhappily for him, was the 

favourite of my mother, utterly negle&ed his learn- 

„ing; inſomuch that after having been five or ſix- 
_ © years at ſchool with little or no improvement, my 

father being told by his maſter, that it would be to 


no purpoſe to keep him longer there, at laſt com- 


* plied with my mother in taking him home from the 
hands of that tyrant, as fhe called bis maſter; 


though indeed he gave the lad much leſs correction 
* than his idleneſs deſerved, but much more it ſeems, 
e 1 than 
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than the young goideoin liked, who conſtantly | 
_ + complained to his mother of his ſevere tre Amen, 
and ſhe as conſtantly gave him a hearing. 
Ves, yes,” cries Partridge, I have ſeen ſuch 
4 «mothers; „ have been abuſed myſelf by them, and 

very unjuſtly; ſuch Parents ſerve correftion 2 


« 12800 as their children.“ e een 
Jones chid the ede ogne for his i interru tion, and 
then the Stranger rig fr g (a her now, 


+ at the age of fifteen, bid adicu to l learning, and 
© to every thing elſe but to his dog E 
© which * he became ſo expert, that, though 
i « perhap aps you may think it incredible, he could not 

« only hit a Mandl mark with great 1 but 
; bath actually ſhot a crow as it was flying in the air, , 

(He was Werwils excellent at finding a hare firing, | 
© and was ſoon reputed one of the beſt ſportſmen in 

the country. A reputation which both he and his 
mother enjoyed as. La as if he had AA thong 
0 * fineſt ſcholar. N 


+ The 1 brother made me at fil 
© think my lot the harder, in being continued at 
©. ſchool; ; I ſoon changed my — for as 1 

advanced pretty faſt in learning, my labours be- 
came — 5 and my exerciſe ſo Celightful, that holi- 

& ee were my moſt unpleaſant time: for my mo- 

ther, who never loved me, now ap — — that 

A had, the greater ſhare of my 8 affection, 
| © and finding, or at leaſt thinking, that I was more 
1 *—.— notice of by ſome gentlemen of learning, and 

Foe, he on: 8 parſon of the pariſh, than my 

« Dots, now ae * ſight, and made home wn 
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« difagreeable to me, that what is called by ſchool- 

boys Black Monday, was to me the whiteſt in the 
 wholp;yeutre: ee eee yore ee 
FHaving, at lenght gone through the ſchool at 


= LR 


4 Taunton, I was thence removed to Exeter college 
in Oxford, where I remained font yeats; at the end 


of which an accident took me off entirely from my 
© ſtudies; and hence I may truly date the riſe of all 


7 
* 


9 


which happened to me afterwards in lifmſGGQ. 

There was at the ſame college with myſelf one 
* Sir George Greſham, a young fellow who was in- 
* titled to a very conſiderable fortune; which he was 


not, by the will of his father, to come into full poſ- 
ſeſſion of, till he arrived at the age of twenty: five. 
However, the liberality of his guardians gave him 


+ little cauſe. to regret the abundant caution of his 
father: for they allowed him five hundred Paund a 
year while he remained at the univerſity, where he 
© kept his horſes and his whore, and lived as wicked 
and as profligate a life, as he could have done, had 
he been never ſo entirely maſter of his fortune; for be- 


ſides the five hundred a year which he received from 
his guardians, he found means to ſpend a thouſand 
more. He was above the age of twenty- one, and 


had no difficulty in gaining what credit he pleaſed. 

This young fellow, among many other tolerable 
bad qualities, had one very diabolical. He had a 
great delight in deſtroying. and ruining the youth 
* of inferior fortune, by drawing them into expences 
which they could not afford ſo well as himſelf; and 
the better, and worthier, and ſoberer, any young 


man was, the greater pleaſure and triumph had he 
in his deſtruction. Thus aing the character which 
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< js onded of the devil, and going wur © g ; 


£ whom he might devour. 


. © Tt was my misfortune to fall into'an acquaintance 
* and intimacy with this gentleman. My reputation of 


© diligence in my ſtudies made me a deſirable object 


© of his miſchievous intention; and my own inclina- 


tion made it ſufficiently eaſy for him to effect his 


3 ſe; for th h I had a lied myſelf with 
Purpole; oug p yſelf wi 
9 2 induſtry to books, in which I took- great de- 


ight, there were other pleaſures i in which I was ca- - 


—.— of taking much greater; for I was high- 
© mettled, had a violent flow of animal ſpirits, was 
6; a little ambitious, and extremely amorous. . 


] had not long contracted an intimacy with Sie 


© Geo rge, before I becamg a partaker of all his plea- 


2.4 fares? ? and when I was once entered on that ſcene, 


© neither my inclination, nor my ſpirit, would ſuffer 
me to play an under- part. I was ſecond to none 
© of the company in any acts of debauchery; nay, I 
© ſoon diſtinguiſhed myſelf fo notably in all-riots and 
< diſorders, that my name generally ſtood firſt in the 
© roll of delinquents; and, inſtead of being lamented 
as the unfortunate pupil of Sir George, I was now 


© accuſed as the perſon who had miſled and debauch- 


ed that hopeful young gentleman; for though he 
©. was the ringleader and promoter of all the miſchief, 
© he was never ſo conſidered, I fell at laſt under the 
* cenfure of the vice chancellor, and vey! narrowly 
% an expulſion. 


% 


ou will eaſily believe, Sir, that fach a life as 1 


am now deſcribing muſt be incompatible with my 
further propreſs in learning; and that in proportion 


0 as I addicted ä more and more to looſe e 
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fre, I muſt grow more and more remiſs in appli- 
(cation to my ſtudies. This was truly the conſe- 
quence; but this was not all. My expences:now 
greatly exceeded not only my former income, but 
© thoſe additions which I extorted from my poor 
generous father, on 3 of _ war. _ 
« fary for preparing for my approaching degree ot 
; a oy of 5.8 Theſs 3 however, grew 
« at laſt ſo frequent and exorbitant, that my father, 
© by ſlow degrees, opened his ears to the accounts 
+ which he received from many quarters of my preſent 
behaviour, and which my mother failed not to echo 
very faithfully and loudly; adding: Ay, this is 
the fine gentleman, the ſcholar wao doth ſo much 
„ honour to his family, and is to be the making of 
„it. I thought what all this learning would come 
« to. He is to be the ruin of us all, I find, after 
his elder brother hath been denied neceſſaries for 
« his/fake, to perfect his education forſooth,; for 
« which he was to pay us ſuch intereſt: I thought 
« what the intereſt would come to; © with much 
© more of the ſame kind; but I have, I believe fatis- 
« fied you with thus taſtes 2 np ne inal one 
My father therefore be gan now to return remon- 
ſtrances, inſtead of money, to my demands, which 
brought my affairs perhaps a little ſooner to a cri- 
_ * fis; but had he remitted me his whole income, you: 
vill imagine it could have ſufficed a very ſhort time 
to ſupport one who kept pace with the expences of 
* Sir George Greſham. PS; ß 
It is more than poſſible, that the diſtreſs I was 
now in for money, and the impraQticability of going 
on in this manner, might have reſtored me at once 


„ 
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to my ſenſes and to my ſtudies, had I opened my 
eyes, before I became involved in debts;, from 
wich I faw no hopes of ever extricating myſelf 
This was indeed the great art of Sir George, and 
* by which he accompliſhed the ruin of many, whom 

* he afterwards laughed at as fools and coxcombs, 
„ for vying, as he called it, with a man of his for- 


„ tune. To bring this about he would now and then 


advance a little money himſelf, in order to ſupport 
the credit of the unfortunate youth with other peo- 
* ple: till, by means of that very credit, he was ir- 
„My mind being, by theſe means, grown as def: 
* perate as my fortune, there was ſcarce a wickedneſs 
which I did not meditate, in order for my relief. 
$# Self-murder itſelf became the ſubject of my ſerious 
I deliberation; and I had certainly reſolved on it, 

had not a more ſhameful, though perhaps leſs ſinful 
thought expelled it from my head. Here he heſi. 


tated a moment, and then cried out: I proteſt, ſo 


many years have not waſhed away the ſhame of 
*this-a&, and 1 ſhall bluſh while I relate it. Jones 
deſired him to pals over any thing that might give 


him pain in the relation; but Partridge eagerly cried 


out: O pray, Sir, let us hear this; I had rather 
© hear this than all the reſt; as I hope to be faved, 1 
* will never mention a word of it.” Jones was going 
to rebuke him, but the ſtranger prevented it, by pro- 
ceeding thus. I had a chum, a very prudent, fru- 
* gal young lad, who, though he had no very large 


$ allowance, had by his parſimony heaped up upwards 


of ſorty guineas, which Tknew he kept in his eferu- 
tore. I took therefore an opportunity of purloin 
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ing his key from his breeches pocket Achille, be was 
aſleep, ànd thus made myſeif maſter: of all his 
riches. After which L again conveyed his key into 
his pocket, and counterfeiting lep, though I never 
« once; cloſed my eyes, lay in bed till after he aroſe 
and went to prayers, an exerciſe: to > which] bad long 
6 been unaccuſtomed. ohne. Boie nn, 
© Timorous thieves; _ extreme cantiony often 
fubject themſelves to coveries, which thoſe of a 
6 boller kind eſcape. Thus it happened to me; — 
© had T boldly broke open his eſerutore, T had, per 
* haps, eſcaped even lis ſuſpicion, but as it — 
« plain that the perſon who robbed him had poſſeſſed 
© himſelf of his key, he had no doubt, when he firſt 
| * miſſed his money, but that his chum was certainly 
| * the thief Now as he was of a fearful" diſpoſition, | 
© and much my inferior in ſtrength, and, 1 believe, 
; 2.6 courage, he did nor dare to confront! me with 
my guilt, for fear of worſe bodily conſequences, 
« which might happen to him. He repaired there- 
fore immediately to the vice chancellor, and, upon 


* ſwearing to the robbery, and to the circumſtances - 


' of it, very eaſily obtained a" warrant againſt one 
© who had now Wo: 5 Lance neee n agony! 6 


Fo univerſity.” | 


© Luckily for me 1 15 out of the college desen, | 
evening; for that day T attended a young lady in 
a chaiſe to Whitney, where we ſtaid all night; and 
in our return the next morning to Oxford, I met 
one of my cronies, who acquainted me with ſuf 
ficient news ER, myſelf to make me ahi 
a horſe another way. 
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I ſhe immediately conſented, 
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Piay, Sir, did he mention any thing of the 
©; plan? aid Partridge. But Jones Legged the / 
gentleman to proceed, without regarding ny. nir 
tinent * which he did as follo wW. 
Sen ing now abandoned all thoughts of return. 
6 ing to. Oxford, the next thing which offered / itſelf 
© was a journey to London. I imparted this -inten- 


tion to my female companion, who at firſt remon- 


© ſtrated againſt it; but upon N oducing my wealth, 
e then ſtruck acroſs 
the country into the great Cirenceſter road, and 
* made ſuch haſte, that we an the next e 
15 2 one) in London. 
When you conſider the place whore. I now. was 
. clad the company, with whom I was, you will, 1 
* fancy, conceive that a very ſhort time "0 me 
to an end of that ſum . which I had ſo iniquit only 1 
< d myſelf. 
J was now reduced to a much higher degree 
q diſtreſs than before; the neceſſaries of life began. to 
be numbered among my wants; and what made 
e ſtill the more grievous, was, chat my 
ramour, of whom I was now grown imm 
4 rately fond, ſhared the ſame diſtreſſes with myſelf, 


To ſee a woman you love in diſtreſs; to be unable 


4 to xelieve her, and at the ſame time to reflect that 
you have brought her into this ſituation, is, per- 


haps, a curſe of which no imagination can repre, 
© ſent the horrors to thoſe who have not felt it. 
1 believe it from my. ſoul, cries Jones; and. 11 


„ pity you from the bottom of my heart. He then 


took two or three diſorderly turns about the room, 
= and at laſt begged pardon ; and flung himſelf 1 into 


= 
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* ſo ſeverely aggravated the horrors. of my preſent 
« ſituation, that they became abſolutely intolerable. 
I could with leſs pain endure the raging of my on 
© natural unſatisfied appetites, even hunger or thirſt, 
than I could ſubmit to leave ungratified the moſt 
« whimſical deſires of a woman, on whom I fo ex- . 
« travagantly doated, that though 1 knew ſhe had 
« been the miſtreſs of half my acquaintance, I firmly 


intended to marry her. But the good creature was 
+ unwilling to conſent to an action which the world 
might think ſo much to my diſadvantage. And 


© as, poſſibly, ſhe compaſſionated the daily anxieties 
5 which ſhe muſt have perceived me ſuffer on her 
account, ſhe reſolyed to put an end to my/diſtreſs. 


© She ſoon indeed found means to relieve me from 


my troubleſome and perplexed ſituation; for while | 
© I was diſtracted with various inventions to ſupply | 


her 2 ſhe very kindly —betrayed me 


* to one of her former 74 at Oxford, — whoſe - 
* care and diligence I was immediately "pp 
and committed to gaol. 
Here I firſt began ſeriouſly to refle& on tems 
: carriages a SY former life;-.on the errors I had 
; on the misfortunes which I had 
2 wn, on d myſelf and on the grief which I muſt 
have occaſioned to one of the beſt of fathers. When 
I added to all theſe the perfidy of my miſtreſs, fuck | 
was the horror of my mind, that lie , inſtead of 


TL being longer deſirable, grew. the object ot my ab- 


8 Wange ; and I could have. gladly embraced. death 


. . 
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A my deareſt friend, if it had offered 
5 Soo unattended by ſhame. - | 
The time of the affizes ſoon e came, 
Aeved by Habeas Corpus to Oxford, bers 18 
© peed certain conviction and condetiinatiii 3 oy 
to my great fſurprize,” none appeared againſt me, 
and I was, at the end of the ſeſſions, diſcharged for 
* want of proſecution. In ſhort, my chum had leſt 
© Oxford, and whether from indolence, or from what 
© other motive, I am ignorant, had declined « amen. 
© ing himſelf any farther in the affair.“ 
Perhaps, cries Partridge, he aid not care to 
© have your blood upon his hands, and he was in 
5 the right on't. If any perſon was to be — 
upon my evidence, I fhould never be able to lie 
alone afterwards, for eur of ſeeing his ghoſt. 5 | 


I fhall ſhortly doubt, Partridge,” ſays my 


7 Whether thou art more brave or wiſe . Your 
laugh at me, Sir, if you pleaſe, anſwered Partridge; 
hut if you will hear a very hort ſtory which I cin l, 

; and which is moſt certainly true, perhaps you m 


L 4 change your opinion. In the pariſh Where I was 


* bots Here Jones would have ſilenced him; 
but the ſtranger interceded that he might be per · 
mitted to tell his ſtory; and in the mean time = 
miſed to recollect the remainder of his own... 
' Partridge then proceeded thus: In the En 
0 where Fwas born, there lived a farmer whoſe name 
was Bridle, and he had a fon named Francis, a good 
© hopeful young fellow; I was at the grammar ſchool 
with him, where [ remember he was got into Ovid's 
Epiſtles, and he could conſtrue you three lines to · 


bi: amd ſometimes * bn into a dictionary. 
I Beſides 
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geſides all tliis, he was a very good lad, never miÞs - 
« ſed church o 8 58, and was e one of 
(the beſt "plclm-ſinpers 4 in the whole. pariſh. He 
would indeed now and then take a cup too math: 
and that was the only Salt he had. Well, 
but come to the ghoſt, cries Jones. Never fear, 
Sir, I ſhall come to him ſoon enough, anſwered 
partridge. You muſt know: then, that farmer 
© Bridie loſt a: mare, a ſorrel one to the beſt of my 

© remembrance; and ſo. ir fell out, that this young 
© Francis ſhortly/afterward being at a fair at Hindon, 


© and as I think it was on — I car: remember the 


day; ard being as he was, what ſhould he happen 
to meet, but a man upon his father's: mare. Frank 
* called out preſently: Stop thief; and it being in the 
middle of the fair, it was impoſſible, you know, 
« for the man to make his eſcape. So they appre- 
* hended him, and carried kim before the juſtice; I 
© remember it was juſtice Willoughby. of N oyle; a 
very worthy good gentleman, and he co 
bound Frank in à recognizance, 
E, a hard word compounded: of 
© re and cognoſeo; but it differs in its meaning from 
the uſe of the ſimp le, as many other compounds do. 


Well, at laſt, 0 5 came my Lord Juſtice Page to 


bold the aſſizes, and ſo the fellow was had up, 
* and Frank was had up as a witneſs. To be ſure I 
* ſhall never forget the face of the judge „when he 
began to aſk him what he had to fay againſt the 

* priſoner, He made poor Frank: tremble and ſhake 
in his ſhoes, © Well, you fellow,” fays my Lord, 
* what have you to fay? Don't ſtand humming and 
- "_— but ſpeak out; but however he ſoon turn- 
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ed altogether as civil to Frank, and Wb to ti 
der at the fellow; and when he aſked him, if be 
Had any thing to ſay for himſelf, the fellow ſaid he 
had . the horſe. Ay! anſwered the judge 
thou art a lucky fellow; I have travelled the circuit 
« theſe forty years, and never found a horſe. in my 
1 6 life; but III tell thee what, , friend, thou [wall 


„ more lucky than thou didſt know of: for thou did 


_ «not only find a horſe, but a halter too, I promiſe 
<-thee.” To be ſure I ſhall never forget the word, 
pon which every body fell a laughing, as how 
s ond they help it? Nay, and twenty other jeſt 
dhe made, 1 5 1 can't remember now. There 
was ſomething about his {kill im horſefleſh; which 
made all the folks laugh. To be certain the judge 
* muſt have been a very brave man, as well as aman 
«of much learning. It is indeed charming ſpont to 
hear trials upon life and death. One thing I ohn 
I thought a little hard, that the priſoner's counſel 
was not ſuffered to ſpeak for him, though he deſired i 
only to be heard one very ſ „. but my Lord 
would not hearken to hi ſuffered 2 
* counſellor to talk againſt him for 44 1 an hour, 
I thought it hard, I own, that there ſhould be { 
Z many of them; my Lord, and tlie court, and the 
jury, and the counſellors, and the witneſſes, all up- 
* on one: poor man, and he too in chains. Well, 
4 the fellow was hanged, as to be ſure it could'be no 
* otherwiſe, and poor Frank could never be ealy 
about it. He never was in the dark alone, but he 
0 fancied he :faw the fellow's ſpirit." + Well, and is 
* this thy ſtory ?;,cries' Jones. No, no, anſwerel 


Partridge rofl 0 Lord! have e upon me. —1 "th 
11 4 4 


ing from the alehouſe in a long narrow dark lane, 
« there he ran directly up againſt him, and the ſpirit 
was all in white, and fell upon Frank; and Fran 
«© who is a ſturdy lad, fell upon the ſpirit again; an 
there they ay a tuſſel d. eg and poor Frank 
© was dreadfully beat: indeed he made a ſhift at laſt 
« to crawl home; but what with the beating, ed 
« what with the fright, he lay ill above a. fortni 
© and all this 1s' moſt certainly true, and the” wi le 
* parif h will bear witneſs to it. 
The ftranger finiled at this ſtory, and Jade burſt 
into aloud fir of laughter, upon which Partridge cried: 
© Ay, you may laugh, Sir, and ſo did ſome others, 


© ter than an atheiſt; who. forſooth, becauſe there 
© was a calf with a white face found Tous in the ſame 


| © knew it to be a fpirit, and could fiwear to him i in 
any court in "Chrildendojn,” and he had not drank. 
above a quart or two, or ſich a matter of liquor 
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aus all from dipping our hands in blood, I fay.” 
Well, Sir, faid Jones to the ſtranger, © Mr. par- 


lh. df 


* you no future interruption, if you will be ſo kind 
as he hath taken breath for a while, we think it pro- 


an 1 end to d this chapter. 
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« juſt now coming to the matter; for one night, com; | 


particularly a (quire, wha'is thought | to be no bet- 


© lane the next morning, would fain have it; that 
the battle was between Frank and that, as if a'calf 
would ſet upon a man. Beſides, Frank told me he 


© at the time. Lud have mercy upon us, and | keep | 


c ' tridge hath finiſhed his tory, and I hope will give. 
to proceed.” He then reſumed his narration, but 


per to give it to our reader, and ſhall therefore Put 


Fo char. 
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ts h the Man of the Hut continues his ; 
3 455 'Y. „ | 


HAD now 7 my libe 0 aid = 
ger, but I had loſt my ber” Gd 35 for ra 
< is a wide difference between the caſe of a man who 
< is barely acquitted of a crime in a court of juſtice, 
0 and of him who ig acquitted in his own heart, and 
c in the opinion of the people. I was conſcious of 
my guilt, and aſhamed to look any one in the face, 
5 * reſolved to leave Oxford the next morning, before 
© the day -light diſcovered me to the 975 of ary be. 2 
« holders. . 
© When 1 had got clas. oF the city, it t firſt entered 
© into my head to return home to my father, and en · 
* deavour to obtain his forgiveneſs; but as I had no 
« reaſon to doubt his knowledge of all which had paſt, 
© and as I was well aſſured of his great averſion. to 
«© all acts of diſhoneſty, I could entertain no hopes of 
„being received by him, eſpecially ſince I was too, 
« certain of all the good offices in the power of mM 
mother: nay, 1 my father's pardon. been as fure, 
as I conceived his 1 to be, I yet queſtion 
© whether I could have had the aſſurance to behold 
him, or whether I could, upon any terms, have 
© ſubmitted to live and converſe with thoſe, who, 1 
c Was convinced, knew me to 1 been guilty of of ſo 
c « baſe an action. 
I haſtened therefore back to Lenden the beſt re · 
F tirement of either grief or ſhame, unleſs for perſons 
* of a very public character; for here you have the ad- 
1 7 8 ſolitude without its diladvantage, , ſince 
AH) - "HS 8 you 


* 
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you may be alone and in company at the ſame time 
and while you walk or fit unobſerved, noiſe, burr 
and a conſtant ſucceſſion. of objects, entertain 
mind, and prevent the ſpirits from preying on them 
ſelves, or rather on grief or ſhame, which are the 
< moſt unwholeſome diet in the world; and on which 
(though there are many who never taſte either but 
* in public), there are ſome who can feed very plen- 
« tifully, and very fatally when alone. 
But as there is ſcarce any human good without 
© its concoraitant evil, ſo there are people who ſind 
an inconvenience in this unobſerving temper of man- 
kind; I mean perſons who have no money; for as 
© you are not put out of countenance, ſo neither are 
you cloathed or fed by thoſe who do not know you. 
And a man may be as eaſily ſtarved in Leade! 
* market as in the deſerts of Arabia. 18 aber? 
It was at preſent my fortune to be deſtitute of that 
great evil, as it is apprehended to be by ſeveral 
< writers, who I ſuppoſe were over-burthened with it, 
| © namely, Money.' , With ſubmiſſion, Sir, faid 
Partridge, © I do not remember any writers who have 
called it Malorum ; but irritamenta Malorum. EE 
« fodiuntur opes irritamenta Malorum.” * Well, Sir, 
* coritinued the ſtranger, * whether it be an evil, or 
* only the cauſe of evil, I was entirely void of it, 
and at the ſame time of friends, and as I thought 
of acquaintance; when one evening, as I was paſſing 
through the Inner Temple, very hungry, and very 
© miſerable, I heard a voice on a ſudden haling me 
with great familiarity by my chriſtian name; and 


upon my turning about, I preſently recollected the 


perſon who fo ſaluted me, to have been my fellow- 
8 F 3 ä 
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| collegiate; one who had left the tire ß above 


year, and long before any of my misfortunes had 
ien me. This gentleman, whoſe name was 

« . chook me heartily by the hand, and, ex- 
< prefling great joy at meeting me, propoſed. our im- 

© mediately drinking a bottle together. I firſt de- 
©, clined the propoſal, and pretended buſineſs; but as 
£ he was very earneſt and preſſing, hunger at laſt 
* overcame my pride, and I fairly confeſſed to him! 
had no money in my 1 yet not without fram- 
ing a lie for an excuſe, and imputing it to my hay- 
ing changed my breeches that morning. Mr. Wat- 
_ © ſon anſwered: I thought, Jack, you and I had been 
< too old acquaintance for you to mention ſuch a 


matter.“ He then took me by the arm, and was 
3 g me along; but I gave him very little trou - 
le, for my own inclinations pulled me ns frong- 


© er than he could do. 


We then went into the Friars, whick you know | 


is the ſcene of all mirth and jollity. Here when we 


« arrived at the tavern, Mr. Watſon applied himſelf 


© to the drawer only, without taking the leaſt notice 


© of the cook; for he had no ſuſpicion. but that I had 


* dined long ſince. However, as the caſe was really 
* otherwiſe, I forged another falſhood, and told my 
* companion, I had been at the further end of the City 


on buſineſs of conſequence, and had ſnapt up a mut. 


ton chop in haſte; ſo that I was again hungry and 
«* wiſhed he would add a beef: ſtake to his bottle. 
Some people, cries Partridge, * ought. to have 
good memories, or did you find juſt money enough 
« in your breeches to pay for the mutton- chop? 


779 * obſervation is 44 ich anſwered the wn 


3g 
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« and ] believe ſuch blunders are inſeparable fro 
« dealing in untruth. — But to proceed. | 
© now to feel myſelf extremely happy. The mourn 
wine ſoon revived my ſpirits to a high pitch, and I 
enjoyed much pleaſure in the converſation of my 
old acquaintance, the rather as I thought him en- 
e tirely ignorant of what bad EY at the un 
« verſity ſince his leaving it. 4 
| © But he did not ſuffer me to remain long inthis 
© agreeable deluſion; for taking a bumper in one 
hand, and holding me by the other: Here, my 
« boy, cries he, here's wiſhing you joy of your 
« * being fo honourably acquitted of that affair laid to 
our charge. I was thunder: ſtruck with confu- 0 
ion at thoſe words, which Watſon, obſerving, pro- 
85 Fre thus Nay, never be aſhamed; man; 
thou haſt been acquitted, andy cn now dares 
call thee guilty; * prithee do tell me, who. am 
« thy fri end, 1 I hope thou didſt really rob him; for 
| © rat me if it was not a meritorious action to Arrip 
« ſuch a ſneaking pitiful raſcal, and inſtead of the two. 
hundred guineas, I wiſh you had taken as many thou- 
* ſands, Come, come, my boy, don't be ſhy af con- 
« fefling to me; you are not now brought before one 
« of the pimps. D—n me, if I don't honour you for 
« 1t; for, as I hope for ſalvation, I would have made 
« no manner of ſeruple of doing the fame thing,” * 
This declaration a little relieved my abaſhment, 
* and as wine had now ſomewhat opened my heart, 
© I very freely acknowledged the robbery, but ac- 
* quainted him that he had been miſinformed as to 
the ſum taken, which was little more ey; a "on 
part of what he had mentioned, 
| F * j 41 
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Lam ſorry for it with all my heart,” e be, 


4 Follow bur my counſel, and I will ſhew you a way 


© to go with him and try my fortune. I anſwered, be 


the meaning of that word; but Jones ſtopped bis 


and I wiſh thee better ſucceſs another time. Tho 
« if you will take my advice, you ſhall have no oc | 
caſion to run any ſuch riſk. A ſaid he, 
© (taking ſome dice out of his pocket), * here's the 
„ ſtuff. Here are the implements; here are the little 
« doQors which cure the diſtempers of the ' purſe, 


4 to empty the pocket of a queer cull, "RON any 
« „danger of the bling En 50112) 


„Nubbing cheat, cries Fartridge, rey, di, 

8 what i is tllate? een 
Why that, Sir, 5s hk Angel)” is A cant 
© phraſe for the gallows; for as gameſters differ little 
m highwaymen in their morals, fo do they Ml 

i « net reſemble them in their language. 


We had now each drank our bottle, when Me. 
© Watſon faid, the board was fitting, and that he 
© muſt attend, earneſtly preſſing me, at I fame time, 


knew that was at preſent out of my power, as l 
© had informed him of the emptineſs of my pocket. 
To fay the truth, I doubted not, from his many 
© ſtrong expreſſions of friendſhip, but that he would 
© offer to lend me a ſmall ſum for that purpoſe; but 
©he anſwered: * Never mind that, man, e en boldly 
« run a levant; (Partridge was going to enquire 


mouth ;) © but be circumſpect as to the man. I will 
up you the proper perſon, which may be neceſſary, 
4 as you do not know the town, nor Can n 
a rum cull from a queer one.“ e «The 


ID 
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The bill was now brought, when Watſon paid 
© his ſhare; and was departing.” I remindei him, 
not without bluſ hing, of my having no money. 
-< He anſwered: © That ſignifies nothing, ſeore it be- 
« hind the door, or make a bold bruſh, and talte no 
4 notice Or ſtay, ſays he, I will go down ſtairs 
« firſt, and then do you take up my money, and ſcore 
« the whole reckoning at the bar, and I will wait for 
« you at the corner.” I expreſſed ſome diflike at 
this, and hinted my expeQation that he would have 
depoſited the whole; but he ſwore he had not ano- 
_ © ther ſiwpence in his pocket... 
Ne then went down, and I was prevailed on to 
take up the money and follow him, which I did 
cloſe enough to hear him tell the drawer the rec- 
koning was upon the table. The drawer paſſed by 
me up ſtairs: but I made ſuch haſte into the ſtreet, 
* that I heard nothing of his diſappointment, nor 
did I mention a ſyllable at the bar, according to 
my inftruions. oo 47; LT 8 
We now went directly to the gaming-table, where 
Mr. Watſon to my ſurprize, pulled out a large fam 
of money, and placed it before him, as did many 
* others; all of them, no doubt, conſidering their 
_ * own heaps as ſo many decoy birds, which were to 
_ * inticeanddraw over the heaps of their neighbours. 
* Here it would be tedious to relate all the freaks 
* which fortune, or rather the dice, played in this 
her temple. Mountains of gold were in a ſeuẽ mo- 
ments reduced to nothing at one part of the table, 
* and roſe as ſuddenly in another. The rich grew in 
* a moment poor, and the poor as ſuddenly became 
rich; ſo that it ſeemedaphiloſopher could no where 
VVV Fs _ © have 


© haveſowell inftruQedhis pupils i in deten ip c 
*rich& atleaſt he could no where have ee 
coated the incertainty of their duration. 
For my own part, after having conſiderably: im- 
| «proved. my ſmall eſtare, I at laſt entirely demoliſhed 
it. Mr. Watſon too, after much variety of luck; 
roſe from the table in ſome heat, and declared he 
© had loſt a cool hundred, and would play no longer, 
Then coming up to me; he aſked me to return with 
him to the tavern; but T poſitively refuſed, ſaying, 
I would not bring myſelf a ſecond time into ſuch a 
* dilemma, and eſpecially as he had loſt all his'mo- 
ar 6 and was now in my own condition. Pooh, 
e, bave juſt borrowed a couple of guiness 
a * a friend; and one of them is at your ſervice,” 
He immediately put one of them into n and | 
1 iſted his inclinations 
I was at firſt a little ſhocked at moi to the 
6 Gin houſe whence we had departed in ſo unhandfome 
' © manner; but when the drawer with very civil 
© addreſs, told us, he believed we had forgot to 
N our reckoning, I became perfectly eaſy, and 
very readily gave him a guinea, bid him pay himſelf 
and acquieſced in h unjuſt 12 which had been 
laid on my mem q 
Mir. Watſon now beſpoke the moſt ankert 
« ſupper he could well think of, and though he had 
* contented himſelf with ſimple claret before, nothing 
* now but the moſt precious Burgundy: would ſerve 5 


© his purpoſe. 58 
Our company was ſoon encieaſed by tha addition 
of ſeveral- gentlemen from the gaming-table; moſt 


* whom, n found, came not to the 
e big . __ * tavern 


Gabis. A Pop’, e . 


c tavern to drink, but in the way of buſineſs; for the 
true gameſters pretended to be ill, and refuſed their 
glaſs, while they plied heartily two young fellows, 
© who were to be afterwards pillaged, as indeed th 
were without mercy. Of this plunder I had the 
good fortune to be a ſharer, though I was not yet 
© let intorthe feet. ä u m 4 nay? 

There was one remarkable aceident attended this 
© tavern play; for the money, by degrees, totally dif- 
appeared, fo that though at the beginning the' table 

was half covered with gold, yet before the > var 
ended, which it did not till the next day, being 
day at noon, there was ſcarce a ſingle guinea to be 
© ſeen on the table; and this was the ſtranger, as every 
* perſon preſent except myſelf declared he had loſt; 
and what was become of the money, unleſs the devil 
_ © himſelf carried it away, is difficult to determine 
 * Moſt certainly he did, fays Partridge, for evil 
* ſpirits can carry away any thing without being ſeen, 
though there were never ſo many folk in the room; 
* andT ſhould not have been ſurpriſed; if he had carried 
away all the company of a ſet of wicked wretches, 
who were at play in ſermon time. And I could 
* tell you a true ſtory if T would, where the devil took 
* a man out of bed from another man's wife, and 
carried him away through the key-hole of the door. 
I've ſeen; the very houſe where it was done, and no 
| © body. hath lived in it theſe thirty years.” 
Though Jones was a little offended | by the imperti- 
nence of Partridge, he could not however avoid fmil- 
ing at his ſimplicity. The ſtranger did the fame, and 
then proceeded with his ſtory, as will be ſeen in the 
e CHAP. 
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ode odds; CHAP? XIII. gt 
th Mich the foregoing fry © is farther con- 
22 1 


Y fellow collects had now e me in 3 
new ſcene of liſe. I ſoon became acquainted 
with the whole fraternity of ſharpers, „and was let 
into their ſecrets. I mean into the knowledge of 
thoſe groſs; cheats which are proper to ĩimpoſe upon 
4 the raw and unexperienced: for there are ſome tricks 
of a finer kind, which are known only to a few of 
$ the gang, who are at the head of their profeſſion; 
a degree of honour beyond my expectation; for 
drink, to which I was immoderately addicted, and 
< the natural warmth of my paſſions, prevented me 
« from arriving at any great fucceſs in an art, which 
requires as much coolneſs as the moſt auſtere ſchool 
# of philoſophy. 
Mr. Watſon, with hom 10 now bad; in 4 doſeſt 
o zmity, had unluckily the former failing to a ver 
great exceſs; ſo that inſtead of making a fortune by 
his profeſſion, as ſome others did, he was alternately 
rich and poor, and was often obliged to ſurrender to 
his cooler friends over a bottle which they never 
<, taſted, that plugder that he had taken from culls a 
20 "0p public table. 
However, we both made a ſ hilt to pick upan un. 
2 « abenfocuble livelihood, and for ne. years I con- 
< tinued of the calling, during which time I taſted all 
© the varieties of fortune; ſometimes flouriſhing in 
* affluence, and at others being obliged to ſtruggle with 
e almoſt incredible difficulties. To- day wallowing in 
* luxury, and to morrow "Oo w the 8 _ 
: 5 fx 10 


« 
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© moſt homely fare. My fine clothes being ation 
| © my back in the _—_ TING ons 44% 
© next morning. I, 
One niglit as I was. en pennyleſs om the 
gaming table, I obſerved a very great diſturbarice, 
* and a large mob gathered together in the ftreey” As 
© ] was in no danger from pickpockets, I wie 6 
© into the croud, where, upon enquiry, I 1 
a man Had been rubbed and very hs 
ruffians. The wounded man appeared wn — 
© and ſeemed ſcarce able to ſu yoo r himſelf on — 
© legs. As I had not therefore deprived of mʒ 
humanity by my preſent life and conve ation, though 
_ © they had left me very little of either honeſty or 
fhame, I immediately offered my aſſiſtance to the un- 
bappy perſon, who chankfully accepted it, and put- 
XI * ting bimſelf under my conduQt;-begged me to con- 


* vey him to ſome tavern, where he might ſend for a 


* ſurgeon, being, as he ſaid, faint with loſs of blood, 
He ſeemed indeed highly pleaſed at finding one who 
appeared in the drefs of a gentleman: for as to all 
the reſt of the company preſent, their outſide was 
c * ſuch that he could not way wars any: c 
| in them. | 
I tock the poor man by the arm, and led: bum c 
the tavern where we kept our rendez· vous, as it hap- 
pened to be the neareſt at hand. A ſurgeon happen- 
* ing luckily. to be in the houſe, immediately attend 
ed, and applied himſelf to dreſſing vhis — 
Which Thad the pleaſurs to hear were not rr to 
be mortal. 
The Gamer having very expeditiouſly and — 5 
70 N ni hed his buliias, Wr to enquire = 
o what 
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<: kr of the town the Wourided man lodged;' 
who anſwered: That he was come to town that 
morning; that his horſe was at an inn in Piccadilly, 
« and that he had no other lodging, and vey” 1 or 
y_ acquaintance in town.” 
This ſurgeon, whoſe name L have RG tb ongh 
7 —— it began with an R, had the firſt cha- 
+ raQer in his profeſſion, and was hjene-furgeon to 
© the king. He had moreover many good qualities, 
© and was a very generous, good-natured man, and 
ready to do any ſervice to his fellow. creatures. He 
offered his patient the uſe of his chariot to carry him 
5 his inn, and ut the ſame time vhiſpered in his 
ear: That if wg neee , " be would 
u furniſh him.“ 2 uf 4 5 SY be | ; 1 HU 
The poor man was not now capable of re 
© thanks for this generous offer: for having had 15 
_ © eyes for ſome time ſtedfaſtiy on me, he threw him- 
ſelf back in his chair, erying: O, my ſon! N fon! 


© and then fainted away. 8 
Many of the people preſent imagined this 1 


echad happened through his loſs of blood: but J, who 
vat the fame time began to recollect the features of 
* my father, was now confirmed in my ſuſpicion, 
© and fatisfied that it was he himſelf who. appeared be- 
<-fore me. I preſently ran to him, raiſed him in my 

© arms, and kiſſed his cold lips with the urmoſt eager- 
neſs. Here I muſt draw a curtain over a ſcene 
which I cannot deſeribe: for though I did not lole 

my being, as my father for a while did, my ſenſes 
were however ſo overpowered with aff:ight and ſur- 
. ©priſe; that T-am a ſtranger to what paſſed during 
fi e minutes, and indeed till my father had again 


0 recovered 
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« recovered from his ſwoonʒ and I found 

his arms, both tenderly embracing ph rs 19 a 
« the tears trickled. bs, Bf 07h. chocks of each 
6 Of 095 [196 266k 044 09475 Sues whit; 
Moſt of thoſe ane affsfted bythisſcene; 
G which- we, who, might be conſidered as the actors in 


it, were deſirous of removing from the eyęs of all 
ſpectators, as faſt as we could; my father thereſors 


accepted the kind offer of the ſurgeon's chariot 5 
I attended him in it to his inn.. 
When we were alone rogerbeit, het gently: up- 


* braided me with having negiected to write. th. him 


during ſo. long a time, hut entirely omitted the 
mention of that crime which had occalioneditsc/He 
then informed me of my mother's death, and inſiſted 


* on my returning home with him, ſaying: That 


« he had. long ſuffered the greateſt anxietyn on 
account; that he knew not whether he had mol 


© feared my death or wiſhed it; ſince he had 
„many more dreadful apprebenſions for me, „t 
« Jaſt he ſaid, a neiglibonring gentlemany; bo had 
1 * where I was, and that to reclaim me from 


« juſt recovered a ſon from the ſame 
this courſe of life; was the ſole cauſe of this 


« journey to London.“ He thanked heaven he had 
* ſuccee ed ſo far as to find me out by means uf an 
accident which had like to have proved fatal to 


him; and had the pleaſure to think he 22 


* owed his preſervation to my humanity, with 


he profeſt himſelf to be more delighted than he 


. ſhould: have been with my filial piety, if I had 


„ object of all-my are wn a en 


* 
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Vie liad not ſo ny. heart} as to excite 
«in ir an-inſenſblcy * paternal affection, 
h ſo unworthily beſtowed. I preſently pro- 
. miſed to obey his commands in my return home 
© with him; as ſoon as he was able to travel, which 
indeed he was in a very few: days, by the affiſtance 

of that excellent O_o who had een his 
cure. REL e 4 F 
The day D my father's. journey {before 
«* which time I ſcarce ever left him) I went totakemy 
leave of ſome of my moſt intimate acquaintance; "oi 
Were of Mr. Watſon, who diſſuaded me from 
burying myſelf, as he called i it, out of a ſimple com- 
plian ce with the fond deſires of a fooliſh old fellou. 


ſolicitations, however, had no effeſt, and! 


6 — faw my own home. My father now great 
ly ſolicited me to think of marriage; but my ineli 


nations were utterly averſe to any ſuch thought.. 
had taſted of love already, and perhaps you know : 


Ahe extravagant exceſſes of that moſt tender and moſt 
H lobent paſſion. Here the old gentleman pauſed, and 
| looked'carneſlly at Jones; whoſe countenance; within 
 a/minure's ſpace diſplayed the extremities of both red 
and white. Upon which the old —— 
any obſervations, renewed his narrative. 
45 Being now provided with all the e of 
lite; I betook myſelf once again to ſtudy, and that 
with a more inordinate application than I had ever 
* done formerly. The books which now: employed 
my time ſolely were thoſe, as well ancient as modern, 
4 © which treat of true philoſophy, a word which is by 
thought to be pk ſubje& only of farce and ri- 


4 ele I now read over the works of Ariſtotle and 
3 Y * $. Plato, 


8 — — 2 "oY - ts. — Ce 
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6 meer eee 
ancient Greece had bequeathed to the world. 
Theſe authors, . though. they inſtructed me in 0 
« ſcience, by-which men may pn to themſelves to 
acquire the leaſt riches, or worldly power, taught 
© me, however, the art of deſpiſing the higheſt ac 2 * 
ſitions of both. They elevate the mind, and ſteel 
and harden it againſt the capricious invaſions. of for- 
tune. They not only. inſtruQ i in the knowledge of 
« wiſdom, but confirm men in her habits, and demon- 
© ſtrate plainly, that this muſt be our guide, if we pro- 
poſeẽ ever to arrive at the greateſt worldly E 5 
| + or to defend ourſelves with, any tolerable 2 
againſt the miſery which every where ans . and 
< inveſts us. 
0 this I added js * ſtudy, com pared to 
which all the philoſophy taught by the wilelt hea- 
4 thens is little better than a dream, and is indeed as 
full of vanity as the ſillieſt jeſter ever p to re- | 
« preſent it. This is that divine wiſc om which is 
alone to be found in the holy. ſcriptures: for they 
© impart to us the knowledge and aſſurance of 5 — : 
much more worthy our attention, than all Which 
this world can offer to our acceptance; of things 
which heaven itſelf hath condeſcended to reveal to 
© us, and to the ſmalleſt knowledge of which the 
© higheſt human wit unaſſiſted could never aſcend, 1 
began now to think all the time I had ſpent with the 
© beſt heathen writers, was little more than labour 
joſt: for however pleaſant and delightful their leſs 
* ſons may be, or however adequate to the right re- 
* gulation of our conduct with reſpect to this world 
8 « only: yet when compared with the glory ret N 
| Vor, oy 0 a 
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= in ſeriptare; their ligheſt documents Wall üppeaf as 
A rrifling, and of as little conſequence as the'rules by 
„Which children regulate their childiſil little games 

_ © and paſtime. True it is, that philoſophy makes us 
wifſer, but chriſtianity makes us better men! Phi- 
©1tgfophy elevates and. ſteels the mind, chriſtianity 
© ſoftens and ſweetens it. The former makes us the 
objects of human admiration, the latter of divine 
- . That inſures us a temporal, but chis an eter- 
© nal happineſ— But 1 un ende 4 tire you" wth: m 


We rhapſody. c 
Not at all,” cries -Parttidge; 3 6 Lud forbid: awe 
F * ſhould be tired with god things.. 


had ſpent,” continued the ſtranger, bent four 
« years in the moſt delightful manner. 70 myſelf, 
totally given up to contemplation, and entitely | 
unembarraſſed with the affairs of the world, when 
'© T loft the beſt of fathers; and one whom I fo en. 
tirely loved, that my grief at his loſs exceeds all 
+ deſcription. I now abandoned my books,” and 
gave myſelf up for a whole month to the efforts of 
'« melancholy and "deſpair. '' Time, however, the 
beſt Ee piictan of the mind, at length brought me 
relief. y, ay: Tempus edax rerum; ſaid Par- 
© tridye. ' © 1 (ng continued the ſtranger, * betook 
e my elk again to my former ſtudies, which I may ſay 
perfected my cure: for philoſophy and religion _ 
6 be called the exerciſes of the mind, and when 
© 55 diſordered they are as wholfome as Exerciſe ebb 
to a diſtempered body. "They do indeed produce 
.< ſimilar effects with exerciſe: for they frrengrhen 
15 and confirm the mind; rr man rr in * 
© noble ſtrain of Horace: 


4d 's «For 


4 
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' © Fontis, 41 in ſtipſo totus teres atgue rotundus, 


Externi ne quid valeat per lave morari: 
E713 Os In quem mance rut Jemper Fortuna age : | 


92 ebe 


Here: Jones Gniled. at ſome conceit (which n+ -q 
itſelf into his imagination; but the ſtranger, I bei, | 
perceived 1 it not, and proceeded n 


© My circumſtances | were now greatly altered by 
« the death of that beſt of men: for my brother, 
who was now become maſter of the houſe, differ-, 
ed fo widely from me in his inclinations, and our, 
purſuits in life had been fo very various, that We 
were the worſt of company to each other; but 
what made our living together ſtill more diſagree- 
able, was the little harmony which could ſubſiſt 
between the few who reſorted to me, and the nu- 
merous train of ſportſmen who oſten attended my, 
brother from rhe field ro the rable: for ſuch tel- 
lows, beſides the noiſe and nonſenſe with which, 
they perſecute the ears of ſober men, Endeavour. 
always to attack them with affront and contempt. 
This was ſo much the cafe, that neither 1 myſelf, 
nor my friends, could ever fie down to a meal with 
them, without being treated with deriſion, becauſe 
we were unacquainted with the phraſes of ſportſ- 
men. For men of true learning, and umoſt uni- 
verfal knowledge, always compaſſionate the igno- 
rance of others; but fellows who excel in fome 
little, low, contemptible art, are  Uways, certain, 
G 2 *to 
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* <0 thoſe who are ungcquainted with that 


6 „ w ſoon ſe parated, and I weat by the 
© advice of a phyſician to wy the Bath waters: 


' ©-for'my violent affliction, added to a ſedentary life, 


bad thrown me into a kind of paralitic diſorder, 


for which thoſe waters are accbunted an almoſt 
certain cure. The ſecond day after my arrival, as 
I was walking by the river, the ſun ſhone of in- 


© tenſely hot (ho 1 it was early in the year) that 
11 221 to the ſhelter of ſome willows, and fat 
don by the river-ſide. Here I had not been ſeated 


© long before I heard a perſon on the other ſide of the 
willows, ſighing and bemoaning himſelf bitter NN 5 


On a ſudden, having uttered a moſt impipus 

he cried: I am reſolved to bear it no 3 longer, 
© and directly threw himſelf into the water. I im- 
© mediately ſtarted, and ran towards the place, cal- 
ling at the ſame time as loudly as I could for aſſiſt- 
« ance. An angler happened luckily to be a fiſhing 


« a little below me, though ſome very high ſedge had 


© hid him from my ſight. He immediately came up, 


and both of us together, not without ſome hazard 


© of our lives, drew the body to the Thore. At firſt 
© we perceived no ſign of life remaining; but 3 
© held the body up by the heels 1 we ſoon had 

« ſiſtance enough) it diſcharged a vaſt quantity of wa- 
© ter at the mouth, and at length began to diſcover 


© ſome ſymptoms of breathing, and a little afterwards 


to move both its hands and its legs. 
An apothecary, who happened to be preſent 
© among —_ , adviſed that the body which ſeemed 


* now to have . well empried-ic was — + | 


* 
- 
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* and which began to. have many convulſive motions, 
* ſhould. be directiy taken p; and carried into v 
* warm bed. This was accordingly performed, the 

apothecary and myſelf attending wenn, 
| * As we ere yoing oing towards an inn, for we knew 

not the man's lodgings, luckily : a woman met us, 
« who after ſome violent ſcreaming, told us, that the 
« gentleman lodged at her houſe. W 


© When I had ſeen the man ſafely A aged there, 
I leſt him to the care of the apothecary, h 1 


ſuppoſe, uſed all the right me with him; ſor 
* the next morning I heard he hae 3 ee 
ed his ſenſes. p Peel 


| + I ghoo wont: 40: vide: ing: intending. 0 
out, as well as I could, the cauſe pe yt — 
+ tempted ſo. deſperate an act, and to prevent as 
a far as I was able, his purſuing ſuch wicked inten- 
tions for the future. I was, no ſooner admitted into 
his chamber, than we both inſtantly. knew each 
other; for who ſhould this perſon be bin my good 
friend Mr. Watſon! here Iwill not trouble you 
« with what paſt at our firſt interview; for I would 
avoid prolixity- as much as-pojhble;' -* Pray let us 
hear all, criesPartridge, Int mightily e know 
* what. brought him to Bath. eee net, 

„Fou ſhall hear every material,” e 
the ſtranger; and then p to relate what we 
| ſhall proceed to write, after we have given a ſhort 
. dan e ai 
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Ia which the Man of the N conclutles * 
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75 R. Watſon,” re en, tg: 1 er 
freely acquainted me, that * 10 
1 11 80 of his circumſtances, occaſioned by a tide 
| lack} had-in a manner forced him to a reſd- 85 
* Jution of deſtroying himſelf, 
5 | ge 1 now began to argue very ibrivlly with him, 
15 poſition to this-heatheniſh, or in Deer dub. 
principle of "the, "awfulneſs of ſelf- murder; 
Ya fad every thing Which occurred to me on the 
ſubject; but, to my great concern, it ſeemed to | 
£2have very little effect on him; He ſeemeũt not at all 
to #epent of what he had done; and gave me reafon 
to far, he would ſoon make a ſecond attempt of 
the like horrible kind 27 Fon el 
, When I had fineſhed thy diſeburſe; inſtead of 
endeavouring to anſwer my argumente; he looked 
me ſteadfaſtly in' the face, and with a ſmile ſid: 
„ Vou are ſtrangely altered, my good friend, ſince 
J remember you. 'I queſtion Whether ar of bur 
te bif liops could make a better argument 
1 ſuicide than you have entertaied mie with; 'but 
« unleſs you can find ſomebody who will end me a 
,. hundred i muſt ales hang, oi drown, or 
K ſtarve; and in my opinion the laſt death is.th&moſt 
terrible of the-three:”- % ba936Tq Hal! 
© Lankvered him e chat I Was indeel 
altered ſince I had ſeen him laſt. That! had found 
© leiſure to look into my follies, and to repent of 
. them. I then adviſed him to purſue the fame . 
AH) | "2 »d „ 


* 
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and at laſt concluded with an aſſurance, thar L myſelſ 
would fend lim a hundred pound, if it would be, of 
any ſervice to his affairs, and he would not put it 
into the power of a die to deprive him of it. 9. 8 
Mr. Watſon, ho ſeemedalmoſt compoſed in 
ſlümber by the former part of my diſcourſe, was 
rouſtd by the latter. He ſeited my hand eagerly, 
gave mea thouſand; thanks, and declared I aS a 
© friend indeed; adding that he hoped I had a better 
opinion of him, than to imagine he had profited-ſo 
© little by: experience, as to put any confidence, in 
© thoſe. damned dice, Which had ſo often. deceiyed 
him. N, no, cries he, let me but once 
„ handſomely be ſer up again, and if ever fortune 
makes a broker. merchant of me afterwards, I Will 
4 to ive her.. n Gene: 2 5 e n rid F 
1 0 2 well underſtood the language of ſetting 
up, and broken merchant. I therefore ſaid to him 
with a very grave face: Mr. Watſon, you mult 
endeavour to find out ſome, buſineſs, or employ- 
ment, by which you may procure yourſeſ a liveli- 
hood; and I promiſe yoù, could I ſee an proba- 
1 bility of being repaid; hereafter, al would adv ance. 
a much larget ſum than wht; you have mentioned, 
* to equip you in any fair and honourable Salling; 
but as to gaming, beſides the baſeneſs and wicked - 
© neſs of making it a profeſſion, you are really, to my 
© own knowledge, unfit for it, and it will end in your 
8 certain ruin. Ot 2393. ES JOY TS Is en irh, : 
„Why now, that's ſtrange, anſwered he, nei- 
ther you; nor any of my friends, would ever allow 
40 me to know any thing of the Matter, and yet, 1 
& believe, I am as good a hand at every game as | 
—— qr | G 4 % any 
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« any ref you u all; and I heardly wirh I wos to lay win 
yon caly Js for your whole fortune; 14 a 
© no better ſport,” and I would let you name your 
« game into the bargain: but come, my r eee 
vou the hundred in your pocket??'F '/' 
L anſwered, I had only a bill for bein? 
© delivered him, and promiſed to bring him thereſt 
next morning; and, after: giving on 5 wp more 
| © advice, took my leave. Gs * 1 
Sans | was indeed better than” my wal Gees 
turned to him that very afternoon. ' When I entered 
© the room, I found him fitting up in his bed at cards 
wich a notorious gameſter. This ſight, you will 
© imagine; ſhocked me not a little! — which I may 
vadd the mortification of ſeeing my bill delivered by 
* him. to his antagoniſt, and thirty gang Py * 
| © in ekchange for it. 
The other — preſently quitted the om: 
e and then Watſon declared he was aſhamed to ſee 
© m6; but, ſays he, find: luck runs ſo damna- 
„ bly aglinſt me, that I will reſalve to leave off 
4 play for ever. I have thought of che kind propo- 
fal you made me ever ſince, and I promiſe you 
there ſhall be er e FR de e 
© execution.” OHA 6715 £4 HOW EE © 
Tough I had no 5 in his promiſes, 1 
produced him the remainder of the hundred in con- 
© ſequence of my own; for which he gane mea note, 
which was all Lever n e to ſee in return for 
ned a mY 8 OH wrt Ag 
We were comin from: a | Furher diſcourſes 
© at preſent, by the arrival of the\apothecaryz who, 
" wh much joy . ** and without 
ve, even 


— n 
* a 
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« even aſking his patient: be he did, prochkimed 
© there; was news arrived in a letter to himſelf, 
© whichihe A would ſhordyrbe blic- + Thar the 
Duke of Monmouth Was in the welt with a 
« vaſt army of Dutch; and that another vaſt fleet 
« hovered over the coaſt of Narſolk, and vas do make 
4 a deſcent there, in order to favour che Duke's. en- 
« Fr with a diverſion dent: oocutrog ? 

Thie apothecary wag one of the greateſt polli- 
« cians of hs time. He was more delighted with the 
* moſt paultry packet, than wich the beſt patient; 
and the higheſt joy he uns capable of, he received 
from having a piece of news:in- his poſſeſtion an 


hour or two ſooner than any other perſon in the 
town. His advices, however, were ſeldom authen-—- 


tie; for he would ſwallow; almoſt any thing as 2 
truth, a humour which many made uſe of to impoſe 
© upon n him. Athen 2304-40 f | 
Thus wipe wich walt he at preſent gam- 
municated; for it was-known:: within: ſhort time 
« afterwards, that the Duke was 8 landed; but 
that his army conſiſted only of a —__ 
Mg in Norfolk, it TT 
8 E. e 11 TER s 

«© The apothecary faid-n0-looger.in the b e 
0 while he acquainted us with his news; ; and then, 
without ſaying a ſyllable to his patient on any other 
ſubject, pere 0 pun. his adyices all over.the 
9 town. „err 13 | 
Events of this . the l 1 de 
\ apt to eclipſe all private concerns. Our diſcourſe, 
therefore, now became entirely political. For my 


| © own part, I had been for ſome time * 
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affected with the danger to which a 
„religion was ſo viſibly expoſed, under a ee 
prince; and thou ught the apprehenſion of ir: 
6 e can over to juſtiſy that dare _ no — * | 
* can ever be found againſt the perſecuti 
t of popery, when" armed with power, == 
„the depriving it of i thar:power, . as-woeful' expe- 
1 preſently ſhewed. Yow know: how King 
behaved afar getting the better of 'this at- 
© tempt; how little he valued either his royal word, 
© 68 coronation - oath, for the liberties and--righrs-of 
© his people. But all had not the ſenſe to foreſee this 
erat firſt; and therefore the Duke of Monmouth was 
weakly fupported; yer all could feel when the evil 
ate pen them; and therefore ail united, at laſt, 
to dtive out that king, againſt whoſe» excluſion/a' 
great party among us had ſo warmly contended, 
5 — the reign of his brother, and for whEñl they 
riow fought with ſuch-zeal and-affeQion? 117! i 4 
What you ſay; ene Jones, is very true; 
and it has often ſtrucł me, as the moſt wonderful 
© thing I ever read of in hiſtory, that ſo ſbon aſter tlis 
©; convincing experience, which brought: our: whole 
* nation to join ſo unanimouſly in expelli King 
James, for the preſervation of — And li- 
« 'berties', there ſhould: be a party among aut made. 
nougmh to deſire the placing his family again on the 
chrone! Lou are not in earneſt!” anſwered the 
old man; there can be no ſuch party. As bad an 
© opinion as I have of markind, I cannot believe them 
„ infatuated to ſuch a degree There may be ſome 
hot-headed Papiſts led by their prieſts to engage in 


1 dern e — think it a holy Wars ro : 
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« that Proteſtants, that are members of the chifch 'of 
England, ſhould be ſichapoſtates, fuch Felos de ſe, 
© ] cannot believe it; no, nh Vong man, unacquainted | 
© as I am with what has paſt in the world for theſelaſt 
1 thirty years, I cannot be ſo impoſed upon as to credit 
ſo fooliſh a tale: but I ſee you have a mind to port 
with my ignorance. Can it be poſſible teplied 
Jones, that you have lived ſo much out of the 
© world as not to know, that during that time there have 
been c-˙G rebellions in favour of the ſon of King 
James, one of which is now actually ragitig im the 
very heart of the kingdom? At theſe words the 
old gentleman ſtarted up, and, in a moſt ſolemn tone 
of voice, conjured Jones by his Maker to tell him, if 
what he ſaid was really true; which the other as ſo- 
lemnly-affirming, he walked ſeveral turns about the 
room in a profound filence, then cried, then laughed, 
and, at laſt, fell down on his xnees, and bleſſed God 
in 4 loud thankſgiving prayer; for having delivered 
him from all ſociery with human nature, which conld 
be capable of ſuch monſtrous extravagancies.” After 
which,” being reminded by Jones that he had broke 
off his ſtory, he reſumed it again in this manner. 
As mankind, in the days I was ſpeaking of, was 
not yet arrived to that pitch of madneſs, wich I find 
they are capable of now; and which, to be fare, I 
have only eſcaped by living alone, and at a dif- 
tance from the contagion, there was a conſiderable 
riſing in favour of Monmouth; and, my principles 
ſtrongly inclining me to take the ſame part, I de- 
termined to join him; and Mr. Watſon, from dif- 
ferent motives concurring in the ſame reſolution, 
* (for the ſpirit of a gameſter will carry a man as far 
| upon 
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1 upon ſuch an occaſion. as the ſpirit of partiotiſin) | 
we KS 45 provided ourſelves with all RY — 
em to the Duke at Bridge water.. 

4 The unfortunate event of this cnieptiee younrs 
1 conclude, as well acquainted with as myſelf, I 
| + eſcaped, together with Mr. Watſon, from the bat- 
ne at 3 in which action I received a ſlight 
* wound, . We rode near forty miles together on the 
Exeter road, and, then abandoning, our ; horſes, 
i © ſcrambled as well as we could through the fields 
and bye · roads, till We arrived at a little wild hut 
« on a common, where-a poor old woman took all 
the care of us ſhe could, and dreſſed N 
« with falve, which- ay hee 5 Se 
Pray, Sir, where w wound? fdPortridn 
The franger ſatisfied Sig ir was in his arm, and then 
cominued his narrative. Here, Sir, ſaid he, Mr. 
© Watſon left me the next morning, in order, ag he 
* pretended, to get us ſome proviſion from the town 
* of Cullumpton; — but —ean I relate it? or can you 
believe it? This Mr. Watſon, this friend, this 
5 baſe, barbarous, - treacherous gang 1 ny 
to a of horſe belonging to King 2 
. 1 ar 7 ligne Kang „delivered me into their hands. 
he ſoldiers, being fix in number, had now ſeized 
q me; and were — Fries me to Taunton gaol; 
but neither my preſent ſituation, nor the apprehen- 
*: fions, e might happen to me, were half ſo 
* ickſome to m mind, as the company of my falſe 
| * friend, who, having ſurrendered himſelf, was like- 
_ * wiſe conſidered as a priſoner, though he was better 
treated, as being to make his peace at my expence. 
« * He at firſt endeavoured to excuſe his —— 
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« when he received tuckingrburſeorn and 
from me, he ſoon changed his note, abuſed me — 
the moſt atrocious and malicious rebel, and laid all 


his on guilt to my charge, Who, as he declared; 


© had ſolicited, and even threatened him, to make 


him take up n his gracious, as well a 


© lawful fovereign. . 
This falſe evidence, (for © in real ; he had been 

© much the forwarder of the tro), me to the 
* quick, and raiſed an indignation ſcarce conceivable 

© by thoſe who have not felt it. However, fortune 


at length took piry on me; for as we were got a 


little beyond Welli „ in a narrow lane, m 
guards received a falſe alarm, that near fiſty of the 
© enemy were at hand, upon which they ſhifted for 
© themſelves, and left me and my betrayer to do the 
« ſame, That villain immediately ran from me, and 
] am glad he did, or I ſhould have certainly endea- 
* voured, though I had no arms, to ee 
© vengeance on his baſeneſs, © 
* I was now once more at liberty, and immediate! 
* withdrawing from the highway into the fields, 440 = 
* travelled on, ſcarce knowing which way I went, 
and making it my chief care to avoid all public roads, 


and all towns, nay, even the moſt homely. houſes; 


for Ti ed ev human creature whom I faw, 
, e 

Ar laſt, 3 mbling een a ie 
country, du fields afforded me the 
0 fame bed, and N which nature beſtows 
on our ſavage brothers of the creation, I at l 
* arrived at this place, where the ſolitude and wild- 
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+ firſt perſon with whom I took up my habitation; was 
che mother of this old woman, with whom 1 fe. 
mained concealed, till the news of the glorious Re- 
© yolution put an end to all my apprehenſions of 
danger, and gave me an opportunity of once more 
viſiting my own home, and of enquiring a little into 
my affairs, which I ſoon ſettled as agreeably to my 
brother as to myſelf; having reſigned every thing 
to him, for which he paid me the ſum of a thouſand 
pounds, and ſettled on me an annuity for life. 
- © His behaviour in this laſt inſtance, as in all others, 
was ſelfiſh and ungenerous. I could not look on 
© him as my friend, nor indeed did he deſire that! 
© ſhould; ſo I preſently took my leave of him, as well 
© as of my other acquaintance; and from that day. to 
this, my hiſtory is little better than a blank.. 
And is it poſſible, Sir, ſaid Jones, that you can 
© have reſided here from that day ro this?? O no, 
Sir, anſwered the gentleman, I have been a great 


1 traveller, and there are few parts of Europe with 


© which Iam not acquainted.” I have not, Sir, cried 
Jones, the aſſurance to aſk it of you now. Indeed it 
would be cruel, aſter ſo much breath as you have al- 
ready ſpent. But you will give me leave to wiſh for 
« ſome further opportunity of hearing the excellent ob- 
ſervations, which a man of your ſenſe and know- 
edge of the world muſt have made in ſo long a cburſe 
of travels. Indeed. young gentlernan, anſwered 
the ſtranger, I will endeavour to ſatisfy your curio- 
* ſity on this head likewiſe, as far as I amable. Jones 
attempted freſh apologies, but was prevented; and 
while he and Partridge fat with greedy and impatient 
ears, the ſtranger proceeded as in the n 7 0 
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A brief hiſtory of Europe. And a cu, 
diſcourſe betueen Mr. Jones and the Man 
Of lM ee wiv 2916) 120 AAA 


1 


f FN lindlords are very filent. In France 


they are more talkative, but yet civil. In Ger- 
many and Holland they are generally very imperti- 
nent. And as for their honeſty, I believe it is pretty 


equal in all thoſe countries, The Laquais d Louange 
are ſurè to loſe no opportunity of cheating you: and 
as for the poſtilions, I think they are pretty much 


© alike all the world over. Theſe, Sic, are the ob- 


| * ſervations on men which I made in my travels; for 
© theſe Were the only men Jever converſed with, M 


© deſign; when I went abroad, was to divert myſelf 


3 by ecing the wondrous variety of proſpects, beaſts, 
© birds, fiſhes, inſects, and vegetables, with which 
© God has been pleaſed to enrich ihe ſeveral parts of 


* 
1 


* this globe. A variety, which as it muſt give great 


< pleaſure to a contemplative beholder, ſo doch ĩt ad- 
mirably diſplay the power and wiſdom, and good- 
nels of the Creator, Indeed, to fay the truth, there 
is but one work in his whole creation that doth him 
any diſhonour, and with that I have long fince 
avoided holding any converfation.” © 
* You will pardon me, cries Jones, but I have 
always imagined, that there is in "is very work 
you mention, as gzeat variety as in all the reſt; for 


© beſides the difference of inclination, cuſtoms and 


© climates have, I am told, introduced the utmoſt di- 
* verſity into human nature.” Very little indeed,” 


i +# 4&* 
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anſwered the other; © thaſe who travel in order to ac- 
« quaintthemſelves with the different N of men, 
might ſpare themſelves much pains, by going to u 

<carnival at Venice; for there they will ſee at once 
all which they can diſcover in the ſeveral courts of 


Europe; — the ſame hypoeriſy, the fame fraud: in 
_* ſborr, the ſame follies and vices, dreſſed in different 


© habits. In Spain theſe are Auen with much 
* gravity; and in Italy, with vaſt ſplendor. In 


France, a knave is drefled like a fop; and in the 


northern countries, like a ſloven. But human na- 
* ture is every where the ſame, every where the ob- 


jet of deteſtation and ſcorn. 


As for my own part, I paſt through all theſe ne 
tions, as you perhaps may have done through a 
croud at a ſhew, joſtling to get by them, holding 
my noſe with one hand, and defending my pockets | 
with the other, without ſpeaking a word to any of 


them, while I was preſſing on to ſee what 1 wanted 
to ſee; which, however entertaining it might be in 
* itſelf, ſcarce made me amends for the trouble the 


» 


* company gave me. 


Bud not you find ſome of the nations, among which 
; you travelled, leſs troubleſome to you than others? 
ſaid Jones. O yes, replied the old man; the 


Turks were much more tolerable to me than the 


Chriſtians. For they are men of profound tacitur- 


© nity, and never diſturb a ſtranger with queſtions. 


Nou and then indeed they beſtow a ſhort curſe upon 


© him, or ſpit in his face as he walks the ftreers, bu 


then they have done with hira; and a man may live 
an age in their country without hearing a dozen 
words from them. But of all the peopleTeverfaw, 


« heaven 
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* paſs my liſe with the Hottentots, than ſer my foot 
in Paris again. They are a naſty people, but their 


Al off all ſolicitation or buſineſs frem me, and 
| © her tongue wheneyer I am within hearing. ASmy 
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heaven defend me VINE Oy Ani Wick their 
damned prate and civilities, and doing the honour ' 


of their nation to ſtrangers, | (as they are pleaſed to 


© call it), but indeed ſetting forth their own vanitys * 
they are ſo troubleſome, that I had infinitely rather 


naſtineſs ãs moſtiy without; whereas 1 in France and 
© ſome other nations that I won't name, it is all with - 
in, and makes them ſtink much more to my rehſum 
« than that of Hottentots does to my naſe... . Io. ? 
_ © Thus, Sir, I have ended the: history of my life; 
for as to all that ſeries of years, during which Ihave 
lived retired here, it affords no variety to entertain 


you, and may be almoſt conſideted as one day: The 


retirememtchas been ſo complear, that I could 
have enjoyed a more abſohit nde ini defaite 
© of the Thebais, than here in the midſt of this popu- 
* lous kingdom. As I have no eſtate, I am plagued 


«a w & * 


: e my annuity is paid me 


i, i indes in it a8 bes Leni 
Ns $ than what I might have:expeRed, in re- 


< turn for hte I gave up. Viſits. I admit none; and 
© the old woman ho keeps my houſe knows, that her 


© place entirely depends upon her ſaving me all the 
trouble of buying the things that I want, keeping 


© walks are all t, Lam ſecure in this 

5 „ wild, 5 See: . any com- 
* pany, Some few perſons I have met by chance, and 

ſent them home heartily frighted, as from the odd - 

neſs of my dreſs and 1 
Vor, Th 


, | a 
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© ora hobgoblin. Bü i 1 happened to · night 
6 N that even here I cannot be ſafe from the vil- 
ol men; fur without your aſſiſtance I had not 
y been robbed, but very probably murdered. 
| . thanked the ſtranger for the trouble he had 
aken in relating his ſtory, and then expreſſed ſome 
wonder how he could 718 bly endure. à life of ſuch 
ſalirude;- © in which, he, yu may well com- 
of the want of Cty, Indeed, I am aſtonih- 
125 how you have fileg.wp, or rather Killed, fo __ | 
8 . our time. 14 7=:122., 
8 Lammes all Ce d, e eee 8 [at 
to one whoſe affections and thoughts are ſixed on the 
world, my hours ſhould appear to have wanted em- 
«-playment in this place; but there is one ſingle act, 
« for which the whole life of man is inſinitely too 
* ſhort, What time can ſuffice for the contemplatin 
and worſ hip of that glorious, immortal, and eternal 
Being, among the works of whoſe ſtupendous ctea-' 
tion, not only this globe, but even thoſe numbetle(s' 
luminaries which we may here behold ſpangling all 
*. the ſky, though-they ſhould many of them — 
„lighting different ſyſtems of worlds, may poſſibly 
e but as a\ few atoms, oppoſed: to the whole 
earth which we inhabit? Can a man who, by di- 
vine meditations, is admitted, as it were, into the 
converſation of this ineffable, incomprehenſible Ma- 
« jeſty, think days, or years, or ages, too long for the 
© continuance of ſo raviſhing an honour 7+ Shall the 
« trifling amuſements, the palling pleaſures, the filly” 
© buſineſs of the world, roll away our hours too _ 
© from us; and ſhall the pace of time ſeem ſluggi 
255 rn ſtudies ſo high, 1 


; 144 41 30 


ing clouds ſhould pour 
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c and ſo. Saunt As no time is ſufficient, ſo no place 
is improper fox this great concern. On what object 


© can we-caſt gur eyes, Which may not inſpire us with 


ideas of his power, of his wiſdom, and of his gagd- 
neſs? It is not neceſſary, that the.riſing-ſun fhould 
dart his fiery glories over the eaſtern horizon; nor 
that the-bogſtergus winds ſhould ruſh from their ca- 
verns, and ſhake the 0 foreſt; nor that the. oper 
eir deluges on the plains: 
it 1 neceſſary, I ſay, that; any, of, theſe: ſhould 
© proclaim his Majeſty; there is not an inſeQ, ey 2 
vegetable, of ſo low an order in the 8 


not to be honored with hearin marks of the 


tributes of. ich: great Creator; marks.not only 92 1 
power, but o his wiſdom and goodneſs. Man alone, 
« the king of t Us globe, the laſt and greateſt Work af 
© the ſupreme Being, below the + man alone hath 


7 baſely diſhonoured his own nature, and by diſhoneſ- 
th cruelty A ingratirude, | and treac ery, bath called 


© his Makers goodneſs im queſtion, n, b puzzling us to 
account how. a ene Being hould form ſo 
« fooliſh, and fo vile an animal. Vt this is the Being 
from whole converſation 10 think, I ſuppoſe,” that 
I have been unfortunately reſtrained;” and without 


© whoſe bleſſed ſociety, life, in your opinion, m 


© be tedious and inſipid. | 
In the former part of what vou ſaid, replied 
Jones, I moſt 1 95 and readily concur; but! be- 
lieve, as well as . that the abhorrence which 

© you expreſs for mankind, in the concluſion, is much 
too general. Indeed, you here fall into an error, 
© which, in my little experience, I have obſerved to 


be a very common one, * taking the character of 
„„ 


© mankind worſt and Gallon! en 
whereas indeed, as an excellent writer obſeryes, no- 
thing ſhould be eſteemed as characteriſtical of a ſpe- 
„Ger, but what is to be found among the beſt and 
moſſ perfect individuals of that ſpecies.' This error 
ef bore,” is generally committed by thoſe who, 
from want of proper caution in the ch ice of theit 
es friends and acquaintance, have ſuffered injuries from 
bad and worthleſs men; two or three . 'of 
which are very uf charged on deal tyiman as 
«tte, In 
ot think J had experience enough of 1. dee 
| the other. *© My firſt raiſtreſs, and m y firſt friend be⸗ 
er trayed me in the baſeſt i manner, I, motters which 
Þ <'threatened to be of the worlt of conſequences, Epen 
to bring me to a ſhameful death,” l 
Zut you will pardon me,” cries Jones, e if 1 ws - 
| © you to reflect who that miſtreſs, and who that friend 
| « were. What better, n my good Sir, could be expected 
$3 „in love derived from the ſtews, or in friendſhip ſirſt 
produced and fiouriſhed at the gaming table! To 
« Ele the character wy woman from the former in- | 
© ſtance, or of men from the latter, would be as unjuſt 
« as to aſſert, that air is a nauſeons and unwhu!sſome 
© element, Perz d e we find i it ſo in a jakes. I have 
lived but a ſhort time in the world, and yet have 
„ known men worthy of the higheſt friendſhip , and 
© women of the higheſt love,” 3 


„Alas! young man, anſwered the ſtranger, © you 

« have lived, you confeſs, but a very ſhort time in the 
„world I was ſomewhat older than you Ong was 
+ of the fame . R's 
Ws Yo OT 
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© You might have remained ſo ſtill, replied Jones, 
if you had not been unfortunate,” I Will venture to 
* ſay incautious, in the placing your affections. If 
there was indeed much more wickedneſs in the world 
© than there is, it would not prove ſuch general aſ- 
, ſertions againſt human nature, ſince much of this 
arrives by mere accident, and many a man who 
commits evil, is not totally bad and corrupt in his 
heart. In truth, none ſeem to have any title to 
aſſert human nature to be neceſſarily and univer-, 
ſally evil, but thoſe whoſe own minds afford them 
* one inſtance of this natural depravity; which is not, 
* I am convinced, your caſmmwggem 
And ſuch, ſaid the ſtranger, © wil be always the 
*imoſt backward to aſſert any ſuch thing, Knaves 
will no more endeavour to perſuade us of the baſe- 
n neſs of mankind, than a highwayman will inform 
vou that there are thieves on the road. This would 
indeed be a method to put you on your guard, and 
to defeat their own purpoſes. For which reaſon 
* though knaves, as I remember, are very apt to 
_ © abuſe particular perſons; yet they never caſt any 


« refle&ions on human nature in general. The old 


gentleman ſpoke this ſo warmly, that as Jones de- 
ſpaired of making a convert, and was unwilling to 
offend, he returned no anſwer. 5 
The day now began to ſend forth its firſt ſtreams 
of light, when Jones made an apology to the ſtran- 
ger for having ſtaid fo long, and perhaps detained 
him from his reſt. The ſtranger anſwered: he ne- 
ver wanted reſt leſs than at preſent; for that day 
* and night were indifferent ſeaſons to him, and that 
bhe commonly made uſe of the former the time 
| | M3 ä 
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© of his repoſe, and of the latter for his walks and 
© lucubrations. However, faid he, it is now a moſt - 
lovely morning, and if you can bear any longer to 
© be without your on reſt or food, I will gladly en- 
© rertain you with the fight of ſome very fine pro- 
ſpects, which I believe you have not yet ſeen. 
Jones very readily embraced this offer, and they 
immediately ſet forward together from the cottage. 
As for Partridge, he had fallen into a profound fe- 
poſe juſt as the ſtranger had finiſhed his ſtory; for 
is curioſity was. fatished, and the ſubſequent dif- 
courſe was not forcible enough in its operation to 
conjure down the charms of ſleep. Jones therefore 
left him to enjoy his nap; and as the reader may 
perhaps be, ar this ſeaſon, glad of the ſame favour, 
we will here put an end to the eighth book of our 
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Of choſe. who. lawfully. may, and of. 0 


"who ma 4 not write ſuch lan es a cis 


MO N Q 8 good les for which I have 
thought proper to inſtitute theſe ſeveral intro- 


ductory chapters, I have conſidered them as a kind 


of mark or ſtamp, which may hereafſter enable a very 


indifferent reader to diſtinguiſh what is true and genu- 


ine in this hiſtoric kind of writing, from what is falſe 
and counterfeit. Indeed it ſeems likely that ſome 
ſuch mark may q ſhortly become neceſfary, ſince the 
favourable reception which two or three authors have 
lately procured for their works of this nature from the 


public, will probably ſerve as an encouragement to 
many others to undertake the like. Thus a ſwarm af 


boolilh novels, and monſtrous romances will be pro- 
H4 duced. 
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duced, either to the great impoveriſhing of * 
lers, or to the great loſs of time, and lepràvation of 
morals in the reader; nay," often to the ſpreading of 
ſcandal and calumny, and to the prejudice of the cha · 
rafters of many worthy and honeſt people. 

I queſtion — but the ingenious author of the Spec- 
tator was prepay induced to prefix Greek and. - 
Latin mottos to every paper from the fame conſulerg. 

ton of guarding agal nſt the purſuir of thoſe'ſcribblers, 
who, having no talents of a writer but what is raught 
by the writing maſter, are yet nowiſe afraid nor 
aſhamed to aſſume the fame titles with the greateſt ge- 
nius, than their good - brother in the 1 was l 
braying in the lion's ſkin. 

By the device therefore of his motto, i 3 im- 
prac̃ticable for any man to preſume to imitate the Spec- 
tators, without underſtanding at leaſt one ſentence 


in the learned languages. In the ſame manner I have 


now ſecured myſelf from the imitation of thoſe who 
are utrerly incapable of any degree of Ne and 
_ whoſe learning is not equal to an eſhy, - 
I Would not be here underſtood to As that 
4 the greateſt merit of ſuch hiſtorical productions can 
ever lie in theſe introduftory chapters; _ in fact, 
thoſe parts which contain mere narrative only, afford 
much more encouragement to the pen of an imitatot, 
chan thofe which are compoſed of obſervation and re. 
flection. Here I mean ſuch imitators as Rowe was of 


_  *Shakeſpear, or as Horace hints ſome of the Romans 


were of Cato, by bare feet and four ces. | 
©! To invent good ſtories, and to tell them well, are 
vpoſſibly very rare talents, and yet I have obſerved few 
"petſons who have 2 18 to aim at bothz and if we 
2. SX 


our characters, no leſs indeed than the vaſt authentic 
doomfday-book of nature, as is elſewhere hinted, our 
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A ta at 
abounds, I think we may fairly conclude; that moſt 


of the authors would not have-attempred to ſhew their 


teeth (if the expreſſion may be allowed me) in any other 
way of writing; nor could indeed have ſtrung toge- 
ther a dozen ſentences on any other ſubject whatever. 


Scribimus indocti doctique paſſim may be more truly 


ſaid of the hiſtorian and biographer, than of any other 


ſpecies of writing: for all the arts and ſciences (even 


criticiſm itſelf) require ſome little degree of learning 
and knowledge. Poetry indeed may perhaps be thought 


an exception; but then it demands numbers, or ſome- 


thing like numbers; whereas to the compoſition of 
novels and romances, nothing is neceſſary but paper, 


pens, and ink, with the manual capacity of uſing 


them. This, I conceive; their productions ſhew to 

be the opinion of the authors themſelves; and this 
muſt be the opinion of their readers, if indeed there 
rr figerchy lon icreelt SORE IR 


Hence we are to derive that univerſal i 


which the world, who always denominate the whole 


from the majority, have caſt on all hiſtorical writers, 


who do not draw their materials from records. And 


it is the apprehenſion of this contempt, that hath made 
us ſo cautiouſly avoid the term romance, a name with 


which we might otherwiſe have been well enough con- 


tented. Though as we have good authority for all 


labours have ſufficient title to the name of hiſtory. 


Certainly they deſerve ſome diſtinction from thoſs 
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Each defperate blockhead dares to write, 


Verſe is the trade of every living wight. 
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wacky which one of the witieſt of mene ecarded-only 
as proceeding from a en or indeed rather fun 
a looſeneſs of the braun. 


But beſides the — whichis thus caſt. on ove 
of the moſt uſeful as well as entertaining of all kinds 
of writing, there is juſt reaſon to apprehend, that b 
encouraging ſuch: authors, we ſhall propagate mi 
diſhonour of another kind; I mean to the — 
of many good and valuable r of dre for 
the dulleſt writers no more than the 
nions are always inoffenſive. They f 
of language to be indecent and 2 And — | 
if the opinion juſt above cited be true, we cannot won- 
der, that works ſo naſtily derived ſhould be naſly 
| themſelves, or make others ſo. 2 - 
Jo prevent therefore for the fare, ſuch i intempe - 
rate abuſes of leiſure, of letters, and of the liberty uf 
the preſs, eſpecially as the world ſeems at preſent to 
be more than uſually threatened with them, I Thall here 
venture to mention ſome qualifications, every one of 
which are in a pretty high degine, AY "%y ay 
HERA of hiſtorians. 1 
Ihe firſt is genius, richour a full vein of im 
no ſtudy, ſays Horace, can avail. us. By genius 1 
would underſtand that power, or rather thoſe powers 
of the mind, which are capable of penetrating into 
all things within our reach and knowledge, and of 
diſtinguiſhing their eſſential differences. Theſe are 
no other than invention and judgment; and they are 
both called by the collective name of genius, as they 
are of thoſe gifts of nature which we bring with us into 
the world. Concerning each of which many ſeem to 
have fallen into very e errors: for by ie 


* 4 24 (F Ji 4 ol 


"oj 
he 


b 


- which, would indee 


houſe without timber or mortar, or brick or ſtone. 


derſtood a ee 
prove moſt romance-yriters to 
have the higheſt pretenſions to ĩt; whereas by inyen- | 
tion is really meant no more, (and ſo the word- ſigni; 
fies) than e, or finding out; or to explain it 
at large, a quick and ſagacious penetration into the 


true eſſence of all the objects of our contemplation. 
This, I think, can rarely exiſt, without the concomi- 


dehsge FR fee ur 


tancy of judgment: for how we can be ſaid to have 


diſcovered the true eſſence of two things, without diſs 
cerning their difference, ſeems to me hard to con-: 
ceive. Now this laſt is the undiſputed province of 
judgment, „and yet ſome ſew men of wit have agreed 
with all the dul fellows in the world, in repreſenting. 
theſe two to have been ſeldom or never the property | 
of one and the ſame perſon. 

But though they ſhould be ſo, they ar are not t ſufficient 
for our purpoſe, without a good ſhare of learning; 


for which I could again cite the authority of Horace, 


and of many others, if any was neceſſary to prove that 


tools are of no ſervice to a workman, when they are 


not ſ harpened by art, or when he wants rules to direct 
him in his work, or hath no matter to work upon, 
All theſe uſes are ſupplied by learning: for nature 
can only ſurniſh us with capacity, or, as I have choſe 
to illuſtrate it, with the tools of our profeſſion; . learn: 
ing muſt fit tiem for uſe, muſt direct them in it; and 
laſtly, muſt contribute, part at leaſt, of the materials, 
A competent knowledge of hiſtory and of the Belles 
Lettres, is here abſolutely neceſſary; and without this 
ſhare of knowledge at leaſt, to affect the character of 
an hiſtorian, is as vain as to endeavour at building a 


Homer 
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uus and Mon; whe; though they added the or- 
— of numbers to their works, were boch hiſto- 
rians of our order, and —— of all the er: of 
cheir ümes. n Kris #2 
Again, there is mathe fort of knowlalle e beyonit 
the power of learning to beſtow, and this is 5g had 


by converſation. So neceſſary is this to the underftand-. | 


ing the characters of men, that none are more ignorant 
of them than thoſe learned pedants,?, whoſe lives have 
been entirely conſumed in colleges, and among books; 
for however exquiſitely human nature may have been 
deſcribed by writers, the true practical ſyſtem can be 
learnt only in the world, Indeed the like happens in 
every other kind of knowledge. Neither phyſic, nor 
law, are to be practically known from books. Nay, 
the farmer, the planter, the gardener, muſt perſedt 
Te xperience what he hath acquired the rudiments 

by reading. How accurately ſoever the ingenious 
Mr. Miller may have deſeribed the plant, he himſelf 
would adviſe his diſciple to ſee it in the garden. As 
we muſt perceive, that after the niceſt ſtrokes of'a 
Shakeſpear, or a Johnſon, of a Wycherly, or an Ot- 


way, ſome touches of nature will eſcape the reader, 


which the judicious action of a Garrick, of a 'Cibber, 
or a Clive, can convey to him; ſo on the real tage, 
the character ſhews himſelf in a ſtronger and bolder 

light, than he can be deſcribed. And if this be the 


| caſe i in woe fine and nervous 2 which great 


. authors 
e There i is 2 as propriety | in mentioning this reat actor, 


and theſe two moſt juſtly celebrated actreſſes in this place; às they 


have all formed themſelves on the ſtudy of nature only; and not 
on the imitation of their predeceſſors. Hence they have been able 
to excel all who have gone before them; a degree of merit "which 
the ſervlle herd of imitators can never poſlibly arrive at. 


* 


The author who will make me weep, 
firſt — — In * ** di- 


\ 
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authors tliemſelves have taken from life, bow much 


more ſtrongly will it hold when the writer himſelf takes 
his lines not from nature, but from books! Such cha- 
racters are only the faint copy of a copy, and can hans 


neither the juſtneſs nor the ſpirit of an original. 
Now this converſation in our hiſtorian muſt N 
verſal; that is, with all ranks and degrees of men: 
for the knowledge of what.is called high-life, will not 
inſtruct him in low, nor e converſo, will his being-ac+ 
uainted with the inferior part of mankind, reach him 


wa 


enable. him to deſcribe at leaſt that in which. he 
been 6 nyecſant; . yet: he, will even. here fall eatly 

K fe Dlign: forthe follies of either 1; doi in 
fo illuſtrate each other. For inſtanee the'affec- 
tation, of high- life appears more glaring andi Tdi 
lous from the ſumplicity of the low: and again 


rudeneſs and barbarity of this latter, ſtrikes with n, 


ſtronger ideas of abſutdity, -when contrafteill with aud 
oppoſed to the politeneſs which controuls cthefarmer; 
Beſides, to ſay the truth, the manners of our Hiſtorians 


will be improved by both theſe converſationꝭ t br in 
the one he will eaſily find examples of plainneſt h: 


neſty, and re in the other of refinement, ele- 
gance, and a liberality of ſpirit; which laſt ; 4 
myſelf have ſcarce ever ant in men of pe 
education. 3.4: | 


ind 
Nor will all the eutaliies: — — Bo, my 


hiſtorian avail him, unleſs he have hat is I 
meant by a good heart, and be ca N of feelin 


the manners of the ſuperior. And though it may be 
thought that the knowledge of either may ſafficiently 


ys Horace, muſt 


| ier nor is I 5 roy war ls mn rot”: 2 Neve 
enes have been writ with tears. In the ſame 
manner it is with the ridiculous, © I am convinced I 
never make my reader laugh heartily, but where 1 
have laughed before him; unleſs it ſhould happen at 
any time, that inſtead of laughing with me, he ſhould 
_ b&finclined-to laugh at me, Perhaps this may have 
been ck caſe at ſome paſſages in this chapter from 
Which e Lin hero pur an end to ity - 
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which Mr. Tie. met with in his, Watk, $ 


le, Man of the Kili n l is 
AURORA e caſement/ An- 
Alice, the day began to break, when Jones ral 
ed forth in rt ite with the ſtranger, and mounted 
Mazzard Hill; of which they had no ſooner gained 
the ſummit, than one of the moſt noble proſpedigan 
the world preſented itſelſ to their view, andarlucꝶ 
* would likewiſe preſent to the render; but for tug nes 
ſons wefhall omit it. Firſt» We deſpair of making thoſe 
who have ſeen this proſpect, admire our:defeription. 
Secondly: We very much doubt whether-thoſswho 
. ſeen it, would umderſtand it. ee 

Jones ſtood for ſome minutes fixed in one 3 
d directing his eyes towards the ſoutli; upon which 
e old gentleman aſked what he was Iooking at Win 
fo much attention! * Alas, Sir, anſwered he with a 


ſigh, I was endeavouring to trace out my own jour- 


ey hither. Good Heavens! arbat u deren 


— 


*' Gloucelte r from us! What a t track 
© be between me and my own home. Ay, 2 
young gentleman,” cries the other, <and; byyour | 
: highing;' from what you love berter than your:pwrt | 
© home, or I am miſtaken. I perceive now the object 
of your contemplation is not within Jour i . 
« yer I fancy you have a pleaſure in locking that war? 
| Jones anſwered with a ſmile f I find, old 4 hen, ;you!' 
© have not yet forgot theſenſations of /your?yorith 
own m ons N | e OKs e have 
* gueſſed,” 08 e 5 e deen 
They now! walked te dd Slag of che hill which 


looks to che north-· weſt; and which hangs over a vaſt! 5 


and extenſive wood. Here they were no ſooner art 
ed, than they heard at a diſtance the moſt violent n 
of Fae. | 1 apps a the wood below chemi: 
Jones liſtened a moment and then, without dai ung 
word to hls companion (for indeed the occalion ſeems. 
ed ſufficiendly-preſling) ran, ox rather ſlid, downfhe» 
hill, and without rhe leaſt appreh 
his own fafety, made dir | 


henfion or concernfori 
Ay r the thick: whence: - 
the ſound nad iſſued . T6 l - 
| He had not entered ar u bod Kefd we = 


held a moſt ſhocking ſight indeed, a woman ſtript half: 


naked, under the hands of a ruffg who had Pur his 


garter round her neck, and was endeavouhting to? 


draw her up to a tree. Jones afked' no 


at this intetval; but fell inſtantly upon the vihein, 


and made ſuch good uſe of his truſty. oaken ti 


that he laid him 7 prawling on the ground; before be of 
could defend Himſelf, indeed almoſt before he knee 
he was attacked; nor did he ceaſe the proſecution 4 
of bis e till the woman a begged him to- 


for- 5 
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were well fo: 


eyes of h 
ſilent; and 
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ceive his —_— — cho leſs on 1 e 
Jones helped Northerton upon . and — 
looking him ſtedfaſtly in 885 face: lanes Sir, 


ſaid he, you did not expect to meet me any more in 
« this world, and I confeſs I had as e >xpedation 
to find you here. However, fortune, I ſee, hath 


brought us once more together, and hath given me 
* atisfaſtion forthe injury l have W 1 1 88 | 
* out my own knowl 1 

It is very much like a man of bonour indeed} an- 


* ny a man down behind his back. Neither am 1 
capable of giving you fatisfation here, as I have 
© no * ba! if Ra dare behave like a uh ons and . 
let us eee eee eee. cons _ 
will you as a man of honour ou gt. 
Doth 1 — ſuch a villain as you are, cries. 
Jan: to contaminate the name of honour by a- 
< ſurning it? But I ſhall waſte no time in diſcoutſe | 
with you.— Juſtice requires ſatisfaction of — — | 


and have it.” Then tu 1 
he aſked her, if ſhe was eee N 
whether ſhe was acquainted wich any houſe in the 
neighbourhood, where ſhe might procure herſelf 
— decent cloaths, in ee 7 ee 155 
of the peace. ; 
She el ſhe was an entire firanger i in hating 
of the world. Jones then recollecting himſelf, faid he _ 
had a friend near, who would dire& > ; indeed he 
wondered at his not following; but, in fact, the good 
Man of the Hill, when our hero departed, fat himſelf 
down on the brow, where, ts id he had: a * in 


2 II. 


ſwered Northefton, to take ſatisfaction by knock. 


4 
* 
1 1 [4 
* L . 
14 * 5 
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* 
3 * 
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arended the pied ” Le A1 
Jones tlien A . 45 2 W 
Aan ſitting as we have juſt deſcribed him: he 
preſently exerted his utmoſt 5 andwith RS: 
2 expedition aſcended the hill. 
be old man adviſed him to A ne w 
Upton, which he ſaid was the neareſt town, and there 
he would be ſure of furniſhing her with all manner of 
convemencies. Jones having received his direction 
to the place, took his leave of the man of the Hill, and 


deſiring him to at re he fame. wa return- | 


ed haſtfly to the wood. 
Our hero, at his departure to 8 this t & 
his friend, had conſidered, that as the ruffian s hands / 
were tied behind him, he was incapable of executing 
any wicked purpoſes on the poor woman. Beſides he 
knew he ſhould not be beyond the reach of her vice, 
and could return ſoon enough to prevent any miſchief, 
He had moreover declared to the villain, that if he at · 
tempted the leaſt inſult, he would be himſelf immediate - 
ly the executioner of vengeance on him. But Jones 
unluckily forgot, that though the hands of Northerron 
were tied, his legs were at liberty; nor did he lay the 
leaſt injunction on the priſoner, that he ſhould not make 
what uſe of theſe he pleaſed. Northerton therefore 
having given no parole of that kind, thought he might 
withour any breach of honour, depart, not being obliged 
as he imagined, by any rules, to wait fora formal diſchar- 
He therefore took up his legs, which were at liber- 
| by andwalked off throu gh the wood, which favoured his 
retreat; nor did the woman, whoſe eyes were 
L eher rurned * her nen once thick of his 


' 
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eſcape, or give herſelf any concern or trouble to pre- 


Jones therefore: at his return, found the woman ood. | 
He would have ſpent ſome time in ſearching for Nor- 


therton; bur ſhe would not permit him; earneſtly en- 


treating that he would accompany her to the town 
whither they had been lirefted: As to the fellow's 
! eſcape, ſaid ſhe, it gives me no uneaſineſs: for 


* philoſophy and chriſtianity both preach us forgive- 
© neſs of injuries. But for yaw, Sir, I am concerned 


* ar the trouble I give you; nay indeed my nakedneſs 
may well make me aſhamed.ro look you in the face; 
and if it was not for the fake of your gentry, ; I 


* ſhould with to go alone. 


Jones offered her his coat; but, I know not for what 
5 ede, ſhe abſolutely refuſed the moſt earneſt ſolicita- 


tions to accept it. He then begged her to forget both 
the cauſes of her confuſion: ** With regard to the 


1 former, lays he, I have done no more than m 
0 duty in protecting you; and as for the latter, I will | 
© entirely remove it, by walking before you all the way 

for Iwould not have my eyes offend you, and Lebe | 
not anſwer for my power of nen the artractive | 


© charms of ſo much beauty. 


- Thusourhero and the ee ee 


ſame manner, as Orpheus and Eurydice marched here- 


tofore: but though I cannot believe that Jones was 


deſignedly tempted by his fair one to look behind him, 
yet as ſhe frequently wanted his. aſſiſtance to help her 


over ſtiles, and had beſides many trips and other acci- 
dents, he was often obliged to turn about. However, he 


had better fortune than what attended poor Orpheus; 


for he brought his companion, or rather follower, ſafe - 
Into the famous town a bo T's CHAP. 


a room above ſtairs, was aſcending, when the diſhe- \ 
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The arrival of Mr. Jones, with his 1e at 2755 | 

inn, with a very full deſcription Ty the ws. 
225 Upton. 


 HOUGE the reader, we doubt not, Fe 
eager to know who this lady was, and how ſhe 
fell into the hands of Mr. Northerton; we muſt beg 
him to ſuſpend his curioſity for a ſhort time, as we are 
obliged, for ſome very good reaſons, which hereafter 
— he may gueſs, to delay his farisfaQtion a gs 
onger. | 
Mt. Jones and his fair companion no aner * 
the town, than they went directiy to that inn which, 


in their eyes, preſented the faireſt appearance to the 


ſtreet. Here Jones, having ordered a ſervant to-ſhew 


velled fair haſtily following, was laid hold on by the 
maſter of the — who cried: * Hey-day, Where 
is that beggar wench going? Stay below ſtairs, I 
« defire you; but Jones at that inſtant thundered from 


above: Let the lady come up, in fo authoritative 


a voice, that the good man inſtantly withdrew his 
hands, and the lady made the beſt of her way to the 
chamber. oe, | 
Here Jones wiſhed her j joy of her ſaſe arrival, . 
then departed, in order, as he promiſed, to ſend the 
landlady up with ſome cloaths. The poor woman 
thanked him heartil 17 2 for all his kindneſs, and faid, ſhe 
hoped ſhe ſhould ſee him again ſoon, to thank him a 
thouſand times more. During this ſhort converſation, 
ſhe covered her white boſom as well as ſhe could poſ- 


Nt ** wth her arms: for Jones cole not W ”=_ | 


6 
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care to avoid giving any offene. 
O.ur travellers had happened to take up their reſi- 
dence at a houſe of exceeding good repute, whither _ 


„ 
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ing a ſly peep or two, though he took all imagin 


en 


Iriſh ladies of ſtrict virtue, and many northern laſſes 
of the ſame predicament, were accuſtomed to reſort in 


their way to Bath. The landlady therefore would by 


no means have admitted any converſation of a diſre- 
putable kind to paſs under her roof. Indeed ſo foul 
and contagious are all ſuch proceedings, that they 
contaminate the very innocent ſcenes where they are 
committed, and give the name of a bad houſe, or of 
a houſe of ill repute, to all thoſe where they are ſuf | 
feredto-becumed on e 


Not that I would intimate, that fuch fri chaſtiry 
as was preſerved in the temple of Veſta can poſlibly 


be maintained at a public inn. My good landlady 
did not hope for ſuch a bleſſing, nor would” any of 


| the ladies J have ſpoken of, or indeed any others of 

the moſt rigid note, have expected or inſiſted on any 
ſuch thing. But to exclude all vulgar concubinage, 
and to drive all whores in rags from within the walls, 


is within the power of every one. This my landlady 
very ſtrictly adhered to; and this her virtuons gueſts 
who did not travel in rags, would very reaſonably 
have expected of her. „ Wi 

Now it required no very blameable degree of ſuſ- 


picion, to imagine that Mr. Jones and his ragged | 


companion had certain purpoſes in their intention, 
which, though tolerated in ſome Chriſtian countries, 

connived at in others, and praftifed in all, are how- 
ever as expreſsly forbidden as murder, or any other 
horrid vice, by that religion which is univerſally be- 
EA» 1 lieyed 
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LE lieved in thoſe e The landlady: herefore 
no ſooner received an intimation of the' entrance of 
the above faid perſons, than ſhe began to meditate 
the moſt expeditious: means for their expulſion. In 
order to this, ſhe had provided herſelf. with a long 
and deadly inſtrument with which, in time of peace, 
the chambermaid was wont to demoliſh the labours 
of the induſtrious ſpider. In vulgar phraſe ſhe had 
taken up the broom- ſtick, and was juſt about to ially 
from the kitchen, when Jones accoſted her with a 
demand of a gown and other veſtments, to cover the 
half naked woman above ſtairs. | / | | | 

Nothing can be more provoking to the kamen 
temper, nor more dangerous to that cardinal virtue, 

jener, than ſolicitations of extraordinary offices af 
kindneſs, on behalf of thoſe very perſons with whoin 
we are highly incenſed. For this reaſon mom. 
hath artfully introduced his Deſdemona ſoliciting f. 
vours for Caſſio of her huſband, as the means of in- 
flaming not only his jealouſy, but his rage, to the 
higheſt pitch of madneſs; and we find the unfortunate 
Moor 2 able to command his paſſion on this dceuſion, 
than even when he beheld his valued preſent to his 
wife in the hands of his ſuppoſed rival. In fact, we 
regard theſe. efforts as inſults on our underſtanding} 
and to ſuch the pride of man 1s very Au 9 
to ſubmit. 

My landlady, chough a very good-tempbred wok” 
had, I ſuppoſe, ſome of this pride in her compoſitionz 
for Jones had ſcarce ended his requeſt, when ſhe fell 
upon bim with a certain weapon, which though it be 
neither long, nor ſharp, nor hard, nor indeed threatens 


from its s appearance with either death or wound, hath 
| | been 
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er held in great dread and abhorrence by 
many wiſe men; ' nay, by many brave ones; inſo- 
much that ſome who have dared to look into the mouth | 
of a loaded cannon, have not dared to look into a 
mouth where tinis weapon was brandiſhed; and rather 
than run the harard of its execution; have contented 
themſelves with making a moſt pititul and gp 
figure in the eyes of all their acquaintance, _ + 
To confeſs the truth, I am afraid Mr. Jones was! 

one of theſe; for, though he was attacked and vio-—- 
lently belaboured with the aforeſaid weapon, he 
could not be provoked to make any reſiſtance; but 


5 


in a moſt cowardly manner applied, with many en- 


treaties, to his antagoniſt to deſiſt from purſuing 
her blows: in plain Engliſh, he only begged her 


with the utmoſt nens to hear es ; but, before 


he could obtain his requeſt, my landlord himſelf 


entered into the fray, and embraced that ſide of the 


cauſe which eee to ſtand vary” Ie in need 15 


ä aſſiſtance. 


There are a fort of heroes be are ſuppoſed to 5 
determined in their chuſing or avoiding a conſlibt, 


by the character and behaviour of the n whoin- 


they are to engage. Theſe are ſaid to know®Their - 
men, and Jones, I believe, knew his woman; for, 
though he had been ſo ſubmiſlive to her, he was no 
ſooner attacked by her huſband, than he demonſtra- 


ted an immediate ſpirit of reſentment; and enjoined 


him ſilence, under a very ſevere penalty; no leſs 
than that, I thinle, of being converted into fuel for 
his own fire. 5 
The huſband, with great indignation , but wich, a 
mixture or pity, "anſwered: [4 You mult pray firſt to 
| I 4 be 


- 
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be made able; I believe I am a beuer man jg: 
Baia ; ay, every way, that Jam; and preſently. / 
proceeded to diſcharge half a dozen whores- at the 
"4 lady above ſtairs, the laſt of which had ſcarce iſſued. 
| 9255 his lips, when a - blow from the cudgel 
that Jones carried in his hand, aims him over 
the ſhoulders. 

It is a queſtion W the landlord or os ks 
lady was the moſt expeditious in returning this blow. 
My landlord, whoſe hands were empty, fell to with 
his Alt, and the good wife, uplifting her broom, and 
aiming at the head of Jones, had probably put an 

immediate end to the fray, and to Jones likewiſe, 
had not the deſcent of this broom been prevented. 
not by the miraculous intervention of any heathen 
deity, but by a very natural, though fortunate acti- 
dent; viz. by the arrival of Partridge, „who entered 
the houſe at that inſtant, (for fear had cauſed him to 
run every ſtep from the hill), and who, ſeeing the 
danger which threatened his maſter, or companion, 
(which you cliuſe to call him), prevented fo fad a ca- 
| taſtrophe, by catching hold of a landlady's 1 as 
it was brand hed aloſt in the air.... 

The landlady ſoon perceived the impedime 1 Sh 
vented her blow; and, being unable to reſcue her 

arm from the hands of Partridge, ſhe let fall the 
broom; and, then leaving Jones to the diſcipline of 
her huſband, ſhe fell with the utmoſt fury on that 


r fellow, who had already given ſome intimation 


of himſelf, by y crying: Zounds! do you imend to. 
« kill my friend? | 
Faridge though not much addicted to TR 


: would not however nd ſtil when his friend was at. 


* 
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ack nor-a he mich l es with thr pre 
of the combat which fell to his ſhare: he 
returned my landlady's blows as ſoon as he received 
them; and now the Toi was obſtinately maintained 
on all parts, and it ſeemed doubtful to 7 fide 
fortune would incline, when the naked who: | 
had liſtened at the top of the ſtairs to the. 
which preceeded the engagement, deſcended 2 5 
from above, and, without weighing the u Þ 
equality of two to one, fell upon the 15 8 i 
who wð²ũas boxing with Partridge; nor did that great 
champion'defift, but rather ible his fury, when he 
found freſh ſuccours were arrived to his aſſiſtance. 
- Victory muſt now have fallen to the ſide of the 
travellers, (for the brayeſt troops muſt yield to num- 
bers), had not Suſan the chambermaid come luckily 
to ſupport her miſtreſs, This Suſan was as two-handed* 
a wench (according to the phraſe), as any in the coun-' 
try, and would, I believe, have beat the famed Tha- 
 Jeſtris herſelf, or any of her fubje& Amazons; for 
her form was robuſt and manlike, and every way made 


for ſuch encounters. As her hands and arms were 


formed to give blows with great miſchief toan enemy, 
ſo was her face as well contrived to receive blows 
without any great injury to herſelf: her noſe 
already flat to 5 face; her lips were ſo large, that 
no ſwelling could be ied in them, and mote- 
over they were ſo hard, that a ſiſt could hardly make 
any impreſſion on them. Laſtly, her cheek - bones 
ſtood out, as if nature had intended them for two 
baſtions to defend her eyes in thoſe encounters for 
which ſhe ſeemed fo well calculated, and to whichſhe | 
was mall wonderfully well inclined. 


I 5 - "his 


a coach and four; upon which my landlord and land- 


niſts; but Suſan was not i kind to. Partridge;-for 
that Amazonian fair haz _ overthrown. and. beſtrid. 


der which he roared forth. N 


| lord, than he flew to the reſcue of his defęeated com- 
panion; from whom he with much difficulty drew 


; nds, nor did he ceaſe A We till Jones had my h 


ee ae ie A ee p —— VA 
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weckte fled. to Wit ig where her miſtrſs Hex 
trained ſo unequal a fight With one of either ſex. *Here 
ſhe preſently challenged*Partridge to fingle combat. 
He accepted the _— N A \ moſt mana + 
gn i eg n 9 


** 
„ 2 7 


4 


5 Arts feaſted. This accident was the 59 of 


lady immediately deſiſted from fighting, and at their 
entreaty , obtained the ſame favour o their antago- 


her enemy, was now cu ng him luſtily with, both 
her hands, without any regard to his requeſt of a ceſ- 
ſation of arms, or to thoſe loud exclamations of 1 


No ſooner, however, had Jones quired 13 TA. 7 


off the: enraged chambermaid: but Partridge 'was 
not immediately ſenſible of his deliverance; for he 
ſtill lay flat on the floor, guarding his face wich his 


a 


The mers Po hu had. no )viſible —.— 8 1554. 


8. hiding her well ſcratched tace with herhandker- 
chief, ran both haſtily to the door to attend the coach, 


from which a. young lady and her maid now alighted. 


Theſe the landlady preſently-uſhered into that room: 


where Mr. Jones had at firſt depoſited his fair prize, as 


it was the beſt apartment in the houſe, Hitſier they 


were obliged to paſs through the field of battle, which : 
they did with the utmoſt haſte, covering their faces 


wich their handkerchiefs, as deſirous to avoid the no- 


tice of any one. Indeed their caution was quite un- 
neceſſary: for the poor unfortunate Helen, the fatal 
cauſe of all the bloodſhed, was entirely taken up in 
endeavouring to conceal her own face, and Jones was 
no leſs occupied in reſcuing Partridge from the fury 


of Suſan, which being happily effected, the poor fel- 
low immediately departed to the pump to waſh'his 


face, and to ſtop that bloody torrent which: Sulan 
had plenty ſer a flowing from his noſtrils; e 


. ed 
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CH AP. IV. 


In 1 che arrival of a man of war pains 42 


final end to hoſlilities, and cauſes the con- 
cluſion of a firm and ng a” 770 
all parties. N 


A e and a file of muſqueteers, with a de · 
ſerter in their guſtody, arrived about this time. 
The ſerjeant preſently enquired for the principal ma- 


giſtrate of the town, and was informed by my land- 
| der thy he himſelf was | veſted i in that office. Hie 


then 


1 
[1 
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then demanded his billets, together with may « 
beer, and, . it 3 cold, 5 * turnſeit | 
before the kitchen fire. ö 
Mr. Jones was at this time ee this 08 di 
treſſed hay, who ſat down at a table in the kitchen, 
- and, leaning her head upon her arm, was bemoaning 
her misfortunes; but, leaſt my fair readers ſhould be in 
pain concerning a particular circumſtance, I think 
proper here to acquaint them, that, before ſhe had 
quitted the room above ſtairs, ſhe had ſo well covered | 
herſelf with a pillowbeer which ſhe there found, that 
her regard to decency was not in the leaſt violated by | 
he preſence of ſo an men as were eons in Ws | 
One of the ſoldiers now, went vp to this ſerjeant, 
wad whiſpered ſomething in his ear; upon Which be ; 
ſtedfaſtiy fixed his eyes on the lady, and, having 
looked at her for near a minute, he came up to her, 
faying: * I aſk pardon, Madam, but I am certain! 
dam not deceived, you can be no other. F tban 
Captain Waters 's lady. 1 
I) be poor woman, who in her ben diſtreſs had 
very little regarded the face of any perſon preſent; no 
ſooner looked at the ſerjeant, than ſhe preſently recol | 
lefted him, and, calling him by his name, anſwered: 
* thatſhe was indeed the unhappy perſon he iĩmagined 
6 her to be; but added, I wonderany one ſhould know 
me in this diſguiſe. To which the ſerjeant r 1 2 
b he was very much furpriſed to ſee her ip i ;; 
© ſuch a dreſs, and was afraid ſame accident p. 
© pened to her.” © An accident hath happened to me, 
indeed, fays ſhe, and Tam nisten obliged to this 
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fatal one, or that I am no living to mention it. 


Whatever the gentleman hath done, cries. the ſer- 


jeant, I am ſure the captain will make him amends 
for it; and if I can be of any ſervice, your ladyſhip _ 


may command me, and I ſhall think myſelf very 
« happy to have it in my power to ſerve your lady- 


* ſhip; and ſo indeed may any one, for I know the 
captain will well reward them for it. 


The landlady who heard from the ſtuirs all that pat 
between the 4 and Mrs, Waters, came haſtil7 


down, and, running directly up to her, began to aſk 


pardon for the offences ſhe had committed, begging 
chat all might be imputed to ignorance of her quality: 
for, Lud! Madam, ſays ſhe, how ſhould I have ima- 


gined that a lady of your faſhion would appear in 


ſſuch a dreſs? I am ſure, Madam, if I had once ſub 


F pong that your ladyſhip was your ladyſhip, I would 
« ſooner have burnt my tongue out, than have ſaĩd what 
I have faid; and I hope your ladyſhip will accept 


© of a gown, till you can get your own cloaths,' 


Perithee woman, ſays Mrs, Waters, ceaſe your: . 


impertinence; how can you imagine I ſhould con- 


* cern myſelf about any thing which comes from the 


lips of ſuch low creatures as yourſel But I am 


ſurprized at your aſſurance in thinking, after what 
is paſt, that I will condeſcend to put on any of your 
* dirty things. I would have you know, creature, I 
b have a Ipkat adove thaꝶa . 
Here Jones. interfered, and begged Mrs. Waters to 
forgive the landlady, and to accept her gown; For 
* I muſt confeſs,” cries he, * our appearance was a 
little ſuſpicious when firſt we came in: and I am 


well aflured, all this good woman did, was; as ſhe 


pro- 
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les out of regard to the. repuiaion of hr 
* houſe. . 

Ves, upon my eeuly: was it, fays ſhe, 8 ay gen- 
Ly daten ſpeaks very much like a gentleman; and 1 
© ſee very plainly is ſo; and to be certain the houſe 
is well known to be a houſe of as good reputation 
« as any on the road, and, though J ſay it, is fre. 

« quented by gentry of the beſt quality, both Iriſh 
+ and Engliſh, I defy any body to lay black is m 
eye, for that matter. And as I was faying, if 
had known your ladyſhip to be ; our ladyihip, I 


'  £ would as ſoon have burnt my fingers as have af. 


« fronted your ladyſhip; but truly, where gentry come 
© and ſpend their money, I am not willing that they 
© ſhould be ſcandalized by a ſet of poor ſhabby ver- 
min, that, where-ever they go, leave more lice than 
* None al behind them; ; ſuch folks never raiſe my com- 

paſſion: for, to be certain, it is fooliſh to have any 

« * them, and, if our juſtices did as they 'ought, 

they would be all whipt out of the kinga ; for, 

A to be certain, it is what is molt fitting for them. 

But, as for your Jadyſhip, I am heartily ſorry your 

1 ladyſ hip hath had a misfortune, and, if your lady- 

hip will do me the honour to wear my cloaths, till 

1 you can get ſome of your ladyſhip's own, to be cer- 
tain the beſt J have is at your ladyſhip's ſervice” 


Whether cold, ſhame, or the perſuaſions of Mr. 


3.» Jones prevailed moſt on Mrs. Waters, I will not de- 


termine; but ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be pacified, by 
this ſpeech of my landlady, and retired with that 
good woman, in order to apparel herſelf in in a decent 
_— i 
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d was likewiſe beginning bis oration to 


5 PE 
] 1 1 N 


MM 
Jones, but was preſently interrupted by that generdus 
oc, 


who ſhook him heartily by the hand; and 


ſured him of entire forgiveneſs, ſaying: if you ve 


« ſatisfied, my worthy friend, I promiſe you I am; 
and indeed in one ſenſe the landlord had the better ea - 
ſon to be ſatisfied; for he had received a belly-full of 
drubbing, whereas Jones had ſcarce felt a ſingle blow. 
Partridge, who had been all this time waſhing his 
bloody noſe at the pump, returned into the kitchen at 
the inſtant when ii; maſter and the landlord were ſhak- 
ing hands with each other. As he was of a peaceable 


diſpoſition, he was pleaſed with thoſe ſymptoms of 


reconciliation; and, though his face bore ſome marks 


of Suſan's fiſt, and many more of her nails, hie rather 


choſe to be contented with his fortune in the laſt bar- 
tle, than to endeavour at bettering it in another,” © 

The heroic Suſan was likewiſe well contented with 
her victory, though it had coſt her a black- eye, which 


Partridge had given her ar the firſt onſet. Between 


theſe two, therefore, a league was ſtruck; and thoſe + 

hands, which had been the inſtruments of war, be- 
came now the mediators of peacde. 
Matters were thus reſtored to a perfe&X* calm at 


which the ſerjeant, thougli it may ſeem ſo contrary 


to the principles of his profeſſion, teſtiſied his appro- 
bation. * Why now, that's friendly, faid he; dn 
me, I hate to ſee two people bear ill-will to one 


© another, after they have had a tufſel, The only 
wa when friends quarrel, is to fee it out fairly in 


© friendly manner, as a man may call it, either with 


© a fiſt, or ſword, or piſtol, according as they like, 
and then let it be all over; for my own part, d- 


„ 
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me if ever I love my friend better that when I am 
fighting with him. To bear malice is more 'likp\a | 
— than an Engliſhman,” me = 
| He then propoſed a libation as a ben 
the ceremony at all treaties of this kind. Perhaps the 
reader may here conclude, that he was well verſed] 1 
ancient hiſtory; but this, though highly probable, as 
he cited no authority to ſupport the, cuſtom, I will 
not affirm with any confidence. Moſt likely indeed it 
1s, that he founded his opinion on very good autho- 
ity, ſince he confirmed it with many violent oaths,” 


Jones no ſooner heard the Fe" than, camel. 
ately agreeing with the learned ſerjeant, he ordered a 
bowl, or rather a large mug, filled with the liquor 
uſed on. theſe occaſions, to be brought in, and then 
began the ceremony himſelf. He placed his right 
hand in that of the landlord, and, ſeizing the bout | 
with his left, uttered the uſual words, and then made 
his libation. After which the ſame was obſerved by 


all preſent. Indeed there is very little need of being 


| particular in deſcribing the whole form, as it differed 
ſo little from thoſe libations of which ſo much is re · 
corded in ancient authors, and their modern tran- 
ſeribers. The principal difference lay in two inſtan- 
ces; for firſt, the preſent company poured the liquor 
only don their throats; and ſecondly, the ſerjeant, who 
officiated as prieſt, drank the laſt; but he preſerved, 
I believe, the ancient form in ſwallowing . the 
largeſt draught of the whole company, 3 in being 
the x ws perſon preſent who contribured nothing to- 
e libation, beſides his gout offices i in ibs 
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warm it over again, 
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The good people now ranged themſelves round 
the kitchen: fire, where good humour ſeemed to main- 


tain an abſolute dominion, and Partridge not only 


forgot his ſhameful, defeat, but converted hunger in- 
to thirſt, and ſoon became extremely facetious, We 


muſt, however, quit this agreeable aſſembly for a 


while, and attend Mr. Jones to Mrs, Waters's apart- 
ment, where the dinner which he had now beſpoke 
was on the table. Indeed it took no long time- in 


preparing, having been all dreſt three days before, 


and required nothing more from the cook than to 


An apology. for all heroes who have good 
ſtomachs, with a deſcription of a battle of 


. * 


the amorous kind, 


EROES, notwithſtanding the high ideas which 
by the means of flatterers thy may entertain of 


themſelves, or the world may conceive of them, have 
certainly more of mortal than divine about them. 


However elevated their minds may be, their bodies at 
leaſt (which is much the major part of moſt) are liable 
to the worſt infirmities, and ſubject to the vileſt offices 
of human nature. Among theſe latter the a& of eat- 
ing, which hath by ſeveral wiſe men been conſidered 
as extremely mean and derogatory from the philoſo- 
phic dignity, muſt be in ſome meaſure performed by 


| 5 che greateſt prince, hero, or philoſopher upon earth 7 


nay, ſometimes nature hath been fo frolikſome as to 
exact of theſe dignified characters a much more exor- 
bitant ſhare of this office, than ſhe hath obliged thoſe 
of the loweſt order to perform. 
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1 To fay the truth, as no known inhabitant of this 
globe 18 = more than man, ſo none need be aſham- 
ed of ſubmitting to what the neceſſities of man de- 
mand; but when thoſe great perſonages I have juſt 
mentioned, condeſcend to aim at confining ſuch 0 
offices to themſelves; as when by hoarding or deſtroy- 
they ſeem deſirous to prevent any other from eat- | 

ing they then ſurely become very low and deſpicable. | 


Now, after this ſhort preface, we think it no diſpa- 
ement to our hero to mention the immoderate ar- 


daour with which he laid about him at this ſeaſon, In- 


deed it may be doubted, whether Ulyſſes, who by the 
way ſeems to have had the beſt ſtomach of all the he- 
roes in that eating poem of the Odyſſey, ever made a 
better meal. Three pounds at leaſt of that fleſh which 
formerly had contributed to the compoſition of an ox, 
was now honoured with enn part Dn __ indivi- 
dual Mr. Jones. 
Ibis particular we thought WP Tc bliged & 
mention, as it may account for our hero's temporary 
neglect of his fair companion; who eat but very lit- 
tle, and was indeed employed in conſiderations of a 
very different nature, which paſſed unobſerved b7 
Jones, till he had entirely tif that appetite which 
a faſt of twenty-four hours had procured him; but his 
dinner was no fooner ended, than his attention to other 
matters revived; with theſe matters, mere we ſhall 
now proceed to acquaint the reader. 
Mr. Jones, of whoſe perſonal accompliſhments we 
have hitherto faid very little, was in reality one of 
the handſomeſt young fellows in the world. His face, 
beſides being the pifture of health, had in it the moſt 
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qualities Were indeed ſo characteriſtical in his counte- 
nance, that while the ſpirit and ſenſibility in his eye 
though they muſt have been peroeived by an accurate 
obſerver, might have eſcaped: the notice of the leſt 
diſcerning, ſo ſtrangly was this good - nature painted 
in his look, that it was remarked by almoſt every ons 

who ſaw him;ð ͥ! n won lint 
It was, perhaps, as much owing to this, as, to- 
very fine complexion, that his face had à delienty in 
it almoſt, inexpreſſible, and hich might have given 
him an air rather too effeminate, had it not been join: 


£ M64 + 7 7 4 


ed to a moſt maſculine perſon and mien; which latter 


had as much in them of the Hercules, as the forme 
had of the Adonis. He was beſides active, genteeh 
= gay, - and; good-humoured, and had A How .of animal 
ſpirits, which enlivened every converſation whereche - 
Was preſent. RED 7% 1 | nenn en 
When che reader hath duly reflected on theſe many 
charms which all centered in our hero, and conſiders 
at the ſame time the freſh. obligations which Mrs; 
Waters had-to him, it will be a mark more of prudery - 
than candour to entertain a bad opinion of her, be 
cauſèe 1 he conceiv ed a very good opinion of him. * 
But vrhatever cenſures may be paſſed upon her, it ĩs 
my buſineſs. to xelate matters of fact with  yeracity; 
Mrs. Waters had, in truth, not only a good opinion 
of our hero; but a very great affection for him. To 
ſpeak out boldly at once, ſhe was in love, according 
to the preſent univerſally received ſenſe; of thatphraſe, 
buy which love is applied indiſcriminately to the deſir- 
able objects of all our paſſions, appetites, and ſenſes, 
and is underſtood to be that preference which we give 
to one kind of food rather than to another... 
„ K 2 But 
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But though che love to theſe ſeveral objects may 
poſſibly be one and the ſame in all caſes, itb opera. 
tions however muſt be allowed to be different; for 
ho / much ſoever we may be in love with an excel 
lent ſurloin of beef, or bottle of Burgundy; with a 
_ tamaſk roſe, or Cremona fiddle; yet do we never 
3 nor ogle, nor dreſs, nor flatter, nor endeavour | 
_— y other arts or tricks to gain the affection" of the 
mid beef, Kc. Sigh indeed we ſometimes may; bur 
it is generally in the abſence, not in the preſence of 
the beloved object. For otherwiſe we mi ht poſſibl7 
complain of their ingratitude and deafnels) with the 
ame reaſon as Paſiphae doth of her bull; whom ſhe 
endeavoured to engage by all the coquetry pradtiſed 
wich good fucceſs in the drawing · room, on the much 
more ſenſible as well as tender hearts of che fine {on 
tlemen there. 94 1 
nag 3 ppens in that Tove, which operates 
perſons of the fame ſpecies, bur of different 
my dee we are no ſooner in love; tlian ir becomes 
vur principal care ro engage the affection of the obs 
ject beloved. For what other purpoſe indeed are our 
youth inſtructed in all the arts of rendering 't them 
ſelves agreeable? If it was not with a view to this 
love, I. queſtion Whether any of thoſe trades, ; which 
deal in ſetting off and adorning the human perſon, 
would procure a livelihood, Nay, tlioſt great po- 
liſhers of our manners, who are by ſome thought to 
teach what principally diſtinguiſ hes us from the bruts 
creation, even dancing - maſters themſelves, ; mig 
poſſibly find no place in ſociety.” In ſhort, all the 
braces which young ladies and young gentlemen too 
learn from — and the" _ ___ 
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which, by the help: of a looking - glaſs, they add of 
their own, are in reality-thoſe very Spicula & Faces 
Amoris, ſo often mentioned by Ovid: or, as they 
are ſometimes called in our on language: The whole 
D / hone 
Nou Mrs. Waters and our hero had no ſooner ſat 
down together, than the former began to play this 
artillery upon the latter. But here, as we are about 
to attempt a deſeription hitherto uneſſayed either in 
proſe or verſe, we think proper to invoke the aſſiſtance 
of certain aerial beings, who will, we doubt not, come 
kindly to our aid on this occaſio © © 998, ? 
Say then, ye graces, you that inhabit the hea- 

« venly manſions of Seraphina's countenance; for you 
© are truly divine, are always in her preſence, and 
* well know all the arts of charming; ſay, what were 
the weapons now uied to captivate the heart of Mr. 
' + Firſt, from two lovely blue eyes, whoſe bright 
* orbs flaſhed lightning at their diſcharge, flew: fortly 
two pointed ogles. But happily for our hero, hit 
© only avaſt piece of beef which he was then:convey? 
* ing into his plate, and harmleſs ſpent their force. 
Ihe fair warrior perceived their miſcarriage, and im- 
* mediately from her fair boſom drew forth a deadly 
* figh. A ſigh, which none could have heard un- 
moved, and which was ſufficient at once to have 
© ſwept off a dozen. beaus; ſo ſoft, ſo ſweet, ſo ten- 
der, that the inſinuating air muſt have found its ſub- 
* tle way to the heart of our hero, had it not lucki- 
ly been driven from his ears by the coarſe bubbling 
of ſome bottled ale, which at that time he was pour- 
ing forth. Many other weapons did ſhe aſſay; but 
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* the god of eating (if there be any fiich'deity; for! 
_ © do not confidently aſſert it)-preſerved his votary ; or 


perhaps it may not be dignus vindice nodus, and the 
< preſent ſecurity of Jones may be accounted for by 


natural means: for as love frequently preſerves from 


© the attacks of hunger, fo. may hunger. Holby 771 in 


8 * fome caſes, defend us againſt love. 


= * 


The fair one, enraged at her frequent e 

q ments, determined on a ſhort ceſſation of arms, 

© Which interval ſhe employed in making xeady every 

© engine of amorous warfare for the renewing of the 
© attack, when dinner ſhould be over. 

--*iNo ſooner then was the cloth removed, than ſhe 

gain began her operations. Firſt, having planted 


e ba er right eye ſide ways againſt Mr. Jones, ſhe ſhot 


from its corner a moſt penetrating glance; which, 
though great part of its force was ſpent. before it 
reached our hero, did not vent itſelf abſo/utely 


+; without effect. This the fair one perceiving, haſtily 


© withdrew her eyes, and levelled them downwards, 


as if ſhe was concerned for what ſhe had done: 


© though by this means ſhe deſigned only to draw him 
© from his guard, and indeed to open his eyes, through 


which ſhe intended to ſurpriſe his heart. And 


now, gently lifting up thoſe two bright orbs, which 


had already begun to make an impreſſion on 


white teeth. 


© Jones, ſhe diſcharged a volley of ſmall. charr 
once from her whole countenance in a ſmile. Noe 


© a ſmile of mirth, nor of joy; but a ſmile. of aſſec- 


© tion, which molt ladies have always ready at their J 
command, and which ſerves them to ſhew at once 
their good- . _ pretty W and their | 


5 This 


7 
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- © This ſmile our hero received full in his eyes, and 
© was immediately ſtaggered with its force. He then 
began to ſee the deſigns of the enemy, and indeed to 
feel their ſucceſs. A parley was now ſet on foot 
between the parties; c during which the artful fair ſo 
« ſlily and imperceptibly carried on her attack, that 
&$ bor hadalmoſt ſubdued the heart of our _ hv 
© ſhe again repaired to acts of hoſtili o con 
4 I am afraid Mr. . | 
of Dutch defence, and treacherouſly delivered up 
* the garriſon, without duly weighing his allegiance 
to the fair Sophia. In ſhort, no ſooner had the amo- 
rous parley ended, and the lady had unmaſked the 
royal battery, by careleſsly letting her handkerchief 
* drop from her neck, than the heart of Mr. Jones 
vas entirely taken, and the fair — n 
* the uſual fruits of her victory. 


Here the graces think proper to End chels deſerip- 
tion, and here we think Proper to end the Kg ws 
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4 friendly converſation i in the e which 
had a very common »thoughn not am friendly 
concluſi on. g ” 


HILE our lovers were > entertaining them. 
ſelves in the manner which is partly deſcribed 
in the foregoing chapter; they were likewiſe furnifh- 
ing out an entertainment for their good friends in the 
kitchen. And this in a double ſenſe, by affording 
them matter for their converſation, and at the ſame 
time, drink to enliven their ſpirits, | 
Y 'F? | Wh 


If 
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There were now aſſembled round the kitchen-fre, 


beſides my landlord and landlady, who occafionally 


went backward and forward, Mr. Partridge, the ſer- 
jeant, and the coachman who drove the young lady 


* 


and her maid, 


Partridge having acquainted the company. with 


what he had learnt from the Man of the Hill, con- 
cerning the ſituation in which Mrs. Waters had been 
found by Jones, the ſerjeant proceeded. to that part 
of her hiſtory which was known to him. He faid, 
ſhe was the wife of Mr. Waters, who was a captain 
in their regiment, and had often been with him 
at quarters. Some folks, fays he, uſed indeed to 
© doubt whether they were lawfully married in a 
© church or no. But, for my part, that's no buſi - 


© neſs of mine; I muſt own if I was put to my cor- 
© poral oath, I believe ſhe is little better than one of 
aus; and I fancy the captain may go to heaven 


* when the ſun ſhines upon a rainy day. But if he 
does, that is neither here nor there; for he won't 


want company. And the lady, to give the devil 
© his due, is a very good fort of lady, and loves the 


cloth, and is always deſirous to do ſtrict juſtice to 


* it; for ſhe hath begged off many a poor ſoldier, 


© and, by her good-will, would never have any of 
them puniſhed, But yet, to be fure, enſign Nor- 


_ * therton and ſhe were very well acquainted together, 


at our laſt quarters, that is the very right and truth 


of the matter. Bur the captain he knows nothing 


© about it; and as long as there is enough for him too, 

what does it ſignify? He loves her not a bit the 

* worſe, and Jam certain would run any man through 

* the body that was to abuſe her, therefore I wont 
. 
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abuſe her, for my part. I only repeat what other 
folks ſay; and l certain, what every body ſays, 
© there mvſt be ſome truth in. Ay, ay, a great 
deal of truth, I warrant you, cries Partridge: 
© Veritas odium parit. All a parcel of ſcandalous 
« ftuff* anſwered the miſtreſs of the houſe. I am 


© ſure, now ſhe is dreſt, ſhe looks like a very good 
* ſort of lady, and ſhe behaves herſelf like one; for 
* ſhe gave me a guinea for the uſe of my cloaths. 


A very good lady indeed, cries the landlord; '* and 
if you had not been a little too haſty, you would 
not have quarrelled with her as you did at firſt. 
© You need mention that with me truly, anſwered 
ſhe; if it had not been for your nonſenſe, nothing had 
happened. You muſt be meddling with what did 
not belong to you, and throw in your foo dif- 
© courſe, * Well, well, anſwered he, what's paft 
© cannot be mended, ſo there's an end of the matter: 


Ves, cries ſhe, * for this once; but will it be mend- 


© ed ever the more hereafter? This is not the firft 
time I have ſuffered for your numſcull's pate. I wifh 


you would always hold your tongue in the houſe, 


and meddle only in matters without doors which con- 
cern you. Don't you remember what happened about 


* ſeven years ago? '— *Nay, my dear, returned he, 


* don't rip up old ſtories. Come, come, all's well; and 
© Tamſorry for what I have done. The landlady was 
going to reply, but was prevented by the peace · malæ- 
ing ferjeant, ſorely to the difpleaſure of Partridge, 


who was a great lover of what is called fun, and a 
great promoter of thoſe harmleſs quarrels which tend 
groom to the production of comical than tragical in- 
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2 The ſerjeant aſked Partridge whither he and his 


maſter were travelling? None of your magiſters, 


anſwered Partridge; * I am no man's ſervant; I af: 
£ ſure you; for though I have had misfortunes in 
the world, I write gentleman after my name; and 
as poor and ſimple as I may appear now, I have 
© taught grammar ſchool in my time: Sed heu miki! 
non ſum quod fui. No offence I hope, Sir, faid 
<© the ſerjeant: where then, if I may venture to be 
ſo bold, may you and your friend be travelling? 

— Vou have now denominated us right, fays Par- 
tridge: Amici ſumus. And I promiſe you my friend 
is one of the 3 gentlemen in the kingdom. 
lat which words both landlord and landlady'prick- 
ed up their ears.) He is the heir of ſquire All. 
< worthy. What, the ſquire who doth fo much 
good all over the country? cries my landlady. 
© Even he, anſwered Partridge. * Then I warrant, 
days ſhe, hell have a ſwinging great eſtate here 
after. *Moſt certainly, anſwered Partridge. Well, 
replied the landlady, I thought the firſt moment I 
© taw him he looked like a good fort of gentleman; 
but my huſband here, to be ſure, is wiſer than any 

© body.” *<I own, my dear, cries he, * it was a miſ- 
take. A miſtake indeed! anſwered ſhe; but 
hen did you ever know me to make ſuch miſ- 
takes? — But how comes it, Sir, cries the land- 
lord, that ſuch a great gentleman walks about the 
country afoot!ꝰ I don't know,” returned Partridge; 
great gentlemen have humours ſometimes. He hath 
© now a dozen horſes and ſervants at Glouceſter and 
nothing would ſerve him, but laſt night, it being 


very hot weather, he muſt cool himſelf with a walk to 
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| © bear him company; but if ever you catch me there 


« again; for I was never fo frightened in all my life: 
We met with the ſtrangeſt man there“ Ill be 
© hanged, cries the landlord, if it was not the Man 
of the Hill, as they call him; if indeed he be a 
man; but I know ſeveral people who believe it is the 
devil that lives there.” *Nay; nay, like enough, 
ſays Partridge; , © and now you put me in the head 
of it, I verily and ſincerely believe it was the devil; 
though I could not perceive hiscloven foot, but-per- ' 
* haps he might have the power given him to hide that; 
ſince evil ſpirits can appear in what ſhapes. they 
* pleaſe,” And pray Sir, ſays the ſerjeant, no ofs 
«* fence I hope; but pray what ſort of a gentleman is 
© the devil? For I have heard ſome of our officers 
ſay, there is no ſuch perſon; and that it is only a 
trick of the parſons, to prevent their being broke; 
© for if it was publickly known that there was no de- 
vil, the parſons would be of no more uſe than we are 
in time of peace. Thoſe officers,” ſays Partridge, 
are very great ſcholars, I fuppoſe.' Not much 
* of ſchollards neither, anſwered the ſerjeant; they 
have not half your learning, Sir, I believe; and 
to be ſure, I thought there muſt be a devil, not- 
* withſtanding what they Pid, though one of them 
vas a captain; for methought, thinks I to myſelf; 
* if there be no devil, how can wicked people be ſent 
to him, and I have read all that upon a book. 
* Some of your officers, quoth the landlord, will 
find there is a devil, to their ſhame, I believe. I 
* don't queſtion but he'll pay off ſome old ſcores, 
upon my account. Here was one quartered upon 
| 6 00 Tank? 1's eee * 


one and the ſame thing.” *Excuſe me there; Mr. 
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© me half a year, who had the conſcience to tale 
© up one of my beſt beds, though he hardly ſpent 


_ © a ſhilling a day in the houſe, and ſuffered his men 
to roaſt cabbages at the kitchen - fire, becauſe l 
would not give them a dinner on a Sunday. Every 


* good chriſtian muſt deſire there ſhould be a devi 
© for the puniſhment of ſuch wretches.'  * Harkee, 


© landlord,* faid the ſerjeant; dont abuſe the cloth; 


© for I won't take it.. *D=n the cloth, anſwered 


the landlord, * I have ſuffered enough by them. 
Bear witneſs, gentlemen, ſays the ſerjeant, he curſes, 


5 the king and that's high treaſon.” * I curſe the 
«king? you villain,” fad the landlord.  « Ves, "you 
that's curſing the king. Its all one and the fame; | 


for every man who curſes the cloth, would curſe 


© the king if he durſt; fo for matter o'that' it's all 
© ſerjeant,” quoth Partridge, that's a non fequitur. | 
None of your outlandiſh linguo, anſwerech the ſer- 


jeant, leaping from his ſeat; I will not ſit ſtill and 


© hear the cloth abuſed.”— * You miſtake me friend, 
cries Partridge, I did not mean to abuſe-the cloth; 


I only faid your concluſion was a non ſeguitur. 


© You are another,” cries the ſerjeant, an you come 
to that. No more a-ſequitur than yourſelf, '''You | 
are a pack of raſcals, and I'll prove it; for I will 
fight the beſt man of you all for twenty pound. 


This challenge effectually ſilenced Partridge; whoſe 
ſtomach for drubbing did not ſo ſoon return after the 


£ 


This word, which the ſerjeant unhappily miſtook for anafiront 
js a term in logic, and means that the concluſion doth not follow 
from the premiſes. EE. 
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hearty meal hich he had lately been treated zwith; 
but the coachman, whoſe bones u/ ere leſs ſore, and 


whoſe appetite for fighting was ſomewhat ſharper, did 


not/ſoreafily brook the affront, of which he conceived 
ſome part at leaſt fell to his ſhate, He ſtarred there - 
fore from his ſeat, and advancing to the ſerjeant, ſwore 
he looked on himſelf to be as good a man as any in 
the army, and offered to box for a guinea. The mill- 
tary man accepted the combat, but refuſed the wager; 
upon which both immediately ſtript and engaged, till 
the driver of horſes was ſo well mauled by the leader 
of men, that he was obliged to exhauſt his ſmall. xe- 
mainder of breath in begging for quarter, 


had given, orders for her coach, to be prepared; but 
all in vain, for the coachman was diſabled from per- 
forming his office for that evening. An ancient hea- 
then would perhaps haye imputed this diſability: to 
the god of drink, no leſs than; to the god of war; 
for, in realy both the combatants bod Ber ced. as 
well to the former deity as to the latter. To ſpeak 
plainly, they were both dead drunk, nor was Par- 
tridge in a much better ſituation. As for, my land- 
lord, drinking was his trade; and the liquor had no 


more effect on him, than it had on any other veſſel in 


i E of the inn being ſummoned to at- 
tend Mr. Jones and his companion, at tlieir tea, 
gave a full relation of the latter part of the fore- 
going ſcene; and at the ſame time expreſſed great 
concern for the young lady, who,” ſhe ſaid, was 
* under the utmoſt uneaſineſs at being prevented 
from purſuing her journey. She is a ſweet pretty 

40 : 72 8 © Cre. 
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b creature, added [he, and Tam certain\Thave ge 


{ her face before. I fancy ſhe is in love, and in run 
ning away from her frĩends. Who knows'but ſome 
{young gentleman or other may be e A | 
. — a hearth as heavy as her wum. 


Jones fetched a hearty, ſigh ar thoſe bc J 0 
Which, though Mrs. Waters obſerved it, ſhe took | 
no notice while the landlady continued in the room; 
but after the departure of that good woman, ' ſhe 
could not forbear giving vur hero certain hints af 
her ſuſpecting m very dangerous rival in his allec- 
tions. The aukward. behaviour of Mr. Jones on 
this occaſion convinced her of the truth, withont 
his giving her a direct anſwer to any of her queſti- 


- on; but ſhe was not nice enough in her amoury to 


be greatly concerned ar the diſcovery. The beauty 


| of ones highly charmed her eye; but, as ſhe could 


not ſee his heart, ſhe: gave herſelf no concern about 
it. She could feaſt heattily at the table of love, 
without reflecting that ſome other had already fo 
or hereafter might be, feaſted with the ſame re 
A ſentiment which, if it deals bur little in te 


ment, deals however much in ſubſtance; and 15 1h 


capricious , and panes pS leſs ill - natured and ſelfif h 
than the deſires of thoſe females who can be contented 
enough. to abſtain from the poſſeſſion of their lovers, 


provided they are TY, ſatisfied that no ed elle 
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tain Waters, who was a captain in the ſame regiment; 
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ES CH AP. VII. Die: 08. 
| candle a fuller, account of 1 Mrs. ie 


and by what means ſhe. came into that 


diftreſsful ſetuation, Ham n (hes was 
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reſcued by Ne 


T nature hath by no means ed up 
an equal ſhare either of curioſity or vanity in 


every 8 1 „ there is perhaps no in- 


vidual to whom ſhe hath not allotted ſuch a propor- 


tion of both, as requires much arts and pains too, to 


| ſubdue and keep under. A conqueſt, however, abſo- 


* 


lutely neceſſary to every one who would in any degree 


| deſerve the characters of wiſdom or good-breeding,. 


As Jones. therefore mi ht very juſtly be called a 
well. bred man, he had ſtifled. all.t at curioſity, which, 
the extraordinary manner in which he had found Mrs. 
Waters, muſt be ſuppoſed to have occaſioned, He had 
indeed at firſt thrown out ſome few; hints to the lady; 
but when he perceived her induſtriouſ ly avoiding any. 
explanation, he was contented to remain in ignorance, 
the rather as he was not without ſuſpicion, that there 
were ſome circumſtances which muſt have raiſed her, 
bluſhes, had ſhe related the whole truth,  _ __ 


N . 


Now, fince it is poſſible that ſome of our readers 


may not ſo eaſily acquieſce under the ſime ignorance;; 
and as we are very deſirous to ſatisfy them all, we 
have taken uncommon pains to inform ourſelves of 
the real fact, with the relation of Which we ſhall con 
clude this book. 


This lady then had lived Garth years nh one e 


to 
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to which Mr. Northerton belonged. She paſt for that 
 gentleinan's wife, and went by his name; and yet, x I 
che ſerjeant faid, there were ſome doubts concerning 
the reality of their marriage, which we ſhall not at 
- preſent take upon us to reſolve. 

Mrs. Waters, I am ſorry to ſay it, had for ſome 
time contrafted an intimacy with the above: men- 
tioned enſign, which did no great credit to her repu- 
tation. That ſhe had a remarkable fondnefs for that 
young fellow is moſt certain; but whether ſhe in- 
dulged this to any very criminal lengths, is not ſo ex- 
tremely clear, unleſs we will ſuppoſe that women never 

t every favour to a man but one, without granting 
im that one allo, © n 5 
The diviſion of the regiment to which captain 
Waters belonged, had two days preceded the march 
of that company to which Mr. Northerton Was the 
enſign; fo that the former had reached Wortceſter, 
the very day after the unfortunate rencounter be- 
tween Jones and Northerton, which we have before 
recorded. SPOTS 32: en ee, 
+ Now it had been agreed between Mrs. Waters and 
the captain, that ſhe would accompany him in his 
march as far as Worceſter, where they were to take 
their leave of each other, and fhe was thence to re- 
turn to Bath, where ſhe was to ſtay till the end of the 
winter's campaign againſt the reb es. 
Wich this agreement Mr. Northerton was made 
acquainted, To ſay the truth, the lady had made 
him an aſſignation at this very place, and promiſed 
to ſtay at Worceſter till his diviſion came thither; 
with what view, and for what purpoſe muſt be left 
to the reader's divination: for though we are obliged 


| 
| 
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to > relate facts, we are not «obliged? to do a violence to 
our nature by any comments to che diſadvantage of 
the lovelieſt part of the creation: 
Northerton no ſooner arne a releaſe from his 
captivity, as we have ſeen, than he haſted away to 
overtake Mrs, Waters; which, as he was a very ac- 
tive nimble fellow, he did at the laſt mentioned city, 
ſome few hours. after Captain Waters had left her: 
at his firſt - arrival he made no ſcruple of acquaint- 
ing her with the unfortunate accident, which he 
made appear very unfortunate indeed: for he to- 
rally extracted every particle of what could be called 
fault, at leaſt in a court of honour, though he left 
ſome circumſtances which won be RTE mow 
court of lav. 
Women, to their glory be it ifs oken, -are more 
| ate capable of that violent — apparently diſ- 
intereſted paſſion of love, which ſeeks only the good 
of its object, than men. Mrs. Waters, therefore, was 
no ſooner apprized of the danger, to which her lover 
was expoſed, than ſhe loſt every conſideration beſides 
that of his ſafety; and this being a matter equally 
agreeable to the gentleman, it became the immediate 
ſubject of debate between them. 
Alfter much conſultation on this matter, it was at 
length agreed, that the enſign ſhould go a- croſs the 
country to Hereford, whence he might find ſome con- 

veyance to one of the ſea- ports in Wales, and thence 
might make his eſcape abroad. In all which expe- 
dition Mrs. Waters declared ſhe would bear him 
company; and for which ſhe was able to furniſh him 
with money, a very material article to Mr. Norther- 
ton, ſhe having then in * pocket three bank - notes 

vor. „ L to 
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to the amount of 90 1. beſides ſome caſh; and a dig 
mond ring of pretty conſiderable value on her finger, 
All which ſhe with the utmoſt confidence rev 
to this wicked man, little ſuſpecting ſhe ſhould by | 
«theſe means inſpire him with a deſign. of robbing 
her. Now, as they muſt, by taking horſes from 
. Worceſter, have furniſhed any purſuers with the means 
of hereafter diſcovering their rout, the enſign pro- 
-poſed, and the lady preſently agreed, to make their 
-firſt ſage on foot, for which purpoſe the ROE 
of the froſt was very ſeaſonable. 

The main part of the lady's baggage was er 
at Bath, and ſhe had nothing with her at preſent be- 
ſides a very ſmall quantity of linen, which the gallant 
undertook to carry in his own pockets. All things 
therefore being ſettled in the evening, they aroſe 
early the next morning, and at five o'clock enn 
from Worceſter, i it being then above two hours hefore 
day. But the moon, which was then at the full, gave . 
them all the light ſhe was capable of affording. 
Mrs. Waters was not of that delicate race of wo- 
- men, who are obliged to the invention of vehicles for 
"he capacity of removing themſelves from one place 
to another, and with whom conſequently a coach is 
reckoned among the neceſſaries of life. Her limbs 
were indeed full of ſtrength and agility, and as het 
ind was noleG animated with ſpirit, Cho ur perfect! 
able to keep pace with her nimble Iover. 

Having travelled on for ſome miles in a high ok 
which Northerton ſaid he was informed led to He- 

reford, they came at the break of day to the ſide 
of a large wood, where he ſuddenly 8 
JOY to meditate a a moment with hind 


\ 
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ſed ſome apprehenſions from travelling any longer in 


ſo public a way. Upon which he eaſily perſuaded 
his fair companion to ſtrike with him into, & path 
which ſeemed to lead directly through the wood, and 


vrhich at length brought them both to the bottom of 

Whether the execrable theme, which he now at- 
tempted to execute, was the effect of previous de- 
liberation, or whether it now firſt came into his head, 
I cannot determine. But being arrived in this lonely 
place, where it was very improbable he ſhould meet 


with any interruption, he ſuddenly ſlipped his garter 


from his leg, and, laying violent hands on the poor 


woman, endeavoured to perpetrate that dreadful and 


deteſtable fa&, which we have before commemorated, 


and which the providential appearance of Jones did 


ſo fortunately. prevent. 


Happy was it for Mrs. Waters, that Che was not of 


the weakeſt order of females; for no ſooner did ſhe 
erceive, by his tying a knot. in his garter, and by 
is declarations, what his helliſh intentions were, 


than ſhe ſtood ſtoutly to her defence, and ſo ſtrongly 


ſtruggled with her enemy, ſcreaming all the while 
for aſſiſtance, that ſhe delayed the execution of the 
villain's purpoſe ſeveral minutes, by which means 


Mr. Jones came to her relief, at that very inſtant 


when her ſtrength failed, and ſhe was totally over- 
bare „ and delivered her from the ruffian's 
nds, with no other loſs than that of her cloaths, 
which were torn from her back, and of the diamond 
ring, which, during the contention, either drop 
2 her finger, or was wrenched from it by Nor- 
erton, | | | | b 


L 2 Thus, 
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4 Thus; reader, we have given thee the fruits of a 
ery painful enquiry, which, for thy fatisfaQtion, we 


have made into this matter. And here we have opens 
ed to thee a ſcene of folly, as well as villany, which 


we could ſcarce have believed a human creature ca- 


pable of being guilty of; had we not remembered 


that this fellow was at that time firmly perſuaded, 
that he had already committed a murder, and had 
forfeited his life ro the law. As he concluded there- 
fore that his only fafety lay in flight, he thought the 
poſſeſſing himſelf of this poor woman's money and 
ring, would make him amends for the additional 
burden he was to lay on his conſcience., - _ 

And here, reader, we muſt ſtrictly caution thee, 


that thou doſt not take any occaſion from the miſbe- 


haviour of ſuch a wretch as this, to reflect on ſo | 


worthy and honourable a body of men, as are the 
officers of our army in general. Thou wilt be pleaſed 


to conſider, that this fellow, as we have already in- 


formed thee, had neither the birth nor education of 
a gentleman, nor was a proper perſon to be inrolled 
among the number of ſuch. If therefore his baſeneſs 
can juſtly reflect on any beſides himſelf, ic muſt be 
only on thoſe who gave him his commiſſioͤn. 
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15 9 0 the hiſtory goes forward about owelve 


hours. ; 


cn ; 
containing rn fie, very neceſſary to be 


peruſed by modern; critics. 
Ren, «5 it is im poſſible 1 we ſhould know 
1K what fort of 500 thou wilt be: for per- 
haps, thou may'ſt be as learned in human nature as 
Shakeſpear himſelf was, and perhaps thou may ſt be 
no wiſer than ſome of his editors. Now, leſt this 
latter ſhould be the _ we think proper, before 
we go any farther together, to give thee a few who- 


leſome admonitions; that thou may'ſt not as groſsly 
miſunderſtand and miſrepreſent us, as ſome of the 
faid editors have ee and miſrepreſented 
their author, 1 


L. 3 Firſt, 
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Firſt, then, wen thee not too haſtily to con- 
demn any of the incidents in this our hiſtpry, as imper- - 
rap SH foreign tò bur main dect, Went 1 
doſt not immediately conceive in what manner ſuch 
incident may conduce to that deſign. This work may, 
indeed, be conſidered as a great creation of our own; 
and for a little reptile of a critic to preſume to find fault 
with any of its parts, without knowing the manger 
in which the whole is connected, and before he comes 
to the final cataſtrophe, is a moſt preſumptuous ab- 
ſurdity. The alluſion and metaphor we hayg ge 
made uſe of, we muſt acknowledge to be inf 
too great for our occaſion ; . but there is, indeed, no 
other, which is at all adequate to expreſs the dif- 
ference between an author of the firſt rate, and a 
critic of the loweſt. Su 

Another caution we would give thee, my good rep- 
tile, is, that thou doſt not find out too near a reſem- |! 
blance between certain characters here introduced; as 

for inſtance, between the landlady who appears in the 
ſeventh book, and her in the ninth. Thou art to 
know, friend, that there are certain characteriſtics, in 
whica moſt individuals of every profeſſion and occupa- 
tion agree. To be able to preſerve theſe characteriſ- 
tics, and at the ſame time to diverſify their operations, 
| ts one talent of a good writer. Again, to mark the 
nice diſtinftion between two perſons actuated by the 
_ fame vice orfolly, is another; and as this laſt talent is 
found in very few writers, ſo is the true diſcernment 
of it found in as few readers; though, I believe, the 
obſervation of this forms a very principal pleaſure in 
thoſe who are capable of the diſcovery: every perſon, 
for inſtance, can diſtinguiſh berween Sir Epicure Mam 
W mon, 
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mon, N Flutter; but to- note the dif- 
ference between Sir Fopling Flutter and Sir Cqurtly 2 
Nice, requires a more exquiſite judgment: for want 
of which, vulgar ſpeQators of plays very often do great 
injuſtice in the theatre; where have ſometimes known 
a poet in danger of being convicted as a thief, upon 
much worſe evidence than the reſemblance of hands 
hath been held to be in the law. In reality, I appre- 
hend every amorous widow on the ſtage would run the 
hazard of being condemned as a ſervile imitation of 
Dido, but that happily very few of our play - houſe· 
critics underſtand enough of Latin to read Virgil. 
In the next place, we muſt admoniſh thee, my wor- 
thy friend, (for, perhaps, thy heart may be better 
than thy head), not to condemn a character as a bad 
one, becauſe it is not perfectly a good one. If thou 
doſt delight in theſe models of perfection, there are 
books enow written to gratify thy taſte; but as we 
have not, in the courſe of our converſation, ever hap- 
pened to meet with any ſuch perſon, we have not 
choſen to introduce any ſuch here. To ſay the truth, 
Ia little queſtion whether mere man ever arrived 
at this conſummate degree of excellence, as well as 
whether there hath ever exiſted a monſter bad enough 
to verify that: 7 6 BED 
——— Nulla virtute redemptum 
A vitiis 5 1 | 
in Juvenal: nor do I, indeed, conceive the good pur- 
poles ſerved by inſerting characters of ſuch angelic 
perfection, or ſuch diabolical depravity, in any work 
of invention: ſince, from contemplating either, the 
| | 1 mind 


| *Whole vices are not allayed with a ſingle virtue. 
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mind of man is more likely to be o 
forrow and ſhame, than to draw. any good | 
ſuchpaterns: for in the former inſtance he may be boch 


concerned and aſhamed to ſee a pattern of excellence, | 


in his nature, which he may. reaſonably deſpair of 
ever arriving at; and, in contemplating 6 44 latter, he 
may be no leſs affected with thoſe uneaſy ſenf: "I | 
at ſeeing the nature, of which he is a partaker, de- | 
graded 1 into fo odious and deteſtable a creature. 
In fact, if there be enough of goodneſs in a non 
ter to engage the admiration and affection of a well- 
_ diſpoſed mind, though there ſhould appear ſome of | 
thoſe little blemiſhes, quas humana parum cavit natura, 
they will raiſe our compaſſion rather than our abhor | 
rence. Indeed, nothing can be of more moral uſe 


than the imperfections which are ſeen in examples of 


this kind; ſince ſuch form a kind of ſurprize, more 
apt to affect and dwell upon our minds, than the faults 
of very vicious and wicked perſons. The foibles and 
vices of men, in whom there is great mixture of good, 
become more glaring objects from the virtues which 
contraſt them, and ſhew their deformity; and, when 
we find ſuch vices attended with their evil conſequence 
to our favourite characters, we are not only taught 
to ſhun them for our own ſake, but to hate them for 
the miſchiefs they. have already OR on thoſe we 
love. 

And now, my pied; having given you theſe ow 
admonitions, we will, if you pleaſe, once more et 
forward with our Be 
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Co ontainin ing the artvabof wn | Iriſh ks 
with. very extraordinary, SAY which 
enſued at the inn 


| N. OW che little trembling hare, wide the Ir | 


of all her numerous enemies, and chiefly 


cunning; cruel, carnivorous animal man, had con- 


fined all the day to her lurking place, ſports wantonl 

o'er the lawns: now on ſome hollow tree the 971 
ſhrill choriſter of the night, hoots forth notes which 
might charm the ears of ſome modern connoiſſeurs in 
muſic; now in the imagination of the half-drunk 
clown, as he ſtaggers through the church-yard, or ra- 


ther  charnel-yard, to his home, fear paints the bloody 


hobgoblin: now thieves and ruffians are awake, and 


honeſt watchmen faſt aſſeep: in plain Engliſh, it was 
now midnight; and the company at the inn, as well 
_ thoſe who have been already mentioned in this hiſtory, 


as ſome others who arrived in the evening, were all in 
bed. Only Suſan chambermaid was now ſtirring, he 
being obliged to waſh the kitchen, before ſhe retired 
to the arms of the fond, expecting hoſtler. | 


In this poſture were affairs at the inn, when a gen- 
tleman arrived there poſt. | He immediately. alighted 
from his horſe, and, ed up to Suſan, enquired of 
her, in a very abrupt and confuſed manner, being al- 
Rita out of breath with eagerneſs, whether there was 

lady in the houſe. The hour of nigbt, and the 
be aviour of the man, who flared very „wich all the 


time, a little ſurpriſed Sufan, ſo that ſhe heſicated be- 


fore ſhe made my anſwer: upon which the gentleman, 
L 5 "TS with 
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with lea eagerneſs, begged her to give bim a 


true information, faying, he had loſt his wife, and 
was come in purſuit of her. Upon my Thoul,”: cries | 


or three places, if T had not found her gone juſt as | 


ix I no ſcruple of aſſuring the gentleman, that the 
lady he wanted was then in the houſe; and was pre - 


he, T have been near catching her already in two | 


J came up with her. If ſhe be 3 honſe, do 
s me up in the dark, and ſhew her to me; and 
© if ſhe be gone away before me, do tell me which 
* way I ſhall go after her to meet her, and upon my | 
* ſhoul, I will make you, the richeſt poor woman in 
© the nation. He then pulled out a handful of gui- | 
neas, a ſight which woulg have bribed perſons of much 

greater conſequence FO. this Poor werich, 10 much 


worſe purpoſes. 
Suſan, from the account ſhe had eri of Mr. 


| Waters, made not the leaſt doubt but that Che was the 
very identical ſtray whom the right owner purſued. 
As ſhe concluded, therefore, with great appearance of 


reaſon, that ſhe never could get money in an honeſter 
way than by reſtoring a wife. to her huſband, ſhe 


ſently afterwards prevailed upon (by very liberal pro- 
miſes, and ſome earneſt paid into ber hands), to con- 


duct him to the bed · chamber of Mrs. Waters. 


It hath been a cuſtom long eſtabliſhed in the polite 
world, and that upon very ſolid and ſubſtantial reaſons, 
that a huſband Chall never enter his wife's apartment 
without firſt knocking at the door, The many excel 
lent uſes; of this cuſtom need ſcarce be hinted to a res- 


der who hath any knowledge of the world: for by this 


means the lady hath time to adjuſt herſelf, or to remove 


Wy, diſagreeable object out of the way; for there. are 
ſome 
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ſome ſituations; in which nice and delicate women 
would not be diſcovered by their huſbands. yi 

To fay the truth, there are ſeveral teremonies in- 
ſütuted among the polif hed part of mankind, which, 
though they may, to coarſer judgments, appear as 
matters of mere form, are found to have march of fub- 


ſtance in them, by the mote diſcerning; and luck 


would it have been, had the cuſtom above-mentioned 
been obſerved by our gentleman in the preſent in- 
ſtance. Knock, indeed, he did at the door, but not 
with one of thoſe gentle raps which is uſual on ſuch 
occaſio On the contrary, when he found the door 
nd e flew at it with ich violence, that the lock 
immediqgely gave way, the door burſt open, W . he 
fell headlong into the room. | 


He had no ſooner e bis legs, than bortk 5 
from the bed, upon his legs likewiſe appeared —— 
with ſhame and ſorrow are we obliged to proceed——— 
our hero himſelf, who, with a menacing voice, de- 
manded of the gentleman who he was, and what he 
meant by daring to burſt open his chamber in that 
outrageous manner. 


The gentleman at firſt wougbt he had eee 
a miſtake, and was going to aſk pardon and retreat, 
when, on a ſudden, as the moon ſhone very bright, 
he caſt his eyes on ſtays, gowns, petticoats, 1 
ribbons, ſtockings, „ garters, ſhoes, clogs, &c. 
which lay in a diſordered manner on the floor. 
theſe operating on the natural jealouſy of his temper, 
ſo enraged him, that he loſt all power of ſpeech; and, 
without returning any anſwer to Jones, he > endeavour. 
ed to ) approady the belt. TE, 
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Jones immediately interpoſing, a fierce contention 
aroſe, which ſoon proceeded to blows on both ſides, 
And now Mrs. Waters (for we muſt confeſs ſhe was in 
the fame bed), being, 1 ſuppoſe, awakened from her 
ſleep, and ſeeing two men fighting in her bed-cham- 
ber, began to ſcream in the moſt violent manner, cry- 
ing out murder! robbery! and more frequently rape! 
which laſt, ſome, perhaps, may wonder ſhe: ſhould 
mention, who do not conſider that theſe words of ex- 
clamation are uſed by ladies in a fright, as fa, la, la, 
ra, da, &c. are, in muſic, only as the vehicles of 
Next to the lady's chambe was depoſitedihe body | 
of an Iriſh gentleman, who arrived too late gt the inn 
to have been mentioned before. This gentleman was 
one of thoſe whom the Iriſh call a calabalaro, or ca- 
valier. He was a younger brother of a good family, 
and, having no fortune at home, was obliged to look 
abroad in order to get one: for which purpoſe he 
was proceeding to Bath to try his luck with cards 
and the wonnen. Te, 


This young fellow lay in bed reading one of Mrs. 
Behn's novels; for he had been inſtructed by a friend, 
that he would find-no more effectual method of re- 
Eommending himſelf to the ladies than the ws 
lis underſtanding, and filling his mind with. good 
literature. He no ſoquer, therefore,” hęard the vi- 
lent uproar in the next room, than he leapt from bis 
bollter, and, taking his ſword in one hand, and the 
candle which burnt by him in the other, he went di- 
reAly.to Mrs. Waters's chamber. 
The ſight of another man in his ſhirt at firſt added 
ſome ſhock to the decency of the lady, it made * 
> | ; P 
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| preſently amends by conſiderably abating her fears; 1 
for no ſooner had the calabalaro entered the room, 
than he cried out: Mr. Fitzpatrics, what the devil 
is the meaning of this? Upon which the other im- 
mediately anſivered: * O, Mr. Macklachlan, I am 
© rejoiced you are here. —This villain hath debauch- 

ed my wife, and is got into bed with her. What 
© wife?” cries Macklachlan, , do not I know Mrs. 

« Firzpatrick very well, and don't I ſee that the la- 
dy, whom the gentleman who ſtands here in his 
« ſhirt is lying in bed with, is none of her? 

Fitzpatrick now perceiving, as well by the glimpſe 
he had. of the lady, as by her voice, which might 
have been diſtinguiſhed at a greater diſtance than he 
now ſtood from her, that he had made a very unfor- 
tunate miſtake, began to aſk many pardons. of the 
lady; and, then turning to Jones, he ſaid: I would 
© have you take notice I do not aſk your pardon, for 
you have beat me; for which I am reſolved to have 
your blood in the morning. a abu) 

Jones treated this menace with much contempt; 
and Mr, Macklachlan anſwered : Indeed, Mr. Fitz- | 
patrick, you may be aſhamed of your ownſelf, to I 
* diſturb people at this time of night: if all the peo- 

ple in the inn were not aſleep, you would have 
* awakened them as you have me. The gentleman 
* has ſerved you very rightly. Upon my conſcience; a 
* though I have no wife, if you had treated her ſo; | 

I would have cut your throat. . 

Jones was fo confounded with his fears for his lady's 
reputation, that he knew neither what to ſay or do; 
bur the invention of women is, as hath been obſerved? 

much readier than that of men. She recollected that 


there 
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there was a communication between her chamber and 
that of Mr. Jones; relying, therefore, on his honour 
and her own aſſurance, ſhe anſwered: * I know-not ! 
what you mean, villains! I am wife to none of you, | 
Help! Rape! Murder! Rape!'—And now the 
landlady coming into the room, Mrs. Waters fell 
upon her with the utmoſt virulence, faying: * She 
thought herſelf in a ſober inn, and not in a bawdy- | 
- © houſe; but that a ſet of villains had broke into her 
room, with an intent upon her honour, if not upon 
© her life; and both, ſhe faid, were equally dear to 
Sen; „„ e 
The landlady now began to roar as loudly as the 
poor woman in bed had done before. She cried: *She 
was undone, and that the reputation of her houſe, 
which was never blown upon before, was utterly 
* deſtroyed.” Then turning to the men, ſhe, cried: 
© What, in the devil's name, is the reaſon of all this 
* diſturbance in the lady's room? ' Fitzpatrick, hang | 
ing down his head, repeated: * that he had commit- } 
ted a miſtake; for which he heartily aſked pardon, 
and then retired with his countryman. Jones, who iſ 
was too ingenious to have miſled the hint given him by | 
his fair one, boldly aſſerted: That he had run to her 
_ © affiſtance upon hearing the door broke open; with 
© what deſign he could not conceive, unleſs of robbing 
_ © the lady; which if they intended, he faid, he had 
the good fortune to prevent. I never had a rob- BB 
© bery committed in my houſe, ſince I have kept it, 
cries the landlady: * I would have you to know, Sir, 
I harbour no highwaymen here; I ſcorn the word, 
* thof I fay it. None but honeſt, good gentlefolls, 
are welcome to my houſe; and I thank good Juc 
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have always had enow of ſuch cuſtomers; indeed 


as many as I could entertain ere hail my 
Lord , and then ſhe repeated over i catalogue 


of names and titles, many of which we mi hr, per- 


haps, be guilty of a breach of privilege 77 erting. 
Jones, after much patience, at length interrupted 
her, by making an apology to Mrs. Waters, for having 


appeared before her in his ſhirt, aſſuring her: That 


© nothing but a concern for her fafety could have 
© prevailed on him to do it. The reader may inform 
himſelf of her anſwer, and, indeed, of her whole be- 
haviour to the end of the ſcene, by conſidering the 


ſituation which ſhe affected, it being that of a modeſt 


lady, who was awakened out of her ſleep by three 


ſtrange men in her chamber. This was the part which 
ſhe undertook to perform; and, indeed, ſhe executed 


it ſo well, that none of our theatrical actreſſes could 
exceed her, in any of their performances, either on or 
off the ſtage. iy | | 


And hence, I think, we may very fairly draw an 


argument, to prove how extremely natural virtue isto 
the fair ſex: for though there is not, perhaps, one in 


ten thouſand who is capable of making a good actreſs; 
and even among theſe we rarely ſee two who are e- 
qually able to perſonate the fame character; yet this. 


of virtue they can all admirably well put on; and as 


well thoſe individuals who have it not, as thoſe who 
poſſeſs it, can all act it to the utmoſt degree of per- 


tee 5 5 61 er | 
When the men were all departed, Mrs. Waters, 
recovering from her fear, recovered likewiſe from her 


anger and ſpoke in much gentler accents to the land- 


lady, who did not fo-readily quit her concern for the 


a * , 41 , * * 3 1 
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\ reputation of the houſe, in fivour of which ſhe began 
again to number the many great perſons who had 
ſlept under her roof; but the lady ſtopt her ſhort, 
and, having abſolutely acquitted her of having had | 
y ſhare i in the paſt diſturbance, begged to be leſt 
wh her repoſe, which, ſhe faid, ſhe hoped to enjoy 
unmoleſted during the remainder of the night. Upon 
which the landlady, after much e honey ne 
court ſies, took her leave. 1 


CHAP. III. 


4 Aalogue between the landlady, anid Sufan 
the chambermaid, proper to be read by all 
innkeepers and their ſervants ; with the a arr 
val, and affable behaviour of a beautiful 
Voung lady; which may teach perſons of 
Condition how they may acquire che love of 
the whole world. 


HE landlady, e that Sufi had been 
the only perſon out of bed when the door was 
burſt open, reſorted preſently to her, to enquire into 
the firſt occaſion of the diſturbance, as well as: wko 
the eh gentleman way and when and how he ar- 
riv 
Suſan related the whole — , 2 th. reader | 
knows already, varying the truth only in ſome cr 
cumſtances, as ſhe ſaw convenient, and totally con- 
cealing the money which ſhe had received. But 
whereas her miſtreſs had, in the preface to her en 
quiry, ſpoken much in compaſſion for the o_ 
which Fur lady had been i * concerning any e 


* mr 
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degpredations on her virtue, Suſan could not helpien-» 


deavouring to quiet the concern which her miſtreſs 
ſeemed to be under on that account, by ſwearing 


The landlady fell into a violent rage at theſe words. 


| heartily ſhe ſaw Jones leap out from her bet. 


© A likely ſtory truly, cried ſhe, , that a women 
© ſhould cry out, and endeavour; to; expoſe herſelſ 3Þ 


* that was the caſe! I deſire to know what: better 
proof any lady can give of her virtue than her cry- 
« ing out, which, I believe, twenty people can wit- 
* ſpread no ſuch ſcandal of any of my. gueſts; fer it 
will not only reflect on them, but upon the houſe; 
and i am ſure no vagabonds, nor wicked beggazly > 
people come here. - ic bam Te wo. bs. 
Well, ſays Suſan, * chen I muſt not believe m 
© own eyes. No, indeed muſt you not always, An- 
ſwered — miſtreſs; I would not have believed my 
© owneyes againſt ſuch good gentlefolks. I have not 
had a better ſupper ordered this half year than they 


I 


ordered laſt night; andſo eafy and good humoured 


were they, that they found no fault with my Wor- 
| © ceſterſhire perry, which I ſold them for Champaigne; 
and to be ſure it is as well taſted, and as wholeſome» 


* as the beſt Champaigne in the kingdom, otherwiſe. Þ 
| © would ſcorn to give it 'em, and they drank me tuo 


bottles. No, no, I will never believe any harm of 
* ſuch ſober good ſort of peoplOee [4s 7 

Suſan being thus ſilenced, her miſtreſs proceed to 
other matter. And fo you tell me, continued 


ſhe, that the ſtrange gentleman came poſt, and there 


As a footman without with the horſes; why then, he; 
ſy * 35 certainly ſome of your great gentlefolks too. Why! 
Vol. II. : : IM D 0 did 
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did not you afk him whether he'd have any fu 
I think, he is in the other gentleman's room; go up 
Land aſk whether he called. Perliaps he Il order ſome-· 
. he finds any body ſtirring in the houſe to 
Nou don't commit any of your uſual blun- 
3 — telling him the fire's out, and the fowls 
alive. And if he ſhould order mutton, don't blab 
„out, that we have none. The butcher, I know, | 
_ © killed a ſheep juſt before I went to bed, and he never 
refuſes to cut it up warm when I deſire it. Go, re- 
© member there's all ſorts of mutton and fowls; go, 
© open the door, with: Gentlemen dye call; and if 
© they ſay nothing, aſk what his honour will be pleaſed 
o have for his ſupper. Don't forget his 3 G05 
if you don't mind all theſe matters Tony ; you 
never come to any thing. 
 -*Suſan departed, and ſoon returned with an account 
that the two gentlemen were got both into the fame. 
bed. Two gentlemen, fays the anus in 
the ſatris bed! thats impoſſible; they are two _ 
* ſerubs, —— and, I believe, y 
„ quire Allwortky gueſſed ri ht; that the ele 1. 
de to rob her ladyſhip; Dei if he had broke open 
© the lady's'door with any of the wicked deſigns of a 
gentleman, he would never have ſneaked away to 
©Uother room to fave the expence of a ſupper and a 
bed'to himſelf; | They are certainly thieves, and 
_ © their me, after a wife Is en but a * 
dtenceꝰ. 
In theſe cenſures, my landlady did Mr. Firzpardde | 
great injuſtice; for he was really born a [arc 
though not worth a groat; and though, perhaps, he 


bind ſome ew rn in his n as __ 
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head, yet being a ſneaking, or a niggardly fellow, was 
not one of them. In reality, he was ſo generous'a 
man, that whereas he had received a very handſome 
fortune with his wife, he had now ſpent every penny 
of it, except ſome little pittance which was ſettled up- 
on her; and in order to poſſeſs himſelf of this, he had 
uſed her with ſuch cruelty, that together with his jeae 
louſy, which was' of the bittereſt kind, it had forced 
the poor woman to run away from him. 
| This gentleman then being well tired with his long 
journey from Cheſter in one day, with which, and fome 
good dry blows he had received in the ſcuffle, his bones 
were ſo ſore, that added to the ſoreneſs of his mind, it 
had quite deprived. him of any appetite for eating. 
And being now ſo violently diſappointed in the wo- 
man, whom at the maid's inſtance, he had miſtaken 
for his wife, it never once entered into his head, that 
ſhe might nevertheleſs be in the houſe though he had 
erred in the firſt perſon he had attacked. He there - 
fore yielded to the diſſuaſſions of his friend from ſearch- 
ing any farther after her that night, and accepted the 


| kind offer of part of his bed. : 


The footman and poſt-boy were in a different dif 
- poſition, They were more ready to order than the 

landlady was to provide; however, after being pretty 
well fatisfied by them of the real truth of the caſe, and 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick was no thief, ſhe was at length 
prevailed on to ſet ſome cold meat before them, which 
they were devouring with great greedineſs, when Par- 
tridge came into the kitchen. He had been firſt awak ©. 
ed by the hurry which we have before ſeen; and while 
he was endeavouring to compoſe himſelf again on his 
pillow, a ſcreech-owl had given him ſuch a i 
* — „„ is 
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his window, that he leapt in a moſt horrible affrighr 


from his bed, and huddling on his cloaths with gren 


expedition, ran down to the protection of the com- 
y, whom he heard talking below in the kitchen. 


v% by "= 


her reſt; for ſhe was juſt about to leave the other two 
ons to the care of Suſan; but the friend of young 


quire Allworthy was not to be ſo neglected, eſpeci | 


ally as he called fora pint of wine to be mulled. She 
immediately obeyed, by putting the ſame quantity of 


erry tothe fire: for this readily anſwered to the name 


of every kind of wine. FTA 1 
The Iriſh footman was retired to bed; and the poſt- 
boy was going to follow; but Partridge invited him 
to ſtay, and partake of his wine, which the lad very 
accepted. The ſchoolmaſter was indeed 
afraid to return to bed by himſelf; and as he did not 
| know how ſoon he might loſe the company of my land- 


lady, he was reſolved to ſecure that of the boy, in 


whoſe preſence he apprehended no danger from the 
devil, or any of his adherents. e 


And now arrived another poſt- boy ar the gate; up | 


on which Suſan being ordered out, returned, intro- 


ducing two young women in riding habits, one of 


which was ſo very richly laced, that Partridge and the 


poſt-boy inſtantly ſtarted from their chairs, and my | 


landlady fell to her court'ſies, and her ladyſhips, wi 
The lady in the rich habit ſaid, with a ſmile of great 


% 


2 wu <X 8 
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condeſcenſion: If you will give me leave, Madam, 
© I will warm myſelf a few minutes at your kitchen- 


© fire; for it is really very cold; but I muſt inſiſt on 
_ * diſturbing no one from his ſeat,” This was ſpoken 
ere | EH > | ©, "I 


x4 


His arrival detained my landlady from returning to 
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on account f Partridge, who had retreated to the other 
end of the room, ſtruck with the utmoſt awe and aſto- 
niſhment at the ſpiendor of the lady's dreſs Indeed, 
ſhe had a much better title to ceſpett than this: for the 
| was one of the moſt beautiful creatures in the world. 
The lady earneſtly deſired Partridge to return to his 
ſeat, but could not prevail. She then pulled off het 
gloves, and diſplayed to the fire two hands, which had 
3 property of ſhow in them, except that of melt. 
ing. Her companion, who was indeed her maid, likes 
wiſe pulled off her gloves, and diſcovered what bore 
an exact reſemblance, in cold and colour, to a my 
of frozen beef. 
© © T'wiſh, Madam, quoth the latter, your hady- 
* ſhip would not think of going any farther to-night 
I am terribly afraid your das: v hip will not be * 
to bear the fatigue. 
Why ſure,” cries the landlady, © her ladyChip's 
© honour can never intend it. O bleſs me, farther 
to- night indeed! let me beſeech your ladyſhip not 
* to think ont — But to be ſure, your ladyſ hip cam t. 
* What will your honour be pleaſed to have for ſup- 
* per! I have mutton of all — and ſome mice 


„ chicken.” 


0: Think, Madam, ad the lady, it ee be 
© rather breakfaſt than ſupper; bur bur 1 can't eat any 
* thing; and if I ſlay, ſhall only lie down for an hour 
* or two, However, if you pleaſe; Madam, you may | 
get me a little lack-whey mad very ſmall and thin. 
© Yes, Madam, cries the miſtreſs of the houſe. 1 
© have ſome excellent white- wine. © You have no 
ſack then,” ſays the lady, Ves, an't pleaſe your 
8 Boner „I have; I may * the countty for 
_ M3 : that— 


* f 
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0. that—but let me beg your ladyſhip to eat ſome- 
6 thing.” 


Upon my mandy I cant eat a morſe, anſwered i 


the lady; 4 and 1 ſhall, be much obliged. to. you, if 


6 you. will pleaſe to get my apartment ready as ſoon i 


* as poſſible? for Lam reſolved to O04 on orſeback 
© again in three hours. 
© Why Suſan, cries the landlady, 1780 ; there a fir 1 
© lit yet in the Wild-gooſe? — I am ſorry, Ma 
dam, all my beſt rooms are full, Several people of 
» the firſt quality are now in, bed. Here's a great 
* young ſquire, and many ache nn of 


* 1 anſwered, That the Iriſh gentlemen were 
« gor into the Wild-gooſe. N 
„Was ever any thing like it!“ ſays the miſtreſs 
c why the devil would you not keep ſome of the belt 
* roams for the quality, when you know ſcarce a day 
< paſſes without ſome calling here? — If they be gen- 
F bogs m_ certain, when they know it is for ber 
Ip, will get up 
» Not in. a 0.02), oe the lady; 21 wil 
e have no perſon diſturbed for me. If you have a 
Zh em that is commonly decent, it will ſerve me 
very well, though it be never ſo plain. I beg, Ma- 
< =» „you will not give yourſelf ſo much trouble 
on my account. O, Madam, cries the other, 
I have ſeveral very good rooms for that matter, but 
none good enough for your honour's ladyſ hip. 
However, as you are ſo condeſcending to take uß 
© with the beſt I have, do, Suſan, get a fire in the 
_ © Roſe this minute. Will your Ladyſhip be pleaſed | 
— ns till the fire is e, 
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think, I have ſufficiently warmed myſelf” anſwered 
the lady; ſo if you pleaſe I will go now: Lam 
afraid I have kept people, and particularly. that gen- ; 
= © tleman, (meaning Partridge),; too long in the cold 
already. Indeed I cannot bear to think of keeping 
any perſon from the fire this dreadful weather. She 
then departed withi her maid, the landlady marching 
with two lighted candles before her. ' 
© When that good woman returned, the converſation 
in the kitchen was all upon the charms of the youn 
lady. There is indeed in perfect beauty a po -e 
which none almoſt can withſtand: for my landlady, 
thougli ſhe was not pleaſed at the negative given to 
the ſupper, declared ſhe had never ſeen fo lovely n 
creature... Partridge ran out into the moſt extravagant 
encomiums on her face, though he could nor refrai 
from paying ſome compliments to the gald · ace on 
her habit: the-poſt-boy ſung forth tſie praiſes af her 
goodneſs, which were likewiſe echoed by the other 
polt- boy, who was now com in., She's a true 
good lady, I warrant her, fays he; ſhe hath mee 
upon dumb creatures; for ſhę aſked me even now - 
and then upon the journey, if I did not think ſhe 
ſhould hurt the horſes by riding tdo faſt; and; when 
< ſhe came in, ſhe charged me to give them as much 
corn as ever they would eat. !!. J on, nit 
- - Such charms are there in affability, and ſo ſurs is 
it to attract the praiſes of all kinds of people. It 
may indeed be compared to tlie celebrated Mrs. Huf- 
ſey . It is equally ſure to ſer off every ſemale per- 
fection to the higheſt advantage; and to palliate and 
e „ 2169 N e ng L550; 
A celebrated mantua- maker in the Strand, famous for ſetting 
doi the ſhapes of women. | | | oe OE 


| 
=_ 
| 
| 
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conceal every defect. A ſhort refleftion which we ö 
ebuld not forbear maleing in this place, where my 
reader hath ſeen the lovelineſs of an affable deport- 


ment; and truth will we Genes . he _ 


ne atmo wr 2 GOPIA 0 bti! 
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THE lady had no ſooner laid bett un her pil- 
low, than the woman returned to the 
kitchen: to 2 of dauere which 
her miſtreſs had refuſed, 
dg The company, at her entrance; — hes the 

Game; reſpe& which they had before: paid to her miſ- 
areſs, by riſing but ſhe forgot to imitate her, Aly at 
them to ſet down again. Indeed it was ſcar 
e they ſhould have done fo: for ſhe placed her 
—— in fuch a.poſture, as to occupy almoſt the 
whole fire. Slie then ordered a chicken to be broiled 
that inſtant, declaring, if it was not ready im a quar- 
ter of an hour, ſhe would not ſtay for it. Now, 
though the ſaid chicken was then at rooſt in the ſtable, 
and required the ſeveral ceremonies of catching, kit | 
ling, and picking, before it was brought to the grid. 
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tren, my landlady would nevertheleſs have under 


taken to do all within the time; but the gueſt, being 
unfortunately admitted behind the-ſcenes; muſt have 
been witneſs to the Fourberie; the poor woman w W 
therefore obliged to confeſs that ſhe had none in th 
houſe; but, Madam,” faid ſhe, * I can get i kind 
of mutton a from the HRS 1 5 


Is x 
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Do you think then anſtwered the waiting gen. 
1 2 that I have the ſtomach of a horſe to eat 
mutton at this time of night? Sure yo Frog 
that keep inns imagine your betters are like your- 
«ſelves. Indeed I expected to get nothing at this 
© wretched place. I wonder my lady would ſtop at 
5 ſuppoſe none but tradeſmen and grafiers-evet 
+ call here.” The landlady fired at this indi preſſed her 
offered to her houſe 3 however ſhe ſip _ 
tertiper , a contented herſelf with ice 
| ' frequented it, ſhe thanke based * 
Bont tell me, cries the other, of quality! I 
believe I know more of people of quality 4 
ſuch as you. But, prithee, without troubling m 
with any of your impertinence, do tell me what I 
« can have for ſupper; for; though I cannot eat horſe. 
« fleſh, I am really hungry. Why truly, Madam 
anſwered the landlady, en could not take me again 
at ſuch a diſadvantage: for I muſt confeſs T have 
nothing in the houſe,” unleſs a cold piece of beet, 
which indeed a gentleman' s footman and — 9 
boy have almoſt cleared to the bone“. 
aid Mrs. Abigail, (ſo for ſhortneſs we will call her), 
1 intreat you not to make me ſick. If 1 Had faſted 
* a month; I could not eat what had been touched 
by the fingers of ſuch fellows: is there nothing near 
or decent to be had in chis horrid place??? Whit 
think you of ſome eggs and bacon, Madam,“ Raid 


= + theo abuts Heh your eggs new laid? are yon 
91 certain they were hai today? and let me have the 


* bacon cut very nice and thin; for I can't endurtz 


any thing that's groſs Prithee, try if you can do F 1 


' a lire _ for 'pnce; and don't" wing 500 
M 5 © have 
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At that word Abigail let drop che bacon” Which The 
L. e to her "Pot and cried out- ou 
furpriſe me, Sir. Is it poſſible Mr. Jones ſhould be 
now in the houſe?” wy uare non? ' atilwered Par- 
tridge, it is poſſible, and it is certain,” ” TOY "oh 
Abigail now made haſte to finiſh the remainder of 
her meal, and then repaired back to her miſtreſs, when 
the converſation genen Which e be . in the 


bert chapter. Spock 
—_ "ho * 3 OS hon * un- 
auuamiable muid wer.. 


AL in the month-of June the damaſk roſe, which 

chance hath planted among the lies Wich their 
candid hue mixes bis vermilion: or as ſome syfome . 
*beifer, in the pleaſant month of May, diffiiſes her odo- 
riferous breath over the flowery meadows: or as, in 
the blooming month of April, the gentle, conſtant 
dove, perched on ſome fair bough, fits meditating on 
Her mate; ſo looking a hundred charms, and breath- 
ing las many ſweets, her thoughts being fixed on her 
Tommy, with a heart as good and as innocent, as 

| Her face was beautiful: Sophia (for it was The ber. 
elf) lay reclining her 10 head on her hand, when 
her m entered the room, and, running direttiy to 

Her bed, cried: Madam Madam—who doth your 
Ladyſhip think is in the houſe? Sophia; ſtarting 

p, eried- I hope my father hath not oVertuken us. 
„Madam, it is one worth a hundred fathers; 


22 Mur, Jones himſelf is here at this very inſtint.” Nl. 
Jones, ſays Sophia,” eit is impoſſible; I cannot be 


dd forrunare,” Her maid averred . 
N | P 


1 
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preſently detached by her miſtreſs to order him to be © 


„ e HSE DE 00 RP ROHN 
Mrs. Honour had no ſooner left the kitchen in the 
manner we have before ſeen, than the landlady fell 
ſeverely upon her. The poor woman had indeed 
been loading her, heart with foul language for ſome 
time, and now it ſcoured out of her mouth, as filth 
doth from a nud-cart, when tie board which confines 
it is removed. Partridge likewiſe ſhovelled in his 
ſhare of calumny; and (what may ſurpriſe the reader), 
not only beſpattered the maid, but attempted to ſullyʒ 
the lily- white character of Sophia herſelf. Never a 
barrel the better herring, cries he: Noſcitur e ſocio 
as a true laying. It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that 
the lady in the fine garments is the civiller of the 
two; but I warrant neither of them are a bit better 
than they ſhould be. A couple of Bath trulls, III 
anſwer for them; your quality don't ride about at 
this time o night without ſervants. Sbodlikins, 
|. © and that's true, cries the landlady, you have 
certainly hit upon the very matter; for quality 
don't come into a houſe without beſpeaking a ſup- 
per, whether they eat or no.. ta 
While they were thus diſcourſing, Mrs. Honour 
returned, and diſcharged her commiſſion by bidding. 


the landlady immediately wake Mr. Jones, and 3 


him a lady wanted to ſpeak with him. The landlady . 

| referred her to Partridge, ſaying, he was the ſquire s 
friend; but for her part ſhe never called men- 

folks, eſpecially gentlemen, and then walked ſul - 


lenly out of the kitchen. Honour applied herſelf to , | 


Partridge; but he refuſed; * for my friend, = 
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be, went to bed very late, and he would be very - 

_ angry to be diſturbed ſo ſoon. Mrs. Honour in. 
ſiſted ſtill to have him called, faying: ſhe was ſire 
©inſtead of being angry, that he would be to the 
© higheſt degree delighted when he knew the occa 
, ſion. Another time perhaps he might, cries 
Partridge; but non omnia poſſumus omnes. One 
© woman is enough at once for a reaſonable man. 
„What do you mean by one woman, fellow? cries 
Honour. None of your fellow? anſwered Par- 
tridge. He then proceeded to inform her plainly, 
that Jones was in bed with a wench, and made uſe 
_ of an expreſſion too indelicate to be here inſerted; 
which ſo enraged Mrs. Honour, that ſhe called him 
jacſtanapes, and returned in a violent hurry to her 
miſtreſs; whom ſhe acquainted with the fucceſ of her 
errand, and with the account ſhe had received; which, 
if poſſible, ſhe exaggerated, being as angry with Jones 
as if he had pronounced all the words that came from 
the mouth of Partridge. ' She diſcharged a torrent 
of abuſe. on the maſter, and adviſed her miſtreſs to 
quit all thoughts of a man who had never ſhewn him- 
telf deſerving of her. She then ripped up the ſtory 
of Molly Seagrim, and gave the moſt malicious'turn 
to his formerly quitting Sophia herſelf; ' which, | 
muſt confeſs, the preſent incident not a little coun- 
The ſpirits of Sophia were too much diſſipated | 
concern to enable her to ſtop the torrent of her 
maid. At laſt, however, ſhe interrupted her, ſaying: 
I never can believe this; ſome villain hath belied 
Wl * him. Lou ſay you had it from his friend; but ſurely 
iii is not the office of a friend to betray Oo 
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I ſuppoſe, cries Honour, the fellow is his pimp; 
23 ſaw fo ill· looked a villain, Beſides, ſuch 
© profligate rakes as Mr. Jones are never aſ hamed of 
' © theſe matters. "Me ; 7 SHOTS e „i 
To ſay the truth, this behaviour of Partridge was 
a little inexcuſable; but he had not ſlepr off the 
effect of the doſe which he ſwallowed the evening 
before; which had, in the morning, received the ad- 
dition of above a pint of wine, or indeed rather of 
malt ſpirits; for the perry was by no means pure. 
Now that part of his head, which nature deſigned for 
the reſervoir of drink, being very ſhallow," a ſmall 
quantity of liquor overflowed it, and opened the 
ſluices of his heart; fo that all the ſecrets there de- 
poſited run out. Theſe ſluices were indeed naturally 
very ill ſecured. To give the beſt-natured turn we can 
to his diſpoſition, he was a very honeſt man; for as 
he was the moſt inquiſitive of mortals, and eternally 
prying into the ſecrets of others; ſo he very faithfully 
paid them by communicating, in return, every thing 
within his knowledge. 
| While Sophia, tormented with anxiety, knew not 
what to believe, nor what reſolution to take, Suſan 
arrived with the fack-whey. Mrs. Honour imme- 
diately adviſed her miſtreſs,” in a whiſper, to pump 
this wench, who probably could inform her of the 
truth. Sophia approved it, and began as follous: 
Come hither, child, now anſwer me truly what 
I am going to aſk you, and I promiſe you T will 
very well reward you. Is there a young gentleman 
in this houſe, a handſome young gentleman that 
© — Here Sophia bluſhed and was confounded 
A young | gentleman,” - Cries Honour, Th that: came 
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«© hither in company with that ſaucy raſcal who is 
© now in the Lachen Suſan, anſwered, there was, 
o you know an! ching of any lady?” continues | 
Sophia „ any lady? I don't aſk you whether ſhe is 
© handſome or no; perhaps ſhe is not, that's nothing 
© to the purpoſe; but do you know of any lady?” 
La, Madam, cries Honour, you will make a very 
© bad examiner. Harkee, Na" ſays ſhe, - is _ = 
1 Faun very young gentleman now in bed with ſome 
trull or other? Here Suſan ſmiled, and was 8 
— * Anſwer the queſtion, child, fays Sophia, 
and dere a guinea for you. A guinea! Malm 
cries Suſan; La, what's nr Ka miſtreſs 
©. ſhould know it, I ſhall certainly loſe my . that 
very inſtant.” © Here's — for you, ſays So 
phia, and I promiſe you faithfully your miſtreſs 
5. ſhall never know it. Suſan, after a very ſhort be 
ſtation, took the money, and told the whole ſtory, 
concluding with ſaying: If you have any great cu- 
rioſity, Madam, I can ſteal ſoftly into his room, 
and fee whether he be in his own bed or no. She 
accordingly did this by Sophia's deſire, 2 returned | 
with an anſwer in the negative. 
Sophia now trembled and rurned pale. - Mrs. Ho- 
Nour begged her to be comforted, and not to think 
any more of ſo worthleſs a fellow. Why there, 
fays Suſan, I hope, Madam, your Ladyſhip wont 
be offended; bur pray, Madam, is not your Lady- 
© ſhip's name Madam Sophia Weſtern: 2 „Howö k 
* — "ga ou ſhould know me? anſwered Sophia. 
© Why — man that the gentlewoman ſpoke of, who 
* is in the kitcken, told about you laſt night. But 
a 1 hope your — is not angry * 
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« deed, child, ſaid ſhe, * I am not; pray tell me 


© all, and I promiſe you I'll reward you, * Wh 


| | TP 
© Madam, continued Suſin, * that man told us all 
in the kitchen, that Madam Sophia Weſtern— In- 


«© deed I don't know how to bring it out. Here ſhe 
ſtopped, till, having received encouragement from 
Sophia, and being vehemently preſſed by Mrs. Ho- 


© nour, ſhe proceeded thus:— *He told us, Madam, 


though to be ſure it is all a lie, that your Lauft 
was dying for love of the young ſquire, and tha 
he was going to the wars tp get rid of you. I 


thought to myſelf then he was a falſe- hearted 


« wretch; but now to ſee ſuch a fine, rich, beautiful 


lady as you be forſaken for ſuch an ordinary wo⸗ 


man; for to be ſure ſo ſhe is, and another mans 


wife into the bargain. It is ſuch a ſtrange unna- 
* tural thing, in a manner. 


would certainly be her friend, if ſhe mentioned no- 
thing of what had paſſed, nor informed any one who 


ſhe was, diſmiſſed the girl with orders to the poſt-boy 


to get the horſes ready immediately. Pol 
| . Being now left alone with her maid, ſhe told her 
truſty waiting-woman: * That ſhe never was more 


© ealy than at preſent. I am now convinced,” faid 


* ſhe, he is not only a villain, but a low deſpicable 
© wretci,; I can forgive all rather than his expoſſ 

* my name in ſo barbarous a manner, That 12 — 
him the object of my contempt. Ves, Honour, I am 
* now eaſy. I am indeed. I am very eaſy; and then 
The burſt into a violent flood of tears. * 
Alfter a ſhort interval, ſpent by. Sophia, 


* 1 . 4 . 
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ealy, Suſan arrived with an account that the horſes 
were ready, when a very extraordinary thought ſug. 
7 idelf to our young heroine, by which Mr, 
Jones would be acquainted with her having been at. | 

the inn, in a way, which, if any ſparks of affection 
for her remained in him, would be at leaſt ſome pu- 
niſhment for his faults. 1 e 

I !be reader will be pleaſed to remember a little muff, 
which hath had the honour of being more than once 
remembered already in this hiſtory. This muff, ever 


ſince tlie departure of Mr. Jones, had been the conſtant | L. 


companion of Sophia by day, and her bed-follow by 
night; and this muff ſhe had at this very inſtantupon 
her arm; whence ſhe took it off with great indignation, 
and, having writ her name with her pencil upon apiece 
of paper which ſhe pinned to it, ſhe bribedthe maidto 
. convey it into the empty bed of Mr. Jones, in which if 
he did not find it, ſhe charged her to take ſome metiwd 
of conveying it before his eyes in the morning, 
Then having paid for what Mrs. Honour had eaten, 
in which bill was included an account for what ſhe 
herſelf might have eaten, ſhe mounted her horſe, and, 
once more aſſuring her companion that ſhe was per- 


fectly eaſy, continued her journey. 
Containing, among other things, the ingenuity 
of Pariridge, the madneſs of Jones, and the 
folly of Fitz patrick. % 


T was now paſt five in the morning | and other 
I company began to riſe and come to the kitchen, 
among whom were the ſerjeant and the coac 


who, 


* 


who, being thorouglily reconciled, made a libation, 
or, in the Engliſh phraſe, drank a hearty cup toge- 
ther. / 133 „ F 
In this drinking nothing more remarkable happens 
ed than the behaviour of Partridge, who, when the 
ſerjeant drank a health to King George, repeated 
only the word Xing: nor could he be brought to 
utter more; for though he was going to fight againſt 
his own cauſe, yet he could not be prevailed upon to 
drink againſt it. IS; Ao ee EO OM: 
Mr. Jones, being now returned to his on bed); 
(but from whence he returned we muſt beg to be ev. 
cuſed from relating), ſummoned Partridge from this 
agreeable company, who, after a ceremonious preface, 
having obtained leave to offer his advice, deli 
himſelf as follows: 85 e 6 ab ann. 
It is, Sir, an old ſaying, and a true one; that a 
* wiſe man may ſometimes learn counſel from a fool; 
* I wiſh therefore I might be ſo bold as to offer you 
my advice, which is to return home again, and 
leave theſe Horrida bella, theſe bloody wars, to fel- 
* lows who are contented to ſivallow gunpowder, be- 
* cauſe they have nothing elſe to eat, Now every 
body knows your Honour wants for nothing athome; 
* when that's the caſe, why ſhould any man travel 


© abr oad, 


 *Parrridge,' cries Jones, *thou art certainly acow= — 


ard; I wiſh therefore thou would ſt return home 

* thyſelf, and trouble me no more. 5M | 
* I afk your Honour's pardon,” cries Parttidge, *I 

_ * ſpoke on your account more than my own; for as 

to me, Heaven knows my circumſtances are bad 

enough; and I am ſo far Fon being afraid, that 1 

| „„ valne 
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value a piſtol, or a blunderbuſs, or any ſuch thing 
3 no more than a pop: gun. Every man muſt die once, 

© and what fi gnifies the manner how; beſides, 

4 haps, 1 ** come off with the loſs only of an arm 
4 ora leg. I aſſure you, Sir, I was never leſs afraid 
in my life; and ſo, if your Honour is reſolved to go 

on, — am reſolved to follow you. But, in that caſe, 
* I wiſh I might give my opinion, To be ſure it is a 
£ ſcandalous way of travelling, for a great gentleman 
; « tho you, to walk a foot. Now here are two or three 

borſes in the ſtable, which the landlord will 
4 —— make no ſeruple of truſting you with; but, 
if he ſhould, I can eaſily contrive to take them; 
„ and let the worſt come to the worſt, the King 


 $-wauld: certainly pardon you, vn are Boing 20 


(fight in his cauſe. 
© as the honeſty of Partridge was equal. to his 


A et and both dealt only in ſmall matter | 


he would never have attempted a roguery of this kind, 
ad he not imagined it altogether fafe; for he was 
one of thoſe wha have more conſideration of the gal 
lows than of the meſs of things; hut, in reality, he 
thought he might have committed this felony without 
any danger: for, beſides that he doubted not but the 
name of Mr. Allworthy would ſufficienti quiet the 
landlord, he conceived they ſhould be altogether ſafe, 
whatever turn affairs might take; as Jones, he ima- 
would have friends enough on one ſide, ape. as 
his friends would as well ſecure him on the other./: 

When Mr. mow found that Partridge was neſt | 
in this propofal, he very ſeverely rebuked him, 4 and 

that in ſuch bitter terms, that the other attempted to 
—_ ir off, and rally turned the * | 
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other matters, ſaying, he believed they were then in a 
bawydy-houſe, wie that he had with much ado pre- 
vented rwo wenches from di g his Honour in the 
middle of the night: Heyday! fays he, I believe 
« they got into your chamber whether I would or no; 
S * for herelies the muff of one of them on the ground. 
Indeed, as Jones returned to his bed in the dark, 
| he had never perceived the muff on the quilt, and in 
leaping into his bed he had tumbled it on the floor. 
This Partridge now took up, and was going to 7 55 15 
into his pocket, when Jones deſired to fee it. The. 
muff was ſo very remarkable, that our hero might. 
poſſibly have recollected it without the information 
annexed. Bur his memory was not put to that hard 
office; for at the ſame inſfant he faw and read the, 
words: Sophia Weſtern upon the paper which was pin 
ned to it. His looks now grew frantic in a moment, 
and he eagerly cried out: Oh Heavens, how came 
* this muff here! I know no more than your. 
Honour, cried Partridge; but I faw it upon che 
arm of one of the women who would have diſturbed 
you, if I would have ſuffered them. Where are 
. © they?” cries Jones, jumping out of bed, and laying 
hold of his clothes. Many miles off, I believe, 
by this time,” faid Partridge. And now Jones, up- 
on further enquiry, was ſufficiently aſſured that the 
bearer of this muff was no other than' the lovely So- 
phia herſelf, 4 e 
The behaviour of Jones on this' occaſion, his 
thoughts, his looks, his words, his actions, were ſuch 
as beggar all deſcription. After many bitter execra- 
tions on Partridge, and not fewer on himſelf, he or- 
dered the poor fellow, who was frightened out of his 
e N 3 wits, 


+ * % 
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wits, to run down and hire him horſes at any rate; | 
and, a very few minutes afterwards; having ſhu ed 
on his clothes, he haſtened down ſtairs to execute the 
orders himſelf, which he had juſt before given, 
But, before we proceed to what paſſed on his arri. 
val in the kitchen, it will be neceſſary to recur to 
what had there happened ſince Partridge had firſt left 
it on his maſter's Aint, e 
I he ſerjeant was juſt marched off with his party, 
when the two Iriſh gentlemen aroſe, and came down 
ſtairs; both complaining, that they had been ſo often 
waked by the noiſes in the inn, that they had never 
once been able to cloſe their eyes all night ye. = 
The coach, which had brought the young lady and 
her maid, and which, perhaps, the reader may have il 
hitherto concluded was her own, was indeed a re- 
turned coach belonging to Mr, King of Bath, one of 
the worthieſt and honeſteſt men that ever dealt in 
horſe · fleſh, and whoſe coaches we heartily recom- 
mend to all our readers who travel that road, By 
which means they may, perhaps, have the pleaſure 
of riding in the very coach, and heing driven by the 
very coachman, that is recorded in this hiſtory. | 
The coachman, having but two paſſengers, - and 
hearing Mr. Maclachlan was going to Bath, offered to 
carry him thither at a very moderate price. He was 
induced to this by the report of the hoſtler, who ſaid, 
that the horſe which Mr, Maclachlan had hired from 
| Worceſter, would be much more pleaſed with returns 
ing to his friends there, than to proſecute a long jour- 
ney; for that the faid horſe was rather a two-legged | 
than a four-legged animal, | « 
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Mr. Maclachlan immediately cloſed with the pro- 
poſal of the coachman, and, at the ſame time, per- 
ſuaded his friend Fitzpatrick to accept of the fourth 

lace in the coach. This conveyance the ſoreneſs of 
his bones made more agreeable to him than a horſe; 
and, being well aſſured of meeting with his wife at 
Bath, he thought a little delay would be of no con- 
ſequence, : „ 3 

Maclachlan, who was much the ſharper man of the 
two, no ſooner heard that this lady came from Cheſ- 
ter, with the other circumſtances which he learned 
from the hoſtler, than it came into his head that ſhe 
might poſſibly be his friend's wife; and preſently ac- 
| guainted him with this ſuſpiciom, which had never 

once occurred to Fitzpatrick himſelf, To ſay the 
truth, he was one of thoſe compoſitions which nature 
makes up in too great a hurry, and forgets to put any 
brains into their head, PLES | 
Now it happens to this fort of men, as to bad 
hounds, who never hit off a fault themſelves; but no 
| ſooner doth a dog of fagacity open his mouth, than 
they immediately do the ſame, and, without the guid- 
ance of any ſcent, run direQaly forwards as faſt as they 
are able. In the ſame manner, the very moment Mr. 
Maclachlan had mentioned his apprehenſion, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick inſtantly concurred, and flew directly up 
| Nairs to ſurpriſe his wife, before he knew where ſhe 
was; and unluckily (as fortune loves to play tricks 
with thoſe gentlemen who put themſelves entirely un- 
der her conduct), ran his head againſt ſeveral doors 
and poſts to no purpoſe. Much kinder was ſhe to 
me, when ſhe ſuggeſted that ſimile of the hounds, juſt 
before inſerted; timce the pobr wife may, on theſe 

| N 4 OCs 


about the fame time with Sophia: for, having been 
waked by the voice of her huſband, ſhe had ſent up 
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occaſions, be fo juſtly compared to a hunted hire, 


Like chat little wretched animal, ſhe pricks up her 
ears to liſten after the voice of her purſuer; like her, 
flies away trembling when ſhe hears ir; and, like her, 
is generally overtaken and deſtroyed in the end. 

| Tus was not however the caſe at preſent; for, after 


a long fruitleſs ſearch, Mr. Fitzpatrick returned - 
the kitchen, where, as if this had been a real chace, 
entered a gentleman hallowing as hunters do \vhen 
the hounds are at a fault. He was juſt alighted from 
| his horſe, and many attendants ar his heels. 


Here, reader, it may be neceſſary to acquaint thee 
with ſome matters, which, if thou doſt know already, 
thou art wiſer than I take thee to be. And this infor- 


mation thou ſhalt receive in the next chapter. 


©" "SNP VIE. 
In which are concluded the adventures that 


| happened at the inn at Upton, 


Nithe firſt place then, this gentleman juſt arrived WW 
was no other perſon than '{quire Weſtern himſelß 
who was come hither in purfuit of his daughter; and, 
had he fortunately been two hours earlier, he had not 


only found her, but his niece into the bargain; for 


ſuch was the wife of Mr. Fitzpatrick, who had run 
away with her five years before, ont of the cuſtody 


Now this lady had departed from the. iniiff{nuch 


for the landlady, and, being by her apprized of the 


matter, had bribed the good woman, at an extravs 
gant price, to furniſhher with horſes for * 


— 
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Such prevalence had money in this family; and tho 
the miſtreſs would have turned away her maid for 4 
corrupt huſſy, if ſhe had known as much as the rea- 
der, yet ſhe was no more proof againſt corruption 
herſelf than poor Suſan had been, | ip 
Mr. Weſtern and his nephew were not known to 
one another; nor indeed y the former have ta- 
ken any notice of the latter, if he had known him; 
for this being a ſtolen match, and conſequently an 
unnatural one in the — of the good ſquire, he 
had, from the time of her committing it, abandoned 
the poor young creature, who was then no more than 
eighteen, as a monſter, and had never ſince ſuffered 
her to be named in his preſence, > 
The kitchen was now a ſcene of univerſal confuſion, 
Weſtern enquiring after his daughter, and Fitzpatrick 
as eagerly after bis wife, when Jones entered the room, 
unfortunately having Sophia's muff in his hand, 
As ſoon as Weſtern faw Jones, he ſetup the fame 
holla as is uſed by ſportſmen when their game is in 
view, He'then immediately run up, and laid hold of 
Jones, crying: * We have got the dog-fox, I warrant 
the bitch is not far off. The jargon which followed 
for ſome minutes, where many ſpoke different things 
at the ſame time, as it would be very difficult to de- 
{cribe, ſo would it be no lefs unpleafant to read, 
Jones having, at length, ſhaken Mr. Weſtern off 
and ſome of the company having interfered between 
them, 6ur hero proteſted his — — 


any thing of the lady; when * 
up, d ee 0 it; „the 
* marks of guilt are in thy hands. I will al- 
* ſeverate and bind it by an oath, that the muff thou 
mn: + beareſt 
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| © beareſt in thy hand belongeth unto Madam Sophia; 
* for I have frequently obſerved her, of later days, 
to bear it about her.. My daughter's muff, cries 
the ſquire in a rage. Hath he got my daughter's 
« muff? Bear witneſs the goods are found upon him, 
II have him before a juſtice of the peace this inſtant, 
Where is my daughtggy villain? Sir, ſaid Jones, 
I beg you would be pacified. The muff, I acknow- 
ledge, is the young lady's; but, upon my honour, 
L have never ſeen her. At theſe words Weſtern loſt 
all patience, and grew inarticulate with rage. 


Some of the ſervants had acquamted Fitzpatrick 

who Mr. Weſtern was. The good Iriſhman therefore, 
thinking he had now an opportunity to do an act of 
ſervice to his uncle, and by that means might poſſibly 
obtain his favour, ſtept up to Jones, and cried out: 
Upon my conſcience, Sir, you may be aſhamed of 

« denying your having ſeen 1 gentleman's' daughter 
before my face, when you know I found you there 
upon the bed together. Then, turning to Weſtern, 
he offered to conduct him immediately to the room 
where his daughter was: which offer being accepted, 
he, the ſquire, the parſon, and ſome others, aſcended 
directly to Mrs. Waters's chamber, which they entered 
with no leſs violence than Mr. Fitzpatrick had done 
before. 5 *＋ͤ : 
The poor lady ſtarted from her ſleep with as much 
amazement as terror, and beheld at her bed-ſide a 
| which might very well be ſuppoſed to have 
elcaped out of Bedlam: Such wildneſs and confuſion 
were in the looks of Mr. Weſtern; who no ſooner ſa | 


the lady, than he ſtarted back, ſhewing ſuthciently 15 | 


perſon ſouꝑht after. 


_— So much more tenderly do women value their re- 


putation than their perſons, that though the latter 


ſeemed now in more danger than before; yet, as the 


former was ſecure, the lady ſcreamed not with ſuch 
violence as ſhe had done on the other occaſion. Hows 
ever, ſhe no ſooner found herſelf alone, than ſhe aban- 
doned all thoughts of further repoſe; and, as ſhe had 
ſufficient reaſon to be diſſatisſied with her preſent 
lodging, ſhe dreſſed herſelf with all poſſible expedi- 


tlon. 


poor Mrs. Waters. He then returned diſconſolate in- 
to the kitchen, where he found Jones in the cuſtody 
of his ſervants, 8 . 

This violent uproar had raiſed all the people in the 
houſe, though it was yer ſcarcely day-light. Among 


theſe was a grave N who had the honour to 


be in the commiſſion of the peace for the county of 


Worceſter. Of which Mr. Weſtern was no ſooner 
informed, than he offered to lay his complaint before 
him. The juſtice Jeclined executing his office, as he 


faid he had no clerk preſent, nor no book about juſ- 
tice buſineſs; and that he could not carry all the law 
in his head about ſtealing away daughters, and ſuch 
ſort of things, - 120 4 

Here Mr. Fitzpatrick offered to lend him his aſſiſ- 


tance; informing the company that he had been him- 
ſelf bred to the law, (And indeed he had ſerved three 


years as clerk to an attorney in the north of Ireland, 
when, chuſtng a genteeler walk in life, he quitted his 
| „ | ** 
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his manner, before he ſpoke, that this was not the 


Mr. Weſtern now proceeded to ſearch the whole 
houſe, but to as little purpoſe as he had diſturbed. 


na 
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— in whi 
already” ly mentioned). 

Mr, Firzpatrick declared that the law concerning 
daughters was out of the prefent caſe; rhar ſtealing 
a muff was undoubtedly felony, and the goods, being 


found upon the perſon, were ſufficient Wem of | 


the fact. 


The magiſtrate, upon the encouragement of ſv | 


earns a coadjutor, and upon the violent interceſſion 
of the ſquire, was at! prevailed upon to * 
ſelf in the chair of juſtice, where being placed, upo 
viewing the muff which Jones ſill held in his hand, 
and upon the parſon's fwearing it to be the 
of Mr. Weſtern, he defired Mr. Fitzpatrick to draw 
up 2 commitment, which he ſaid he would ſign. 
Jones now deſired to be heard, which was at lat, 
with difficulty, granted him. He then produced the 
evidence of Mr. Partridge, as to the finding it: but, 


what was ſtill more, Sufan depoſed, that Sophia her. | 


ſelf had delivered the muff to her, and had ordered 


her ro convey it into the chamber where Mr, yon | 


had found it. 
_ © Whether a natural love of juſtice, or the erwor- 


nary comelineſs of Jones, had wrought on Suſan to 


make the diſcovery,” I will not determine; but ſuch 


were the effe& of her evidence, that the magiſtrate, i 


throwing himſelf back in his chair, declared that the 
matter was now altogether as clear on the fide of 
the priſoner, as it had been before againſt him; with 
which the parſon concurred, ſaying: The Lord forbid 


he ſhould be inſt{@mental in committing an innocent 


Book X. 


maſter, came over to England, and ſet up that buſineſ 
which requires no r namely, that of a | 
he had ſucceeded as kath been 


W 
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to durance. The juſtice then aroſe, acquitte 

the priſoner, and. broke up the court. 
Mr. Weſtern now gave every one preſent a hearty 

curſe, and, immediately ordering his borſes, departed 
in purſuit of his daughter, without taking the leaſt 
notice of his nephew Fitzpatrick, or returning any 
anſwer to his claim of kindred, notwithſtanding all 
the obligations he had juſt received from that gentle- 
man. In the violence, moreover, of his hurry, and 
of his paſſion, he ory forgot to demand the muff of 


Jones: I fay luckily; for he would have died on the 
ſpot rather than have parted with it. 


Jones likewiſe, with his friend Partridge, fer for- 
ward the moment he had paid his rekoning, in queſt 


of his lovely Sophia, whom he now reſolved never 


more to abandon the purſuit of. Nor could he bring 
himſelf even to take leave of Mrs. Waters; of whom 
he deteſted the very thoughts, as ſhe had been, tho 
not deſignedly, the occaſion of his mifling the hap- 
pieſt interview with Sophia, to whom he now vowed 
eternal conſtancy, |. , . Sh 
As for Nirs. Waters, ſhe took the opportunity of 
the coach which was going to Bath; for which place 


ſhe ſer out in company with the two Iriſh gentlemen, _ 


the landlady kindly lending ber her clothes; in re- 
turn for Which ſhe was contented only to receive a- 
bout double their value, as a recompence for the 
loan. Upon the road ſhe was perfectly reconciled to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was a very handſome fellow, 
and indeed did all ſhe could to conſole him in the 
abſence of his Wiſe. 1 5 i 
Thus ended the many odd adventures which Mr. 
Jones encountered at his inn at Upton, where they 
jb . | - 
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| ralk; to this day, of the beauty and love behaviour 
ol the charming Sophia , by the name of the Somer- 


ferſ hire angel. 
CH A P. vil. 


In which the hiſtory goes backward, 


2 we proceed any farther in our hiſtory, 
it may be proper to look a little back, in order 
to account for the extraordinary appearance of ng | 
phia and her father at the inn at Upton, 
The reader may be pleaſed to remember, chat, i in 
the ninth chapter of the ſeventh book of our hiſtory, 
we left Sophia, after a long debate between love and 
—_ deciding the cauſe, as it uſually, I men 
ppens, in favour of the former. 
N debate had ariſen, as we have 480 Gen 
From a viſit which her father had juſt before made her, 
in order to force her conſent to a marriage with Blifil: 
and which he underſtood to be fully implied in her 
acknowledgment, © that ſhe neither muſt, nor could 
« refuſe any abſolute command of his. 
Nou / from this viſit the ſquire retired to his evening 
potation, overjoyed at the ſacceſ he had gained with 
his daugther; and as he was of a ſocial diſpoſition, and 
willing to have partakers in his happineſs, the beer 
was ordered to flow very liberally into the kitchen; 
ſo that before eleven in the evening, there was not 
a ſingle perſon ſober in the houſe, except only Mrs. 
7 Weſtern herſelf, and the charming Sophia. | 
Early in the morning a meſſenger was diſpatched to 
Shes Mr. Blifil: for though the ſquire imagined 
that young gentleman had been much les acquainted 


than he really was, with the former averſion. of hir 
daughter; | 
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daughter: as he had not, however, yet received her 
conſent, he longed impariently to communicate it to 
him, not doubting but that the intended bride her- 
ſelf would confirm it with her lips. As to the wed- 
ding, it had the evening before been fixed, by the 
in + parties, to be celebrated on the next morning 
fave one. e 
Breakfaſt was now ſet forth in the parlour, where 
Mr. Blifil attended, and where the ſquire and his ſiſ- 
ter likewiſe were aſſembled; and now Sophia was or- 
dered to be called, 5 IG 
O, Shakeſpear, had I thy pen! O, Hogarth, had 

I chey pencil! then would I draw the picture of the 

or ſerving man, who, with pale countenance, ſtar- 

ing eyes, chattering teeth, faultering tongue, and 
tre ing limbs, | 


(Fen ſuch a man, fo faint, ſo fpiritleſs, 

'So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe-be-gone, 

Drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night 

And would have told him, half his Troy was 
| burn'd) aha 


entered the room and declared: That Madam So- 
phia was not to be found. . 
Not tobe found! cries the ſquire, ſtarti 
his chair: Zounds and damnation! Blood an 
Where, when, how, what, 
Where? 
© La! Brother, ſaid Mrs. Weſtern, with true po- 
litical coldneſs, you are always throwing yourſelf 
into ſuch violent paſſions for nothing. My niece, I 
* ſuppoſe, is only walked out into the garden. I po: 
| * teſt 


from 
fury! 
Not to be found! 


i 
1 
| _ 
my 
| 
[ 
i 
| 
! 
Bl 
! 
| 


PP 
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4 tet you are wn fo unreaſonable, tht tis impoſe 
9 ve in the houſe with you. 

© Nay, nay,” anſwered the ſquire, returning as ſud · 
denly to himſelf, as he had gone from himſelf; if 
that be all the matter, it ſignifies not much; * 
* upon my foul, my mind miſgave me, when th 
© low faid ſhe was not to be found.“ He then — 
orders for the bell to be rung in the garden, and fat 


himſelf contentedly down. 
No two things could be more the reverſe of each 


other than were the brother and ſiſter, in moſt in- 
ſtances, particularly in this. That as the brother never 
foreſaw any thing at a diſtance, but was moſt ſagacious 


in immediately ſeeing every thing the moment it had 
; ſo the ſiſter eternally foreſaw at a diſtance, 


| happe 
but was not ſo quick- ſighted to objects before her eyes, 
Ol both theſe the reader may have obſerved exam oe 
and, indeed, both their ſeveral talents were exceflive: 
for as the ſiſter often foreſaw what never came to paſs, 
ſo the brother often ſaw much more than was _— 
the truth, 
This was not however the caſe at preſent, The 
fame report was brought from the garden, as before 


had been brought from the chamber, that Madam So- 


phia was not to be found. 


The quire himſelf now fallied forth, and begn 
to roar forth the name of Sophia as loudly, and in as 


hoarſe a voice as whilome did Hercules that of Hylas: 
and as the poet tells us, that the whole ſhore echoed. 


back the name of that beautiful youth; ſo did the 


houſe, the garden, and all the neighbouring fields, 
reſound ncthing but the name of Sophia, in the hoarſe 


8 . 


9 
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men; while echo ſeemed {o, pleaſes to repeat the bes 


loved Pound that, if there is; rally ſuch a perſan, 1 
believe Ovid hath belied her 16x. -. n 
Nothing reigned for long time but confuſion 3 


Weſtern and Mr. Blifil, and threw himlelf, with. 
_ utmoſt. dejettion in his n ne, into 4 
Ir. 3 4 


conſa 


oo Tam forry for what hath happe di 5 


« and that my niece ſhould have behaved herſelf 
« manner ſo unbecoming her family; but it, i 
a our, own Sing you have. body to t 
ut 


and 
yourſelf; "You know ſhe (1 jm 5 | 


&« always in a manner directly contrary H advice, 
and now you ſee the conſequence. Have I not a 
« thouſand! times argued with you about giving my 
« niece her own will? Tk you e could 
prevail upon you; and when en io muck 
a og to 0 . ber headſtrong pry nd 
« to reQtify;your errors in policy, you know i 
4 taken out of my hands; fo I have noth 
« anſwer for. Had I been truſted entirely w 


60 care of her education, no ſuch accident as this q 
1 * had ever r you: ſo, that you muſt comfort _ 


yourſelf LY, thinking it was all your own. doings 
« 7 indeed what ele could be MR from ſuch 


« indulgence?” —— 


« Zounds! ſiſter,” anſivered he, © you are enough | 


« * to make one mad, Have I indulged her? Hive 
given her her will It was no longer ago than 
V OL, IL | O g 125 Lift 


ul at laſt the [quire; having ſufficiently ſpent his 
b returned to x by parlour, where he * Ws ; 


Here Mis, Welter began. to. app apply the wen 


* Brother, if T had not the Patience 2 


* va i 
: i 
| 
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4 laſt night that I threatened, if fh dt 


me, 
40 Confne her to her chamber, upon 1221 and 
& water, as long as ſhe lived. You would provoke 


5 bo * the Patience of Job ob. | by bs : *. "£2928 Ws of » | 8 a 0 


dec Did ever moörtal hear the like?“ 


ned lle. 


«'you would make mne forget all d aid = 


—* um. Why wotild you interſere? DT nor beg 
x & you. did I not intreat you, to leave the whole con- 
ac: 4 


to me? You liave defeated all the operations 


os, of the > Fampuign, by one falſe ſtep. - Would any 


i man in his ſenſes have provoked a datig tighter by 


5 « duch threats ches: How dficts bas I told you, 

.< that Engliſh women are not to be treated ke ci Ci- 
4 racafſian* ſhaye 
d world: we are to be won by gentle means only, 


We have the protection of the 


ON and not to be heftored, and bullied, and beat into 
« compliance. I thank Heaven, no Salique law go- 


_ « verns here, Brother, you have a roughneſs in 251 


« manner which'; no woman but myſelf would Fear, 


| "a T do not wonder my niece was frightened and oy 


& rified into taking this meaſure; and, to ſpeak 
4 neſtly, I think my niece vill be fene) to the the 


e, world for what The hath done. I 3 it to you 


again, brother, you muſt comfort yourſelf; by re- 
4 membering that it is all your own fault. How often 


© tave'I adviſed Here Weſtern roſs haſtily from 
His chair, and, venting two or : three 1 92 iupere⸗ 


tons, Man out ofthe oom. te 
When he departed, his ſiſter e. <preſſed more 


EF Foo dale) 1 him, than oY had done 


while 
E K #4 15: 1 10 


nit) 
15 * „ Foſtbhy Circaſſian, 1 
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while on. Bin ga » yt a einen By. ap- 
pealed to Mr. Blifil, who, Wich great complacence, 
ee entirely in all The faid; but excuſed all the 
Kults of Mr. Webern, as they muſt be'conſideteT? 
he ſaid to have proceeded from the too ino 
< fondnefs/ of à father, which muſt be Err the 
name of an amiable wedknefs,” «So much the mora 
inexcuſable, anſwered the lady; * for whom doch 
© he ruin by his: fondneſs; but his e 2/4 
which Blifil immediately nem d v4 1 offs 
Mrs. Weſtern then began td expre end 
on the account of Mr. Blifil, and of the uſzge whi 
: | he had tecdived from a fithily 0 Winch he ititende 
ſo much honour. On this ae fhe treated thie 0 
of her niece with great ſeverity 5 5 conchidell Vir 
throwing the whole on her broj 6, The Taid; x 
inexcuſable to have proceeded 0 1 Etter 
aſſurances of his pony Fehn; But be was, 
ſays ſhe, aN of a violent, headſtrong temper” and 
1 can ſtares e myſelf for all the advies I have 
l * thrown away pen him. ain ente (TH 228 


After woch ot this kind TL m onverſation, whack, 
he os would 41 gr 0 8 entertain the reach, 
It here partic lady related, Mr, Blifil took his del 
and returned Free , not highly p leaſed with His 12 
appointment; which however ifs philoſof phy. Which 
he had acquired from Square, and the relight infuſed 
into him'by Thwackum, together with ſomewhat 
elſe, taught him to bear rather better wy more 
paſſionate loyers bear theſe Foy of evi 4 
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Bar now time to-leok after Sophiaz: whom. the 
reader, if he loves her half ſo well as I do, will 
x6hoice to ſind Eſcaped from the clutches of her paſs 
ſionate —_ and am thoſs of eee 
ov r. 5 * A geln un: ie 
Tee times s did the iron agiler of time e on 
the ſonorous nee 1 ing the ghoſts to riſe, 

and walk their nightly xound.— In plainer language, 
1 0 Joch and all the family, as wie have 
land, ay buried in, drink and ſleep, except only Mrs, 
/eſtern, who was deeply engaged i A, poli- 

tical pamphlet, end exgept our herqine, who, ho W 
Ely ſtole-down ſtairs, and, havin 101 5. and | 
unlocked one of the houſe-doors, forth, and 
haſtened to the place of appointment. 

56 Notwithſtanding the many. pretty. arts, which ladies 
ſametimes pradtiſe to.diſplay their fears on every little 

| occaſion, (almoſt as many of the other ſex. uſes to con · 
ceal ud certainly there js a degree of courage, which 
ck col ly becomes à woman, but is often neceſſary to 
er to diſcharge her duty. It is indeed, the 

5 fierceneſs, and not of bravery, which deſtroys | 

Fig female character: for who can read the flory of 
the juſtly celebrated, Arria, without conceiving as high © 
an opinion of her 58585 and tenderneſs, as of her 
fortitude? At the fame time, perhaps many a Woman, 
who ſhrieks at a mouſe or a rat, may be capable of 
poiſoning a huſ band; or, tut is * driving 
him to poiſon himſelf. N 
Sophia, 


* 
ow Nel A + 


A OY 

. * * * # a i [ 

4 * 3 - * i — 
* 


9 


** Sophia; with all thi g cd which 2 woman eat 
| je had all the ſpirir which ſhe ought to have. When 
therefore ſhe came to the place of appointment, and, 
| inftead of meeting her maid, as was agreed, faw'2 

man ride directly up to her, ſhe neither ſcreamed our 
nor fainted away: not that her pulſe then beat with 
its uſual regularity; for ſhe was at firſt under ſome 
ſurpriſe and apprehenſion, but theſe were relieved al- 
| moſt as ſoon as raiſed, when the man pulling off his 
hat, aſked her in a very fubmiſfive manner: If her 
_ © Tadyſhip did not expect to meet another lady? And 
then proceeded to inform her,” that he was ſent to 

| conduct her to that lady, 2 
| Sophia could have no poſſible ſuſpicion of ap 

falſ hood in-this-account: ſhe therefore mounted re- 
ſolutely behind the fellow, who conveyed her faſe 

to a town about five miles diſtant, where ſhe had 
che fatisfation of finding the good Mis. Honour: 
for as the ſoul of the waiting- woman was wrapt up 
in thoſe very habiliments which uſed to enwrap' her 
body, ſhe could by no means bring herſelf to truſt 
them out of her ſight. Upon theſe, therefore, ſhe 
kept guard in perſon, while ſhe detached che aforeſaid 
fellow after her miſtreſs, having; given him all proper. 
inſtructions. 55 . 

They now debated what courſe to take, in order to 
avoid the purſuit of Mr. Weſtern, VR they knew, 
would fen after them in a few hours. 2 84 | 
road had fuch' charms for Honour, that 12 was de- 
ſirous of going on directly? alled that as Sophia 
could not be miſſed till eight or nin 5.974 next morning, 
her purſuers would not be able to overtake her, even 
though they knew which way ſhe had gone. "Bur So- 

O 3 "mb 
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phia had too much at ſtake to venture an any. thing to 
chance; nor did ſhe dare truſt too much to render ; 
limbs, in a conteſt which was to be decided only by 
ſifineſs, She reſolved, therefore, to travel a 

the country, for at leaſt twenty or thirty miles, 9 


chen to take the direct road to London. So, having 


hired horſes to go twenty miles one way, when ſhe 


Intended to go twenty miles the other, ſhe ſet for- 


ward with the ſame guide, 8 whom ſhe had rid. 


den from her father! $ houſe; ; the guide having now 
taken up behind him, in the room of Sophia a much 


heavier, as well as much leſs lovely burden; bein 
indeed a huge portmanteau, weil well Mae with thoſes 
outſide ornaments, by means of which the fair Ho- 


nour hoped to gain many conqueſts, and e 0 
make her fortune in London cit. 


When they had gone 3 two hundred paces 


from the inn, on the London road, Sophia rode up 


to the guide, and with a voice much fuller of Honey | 
than was ever that of Plato, though his mouth is 
ſuppoſed to have been a bee-hive, begged him to rake 
the ficſt turning which led towards Le 3 
Reader, I am not ſuperſtitious, nor any great be⸗ 
ler of modern miracles. . I do not, therefore, de- 
liver the following as a certain truth; for, indeed, I 
can ſcarce credit it myſelf: but the fidelity of an bil. 
torian obliges me to relate what hath been confident« 
ly aſſerted. The horſe then, on which the guide rode, 


is reported to have been ſo charmed by Sophia's voice, 


that he made a full ſtop, and expreſt an  unyilingneſ 
to proceed any farther. 
| ' Perhaps, however, the fact may 1 55 uk and tefs 2 
miraculous than i it _ been repreſented; . 9201 
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natural cauſe ſeems. adequate to the effect: for as the 
guide at that moment deſiſted from a conſtant appli- 
cation of his armed right heel, (for, like Hudibras, 
he wore but one ſpur), it is more than poſſible. that 
this omiſſion. alone might occaſion the beaſt. to ſtop, 
eſpecially a ths vas very roquent enen 
times. | 
2 if the, voice of Sophia had really an effet on. 
the horſe, it had very little on the rider. He an- 
ſwered ſomewhat Curly: © That meaſter had ordered. 
© him to go 4 different way, and that he ſhould loſs 
© his place, if he went any other way than that he 
vas ordered. 
Sophia, finding all her perla had no effect, 
began now to add *crefiſtible' charms to her voice; 
charms, which, according to the proverb, makes the 
old mate trot, inſtead of ſtanding till; charms! 0 
which modern ages have 3 all that irreſiſti- | 
ble force, which the ancients imputed to perſect ord- 
tory. In à word, ſhe roo ſhe would reward | 
him to his utmoſt « . 5 
The lad was not total) N. to theſe p öl 
but he diſliked their being indefinite: for though per- 
| haps he had never heard that word; yet that in fact 
was his objecion. He fad: 'Gentlevolks did not 
© conſider the caſe of poor volks; that he had like ts 
* have been turned awa ma the other day, for Ho 5 
about the country a gentleman from 'ſquire, 
« Allworthy* 5 who 6 did not reward him as he N 
« have done. | fi 
With whom?” fays Sophia eager dy,— * With | 
* gentleman from ſquire Allworthy's,” el the | 
lags the "ou O fon, I think, they call un. WR“ 
F 0 3 3 ther, 
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© ther, which way did he go? ſays Sephia. 4 
2 ede o' Briftol, Send eg nber off} | 
anfivered the lad, — Guide me, ſays Sophia, to the 
fame place, and Tit give thee a guinea, or two, 
it one is not ſufficient.”  * To be'certain;' ſaid the 
boy, © it is honeſtly worit two, when your Ladyſtug 
* conſiders what a riſk I — but ur however, if your 
will me the Ween 
TY is a ſintul W e 
my maſter's horſes; but one comfort is, I can only 
© be turned away, and rwo guineas'will make 

© me nn 1 e 


The barga being ur ſruck the lad turned aſide 
into the Briſtol and Sophia ſer forward in pur- 
fiir of Jones, highly. contrary to the remoriſtrances 
of Mrs. Honour, who had much more deſire to ſee 
London, than to ſee Mr. ones: for indeed ſhe was 
not his friend with her miſtreſs, as he had been oy 
of ſome neglect in certain pecuniary civilities, whi 
are by cuſtom due to the waiting- -gentlewoman in 
all love affairs, and more eſpecially. i in thoſe of a 
clandeſtine kind. This we impute rather 1 the 
. . careleſſmeſs of his temper, than to any want of ge⸗ 
neroſity; but perhaps ſhe derived it from the latter 
motive: certain it is, that ſhe hated him very bitterly 
on that account, and reſolved to take every oppor- 
tunity of injuring him with ker miſtreſs. It was the · 
relfore highly unlucky for her, that ſhe bad 19785 to 
the very ſame town and inn whence Jones had ſtart 
and fill more unlucky was ſhe, in. 17 dane | 
on the ſame guide, and on this. accidental Song 7 
| W W 86533 e 5 


v . P o&.4 "= . W 
ak 1 * * 7 
= 


: Hot and or Harte | hed cha 
to enquire'the route which Mr. Jones had taken. Of 


5 his; indeed, the guide: himſelf could have informed 
them; but Sophia, Iknow not for what reaſon, never | 


- aſked: him the queſtion. ; 


When Mrs. Honour: eee e 9 


rt Sophia, with much difficulty, procured tome 
indifferent: horſes, which brought her to the inn, where 
Jones had been confined: rather by the misfortune of 


bene N a ſurgeon, mes b ere 


"How — being again in charged with a com- 
mise of enquiry, had no N applied herſelf to 
the landlady, and had deſeribed the perſon of Mr. 


Jones, than that ſagacious woman began, in the 


vulgar phraſe, to ſmell a rat. When Sophia there- 
fore entered the room, inſtead of anſwering the maid; 
the landlady, addrefling herſelf to the miſtreſs, began 


the following ſpeech: . d-lack a-day! hy there 
now, who would be thought it? I proteſt che 


* lovelieſt couple that ever eye beheld. I-fackins, Ma- 
dam, it is no wonder the ſquire run on 10: about 
© your Ladyſhip. He told me indeed you was the 
© fineſt lady in the world, and to be ſure ſo you be; 


Mercy on him, poor heart, I bepitied him, ſo 1 1 


did, when he uſed to hug his pillow, and call 
dear Madam Sophia,— I did all I could to diſſuade 
him from going to the wars: I told him there were 
* men enow that were good for nothing elſe but to be 
* killed, that had not the love of ſuch fine ladies.” 
: 1 „ the e is rr 


Os Fiw) * No, 


10 This yas che village where Jones mer the Quaker, 


! 

_ 

'1 
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No no,” cries the landlady, «x am fer iind 0 
What, doth your Ladyſhip think Idont know then? | 


J aſſure you he told me all.. What-fancy' fellow, 
— told youany thing of my lady? No 


enn fellow anſwered the landlady; but the 
ee gentleman you enquired aſter, and a very 
etty young gentleman he is, and he loves Madam 
phia Weſtern to the bottom of his ſoul“ He 

e — my lady] I'd have you to know, woman, ſhe 
is meat for his maſter . Nay, Honour, faid So- 


Phia, interrupting her, don't be angry with the 


ood woman; ſhe intends no harm. .* No, :marry 


don't I, anſwered the landlady, emboldened by 


the ſoſt accents of Sophia, and — launched into a . 
long narrative too tedious to be here ſet down, in 


uhich ſome paſſages dropt, that gave a little — 4 


to Sophia, and much more to her waiting - woman, 
who hence took occaſion to abuſe poor Jones to her 
miſtreſs the moment they were alone together, ſaying: 


that he muſt be a very pitiful fellow, and could 


have no love for a lady, whoſe name he would thus 


+ proſtitute in an alehouſe. 1 
Sophia did not ſee his e in ſo very difad- 


vantageous a light, and was perhaps more 


with the violent raptures of his love, (which the land- 
lady exaggerated as much as ſhe had done every other 
circumſtance), than ſhe was offended with 1 zeſt; 


and indeed ſhe imputed the whole to the extrava- 


ce, or rather ebullience of his paſſion, and to * 
na of his heart. 3 * j 
This incident, however, being ere ns 
In her mind, and placed in the moſt odious colours 
by Honourh ſerved to heighten and give cnQ 


* ® 4 
GH of ann 


cap A robnpkixe zu 
thoſe unlucky-occurrences at Upton, and aſſiſted = 


waiting woman in her endeavours to make her m 
refs depart from that inn, without ſeeing Jones"; 
The landlady, finding Sophia intended 1 as 
longer:than till her horſes were ready, and that wit, 
out either eating or drinking, ſoon withdrew; When 
Honour began to take her miſtreſs to taſk, (fo indeed 
be uſed great freedom), and after a long harangue; 
in which _ reminded her. a ther 1 3 to go to 
London, and gave frequent hints of the impirqpriety 
of purſuing a young fellow, he at laſt concluded wi 
this ſerious exhortation: For Heavens fake ,- Ma. 
dam: 3 what We and whither Ty N 


* are going pr 
This 200150 to a 107 who hid read dy wa near 
miles, and in no very agreeable 


eaſon, 12 

ſeem fooliſh enough. 1 may be be fr i e ſhe had N 
well conſidered and reſolved Tis alrea 2 
Honour, b the hints Che threw out, el to | think wg : 
and this, I doubt not, is che opinion of many readers, 
who have, I lake no doubt, been long ſince well con- 
vinced of the purpoſe of our heroine, and have Bet 
tily condemned her for it as a wanton baggage. 


But in reality this was not the caſe, Sophia had been 
lately ſo diſtracted between hope and fear, her duty 
and love to her father, her hatred to Blifil, „her com« 
_ paſſion, and (why ſhould we not confeſs the truth? ) 
hep love for Jones; ; which laſt the behaviour of ber 
father, of her aunt, of every one elſe, and more par- 
ticularly of Jones himſelf, had hfpwn into a flame, 
that her mind was in that confuſe ſtate, which my; 
be voy faid to make us ignorant of what we do, 
wi 


* 1 
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which bi we go, or rather indeed indifferer cis fo th 
ebnſequence of either. i 
The prudent and figs advice of ber mad Proc 
ced, however; ſome cool reflection: and ſhe at length 
dctermined to go to ee gp er to 10 50 
doioeed directiy to London. 1 : 
But unluckily, « e miles befite be daes 
town, ſhe met the hack. attorney, who, as is before 
mentioned, had dined there with Mr. Jones This 
fellow; being well known to Mg. Honour, ſtopt and 
ſpoke to her; of which Sophia that time took line 
notice, more than to enquire who he -was. 
But having had a more particular — | 
Honour of this man afterwards at Glouceſter, and 
hearing, of the great expedition he uſually made in 
travelling, for which. (as hath been before obſerved) 
he was particularly famous; recollecting likewile, 
that he had r Mrs. Honour inform him, 
that they were going to Glouceſter, ſhe began to fear 
leſt her father might, by this fellow's means, be able 
to trace her to that city; wherefore, if Che ſhould 
there ſtrike into the London road, ſhe apprehended 
he would certainly be able to overtake her. She 
therefore altered her reſolution : and havin hired 
horſes to go a week's journey, a way which ſhe 
dd not intend to travel, the a; again ſer forward after 
à light refreſhment, contrary to the deſire and 
| 3 entreaties of her maid, and to the no les 
vehement remonſtrances of ng Whitefield, who 
from good-breedin ps from good- nature, 
(for bs poor oh i mui peared much fatigued), 
Preſſed her very heartily to to | ay tha evening 3 5 


Ser, * 
Hoving 


* 


Having refreſhed hoof 12 2 2 tea, and 
with ee p: wh y ready ſhe efolcely 


hours arrived at that NE Wn where we " ſaw 


her. 


Havi 
bak) ol her 


place; j 1. N received the firſt ſcent from 


an 


the poſt- boy, who — his daughter to Ham- 
broke very eaſily. trac * her afterwards to Glouceſ- 

her to Upton, as he had 
learned er: ren had raken that route, (for Pare 
 rridge, to uſe the '{quire's expreſſion, left eve where | 
a _ ſcent behind him}, and he doubted not in 


but Sophia travelled; or, as he phraſed i. 


ter; whence wi purſu 


the lea 
ran the ſame way. He uſed indeed a very courſe 
preſſion, which, need not be here 1 
hunters, who alone a TO it, will 
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Whitefield's F ee eleven at night, and, ſtriking di- 
rectly into the Worceſter road, within leſs than four 


thus e our very | 
her artu he 2 | 
9 S 12 her fa ek 
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E we ma be upp c i 
. haue treated that formidable ſet ee who are 
called critics, with more freedom than becomes us; 
ſince they exact, and indeed generally receive, great 
condeſcenſion fr. We ſhall in this, chere 
fore, give the reaſons of our conduct to this auguſt | 
boch; and here we ſhall perhaps place them in a 
light, 4 in which they have not hitherto been ſeen. 
This word critic is of Greek derivation, and ſigns 
fies judgment. Hence I preſume ſome perſons who 
| | have not underſtood the original, and haye ſeen the 
2 Engliſh tranſlation of the primitive, have concluded, 
that it meant — che legal ſenſe, in wich it i 


— as equivalent to condemnation. 0 


Chapt A FOUNDING!” 22 


Im he rather inclined to be of that opinion , us 
che greataſt mumber of Eritics hath of late yeats been 

found amongſt the lawyers; Many of theſe gentlemen, 
from deſpair, a of ever riſing ro the bench in 
Weſtminſter- hall, have placed themſelves on the 
benches at the.play-houſs, ivhete they have exerted 
their Aer We 70s and have amen, I. e. 


condemned with out 1 tow bus fc acht mags 
gentlemen wou — be well 2 


The 
bien, —— pn 4-10 17 thus com 
one of the moſt im and honourable: — 
the commonwealth, and, if we intended to to 
their favour, we would * ſo; but, as we 40 
deal very ſincerely and plainly too with theme, v 
muſt remind them of — ond of juſtice of 
much lower rank; to whom, 4s pg = Foy — 
 nounce, but-execute their own jug | 
likewiſe ſome. remote, 1 e e 
But in reality there i = ogy High. * Jars 
modem critics may wi great juſtice and propriety bo 
ſeen; and this is 1 5 of a common ſlanderer. Ia 
perſon who Jes into the characters of others, wick no 
other deſig but to diſcover their faults, and to pub- 
liſh them to the world, deſerves the title of 4 ſlanderer 
of the” veyututions of men; Wh ſhould not à critic, 
vho reads with the fame malevolent view, be as 
perly ſtiled the'[landerer of the reputation of BU 

Vice hath not, I believe, a more abjett ſlaye; ſo- 
ciety produces not a more 6diotis vermin; nor can the 
devil receive a gueſt more worthy of him, nor poſſibl 
more welcome to him, than a ſlanderer, The 
I am afraid, regards not this monſter with half the 
abborrence ** he deſerves; and I am more afraid 


do 


rable. One method, indeed, 


and that is poiſon: 
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to aſſign the reaſon of thisertinirial- Kinky ſhewn to- 


wards-him; yet it is certain, that the thief looks in 
nocent in the compariſon; nay, the mupdeer him - 
ſelf can ſeldom ſtand in competition with his guilt: 
for ſlander is a more cruel Ow _ ſword, a8 
the wounds which the former gi incu. 

e er And 
that the baſeſt and moſt execrable of ally which-bears 
an:exadt analogy to the vice here difdlaimed 
A means of revenge ſo baſey:and 
yet ſo horrible, that it was once wiſely diſtinguiſhed 
by our laws from all other murders, ane 


1 Ar, 


© "Beſides the dreadful miſchief bobby under, and 


 hddaſeſſels of the means by which they are effoted 
mere urs "other circumſtances" that highly — Mars 
is atrocious quality: for it often: 


provocation, and feldons' promiſes — any reward | 
unleſs ſome black and infernal mind may propoſe a re- 
er yrs ee ee 


miſery of another 


_ © "'Shakeſpear hath rouched * vice, wal he 
. / 260 © BROS. TC T-54 0 + T8 n 3A (#5 


"Tims mine, i, ; and hath been fare to con 


But he that filches from, me my 8 
. Robs me of that wich NO -ENRICHES Hus, 
Bur MAKES ME POOR INDEED. _ 


With all this my good __ LET 


bur much of i wil Probably * too * when 
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applied to the ſlanderer of books. But let it here he 
conſidered, that both proceed from the ſame wicked 
diſpoſition of mind, and are alike void of the excuſe 


of temptation, Nor ſhall we conclude the injury done 


this way to be very ſlight, when we conſider a boo 
as the Author's luis, and indeed as the child of 
his brain. hnglÞo# Unugo atbt © N 
The reader who bath ſuffered his muſe to continue 
hitherto in a virgin ſtate, can have but a vey, inade- 
quate idea of this kind of paternal fondneſs. To ſuch 
we may parody the tender exclamation of Macduff: 
« Alas! Thou haſt written no book.” But the Au- 
thor whoſe muſe hath brought forth, will feel the pa- 
thetic ſtrain, perhaps will accompany me with tears 
(eſpecially. if his darling be already no more) while I 
mention the uneaſineſs with which the big muſe bears 


abqut her burden, the painful labour with which ſhe 


produces it, and laſtly, the care, the fondneſs, with 
which the tender father nouriſhes his favourite, till 


it be brought to maturity, and produced into the 


world, 7155 1 
Nor is there any paternal fondneſs which ſeems leſs 
to ſavour of abſalute inſtin&t, and which may fo well 
be reconciled to worldly wiſdom, as this. Theſe chile 
dren may moſt truly be called the riches of their fa- 


ther; and many of them have with true filial piety fed 
their parent in his old age: ſo that not only the affec- 


tion, but the intereſt of the author, may be highl 
injured by theſe ſlanderers, whoſe poiſonous — 
brings his book to an untimely end. es? 
Laſtly, the ſlander of a bock is, in truth, the ſlan- 
der of the author: for-as no one can call another 
baſtard, without calling the mother a whore ; ſo nei - 

Yor, IL | EE i : ther 
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ther can any one give the names of ſad ſtuff, horrid 
nonſenſe, &c. to a book, without calling the author 
a blockhead; which, though in a moral ſenſe it is a 
preferable appellation to that of villain, is perhaps 
rather more injurious to his worldly intereſk 
Now, however ludicrous all this may appear to 
ſome, others, I doubt not, will feel and acknowledge 
the truth of it; nay, may perhaps think, I have not 
treated the ſubject with decent ſolemnity; bur ſurely 
a man may ſpeak truth with a ſmiling countenance, 
In reality, to depreciate a book maliciouſly, or even 
wantonly, is at Jeaft a very ill- natured office; and a 
moroſe ſnarling critic may, I believe, be ſufpeRed to 
be a bad man. IT Oh ET | 
I will therefore endeavour, in the remaining ot 7 
of this chapter, to explain the marks of this character, 
and to ſhew what criticiſm I here intend to obviate: 
for I can never be underſtood, unleſs by the very per- 
ſons here meant, to infinuate, that there are no proper 
judges of writing, or to endeavour to exclude from 
the commonwealth of literature any of thoſe noble 
critics, to whoſe labours the learned world are fo 
2 indebted. Such were Ariſtotle, Horace, and 
onginus, among the ancients, Dacier and Boſſu 
among the French, and ſome perhaps among us; 
who have certainly been duly authoriſed to execute at 
leaſt a judicial authority in Foro Literario. . 
But, without aſcertaining all the proper qualifica- 
tions of a critic, which I have touched on Re 
I think I may very boldly object to the cenſures of 
any one, paſt upon works which he hath not himſelf = 
read. Such cenſures as theſe, whether they ſpeak 
from their own gueſs or ſuſpicion, or from the —_ | 


* „* E ²˙ A Yom _ * = * ; 
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and opinion of others, may Ie be ſaid to lan- 
1 the urea of the b condemn. 
likewiſe be . of deſerying this 


Mr —. who, without aſſigning IT faults, 
condemn. the whole in general terms 


ſuch as vile, dull, da—d ſtuff, & c. ap parti par cw 
by the uſe of the monoſyllable Low; a word whi 
becomes the mouth of no critic. Wen is em wy 


man 7 8 fav ruſs 2 
Again, thoug e may me ts y 
ſigned ＋ work; yet, if thoſe are net in the moſt 


eſſential parts, or if they are compenſated by greater 
beauties, it will favour rather of the malice of a'Clan- 


derer, than of the judgment of a true critic, to paſs 
a ſevere ſentence upon the whole, merely on account 
of ſome vicious part. This is n, ev to Sis 
ſentiments of Horace: 


Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego penile: "= 
Offendor maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura .. 


But where the beauties, more in number, "ow 
I am not angry, when 4 c tins, | 


| (That with ſome trivial faults unequal flows), 
nnen or human frailry ſhows. 


Mr. FRANCIS. ; 


= 8 as Martial ſays: Aliter non fit, avite, liber. 
No book aan be otherwiſe compoſed, All beauty of 
character, as well as of countenance, and indeed of 
every thing human, is to be tried in this manner 
Cruel indeed would it be, if ſuch a work as this 
19. which bath a" ſome thouſands of hours 
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in the compoſing, ſhould be liable to be eoridemried, 
— fome particular chapter, or perhaps chap % 
may be obnoxious to very juſt and ſenſible obje 
And yet nothing is more common than the moſt rig: 
rous ſentence upon books ſupported by ſuch obſec- 
ions, which, if they were rightly taken, | (and that 
they ate not alwa ys); do by no means go to the me- 
kit of the whole. In rhe — eſpecially, a ſingle 


expreſſion, which doth not coincide with the taſte 2 1 


the audience, or with any individual critic of that 
audience, is ſure to be hiſſed; and one ſcene, which 
ſhould be diſappro ved, would Imzard the whole piece. 
To write within ſuch ſevere rules as theſe, is as im- 


— as to live up to ſome ſplenetic opinions; and, 


we judge according to the ſentiments of ſome cri- 
tics, and of ſome Chi iſtians, no author will be 51 
in this world, and no man in the nent. 


CHAP. II. 


The adventures which Sophia mer with fer 


er leaving Upton. 8 261 


O hiſtory, juſt before it was obliged to turn 
about, and travel backwards, had mentioned 
the departure of Sophia and her maid from the inn; 
we ſhall now therefore purſue the ſteps of that lovely 

and leave her unworthy lover a little longer 
to bemoan his ill luck, or rather his ill conduct. 


Sophia having directed her guide to trade] through 1 
bye · roads acroſs the country, they now paſſed the Se- 


vern, and had ſcarce got a mile from the inn, when 
the young lady, looking behind her, ſaw ſeveral horſes 
coming after on ful ſpeed. e 


* 
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_ Fears;- and ſhs called to the guide put een | 
poſlibl Ev if} 3 fo . 
* He immediately obey her, ati wo they rode 8 
full gallup. But the faſter they went, the faſter 1 Were 
they followed; und, as the horas behind were fojhes 
what ſwilter than thoſe before, ſo the former ere 
2 th overtaken: - A happy. .circun.ſtance for pow 
phia; whoſe fears, joined to her fatigue, had. al 
— overpowered her ſpirits;, but ſhe was noi in- 
ſtantly relieved by a female voice, that greeted her 
in the ſofteſt manner, and with the utmoſt, civility. 
T his greeting, Sophia, as ſdon as ſhe could recy pt 
her $, 46 ug "with like civility, and with the big 7 5 
aun een to herſelf, returnsd. 
The travellers who joined; Sophia; and who: hath: Y 
ven her ſuch terror, conſiſtec lic her own e. 
of two females and a guide, Es two parties 
ceeded thres full miles together befc Ar" + 
again to open their mouths: mhey-om —— -has 
ving pretty well got the better of her fear,” (but yen 
being ſomewhat ſurpriſed that the, other ill .conmtimed 
to attend her, as ſhe purſued nd great road, and had 
already paſſed. raked ſeveralityrnings), accoſted the 
ſtrangs wa rin moſt Pi nh eng on wy +She 
was very appy to find they, age, both travelliag.the 
« ſame way. The other, ho, like a ghoſt, only, 
wanted 40 be poke to, readily: anſwered: That the 
happineſß was entirely hers; that ſhe was a. perſplt 
c ſtranger” i in that country, and was! fo overjoyed. a 
« meeting,a companion of her own ex, chat The, 
perhaps been. guilty of an impertinence re- 
S quired;great apology, in keegihg page with, her- 
Note civilities paſſed bene en = * ( - 


; 3 
— 
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Mis. Honour Had now given place tothe fine habit ä 
of the ſtranger, and had fallen into the rear. But 
though Sophia hac great curioſity to 'know' why the 
6ther ally continued te travel on through the ſame 

ds with herſelf,” 1 though this; we her 
fome- uneaſineſs; yet fear, or modeſty, or ſome 


other confideration, „ N her from aſking the 


queſtion.” 7 1 Of 441 
The ſirange ny now Aaboured under'a Aren 


which appears almoſt below the dignity of hiſtory to 


mention. Her bonnet had been blown from her head 
nos leſs than five times within the laſt mile; nor could 
ſhe come at any ribbon or handkerchief to tie it un- 
der her chin. When Sophia was informed of this 
fhe immediately ſupplied fi with a handkerchief for 


| alis purpoſe; which, while ſhe was pulling from her 


et; The perhaps t too much neglekted the manages 
ref her Horſe; forthe beaſt, now untuckily mas 
Wige falſe flep, fell upon his tore legs and threw 15 


| 8 rider from his back - NM 


Though Sop hia came kad Wenn eo the Dank 
ſhe happily' — not the leaſt damage; 28 the 
fame- circumſtances, 'Which had perhaps contributed to 
Ber fall, now preſerved her from confuſion; for the 
Revhich they were then paſt ing, was narrow and 

much over- grown with trees, fo that the moon 
colt here afford very little light; and was moreover; 
at preſent, f obſcured in a cloud, that it Was almoſt 


| og 17 dark. By theſe means the young ladys mo- 


hich i. extremely delicate, eſtaped as fres 
Ron "injetry as her limbs, and ſhe was once more re- 


inſtated in her ſaddle, having EVER] no (ne harm 
thin a lite 2 ber Fall ee eee 


or 


= 
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Daylight at t length appeared in its full luſtre: and 
now the two ladies, who were riding over a common 
ſide by ſide, looking ſtedfaſtly at each other, at the 
ſame moment both their eyes became fixed: both their 
horſes ſtopt, and both, ſpeaking together, with equal 
joy pronounced, the one the name. of $S qpkin 5 the 
other that of Harriet. 
This unexpected encounter » Gupriſed the ladies 
much more than I believe it will the ſagacious rea- 
der, who muſt have imagined, that the ſtrange lady 
could be no other than Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the couſin 
of Miſs Weſtern, whom we before mentioned to dae 
fallied from the inn a few minutes aſter ge. 

So great was the ſurprize and joy which 1558 mod 
couſins conceived at this meeting, (for they had for- 
merly been moſt intimate acquaintance and friends, 

and had long lived together with their aunt Weſtern), 
that it is impoſſible to recount half the co 
tions which paſſed between them, before either aſked 
a very natural ne of the other, name e 
ſhe was goi 1 4 

This at! . came ficſt fro”: Mes. Fitz- | 
patrick; but, eaſy and natural as the q::2ſtiom; may 
ſeem, Sophia found it difficult to give it very ready 
and certain anſwer. She begged her cou/in therefore 
to ſuſpend all curioſity till they arrived at ſome inn: 

* which I ſuppoſe,” ſays ſhe, -* can hardly be far diſ- 
tant; and believe me, Harriet, I ſuſpend as much 
« curiolity'on my ſide; forindeed I believe our aſto- 
niſhment is pretty equal. 

The converſation which paſſed between theſe his 
on the road was, I apprehend, little worth relating; 
and leſs: — was that between the two waiting⸗ 

P 4 women: 


| | | have reſolved to put Sophia to the bluſh that day, and 


N 
| Hs, 7 $ 
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women; for they likewiſe began to "oy their compli. 
ments to each other. As for the they were 
debarred from the pleaſure of Aiſcourls the one being 
placed in the van, and the other ons to bring up 
the rear. | 
In this poſture they i many hours, ill they 

came into a wide and well beaten road, which; as 
they turned to the right, ſoon brought them to a ve 
air promiſing inn; where they all alighted: but 
fatigued was Sophia, that, as ſhe had ſat her horſe du- 
ring che laſt five or ſix miles with great difficulty, ſo 
was ſhe now incapable of diſmounting flom him with - 
out aſſiſtance. This the 1 who had hold of 
her horſe, preſently perceiving, offered to litt her in 
his arms den her alle e; and ſhe too readily accepted 
the tender of his ſervice. Indeed fortune ſeems to 


the ſecond malicious attempt ſucceeded better than the 
firſt: for my landlord had no ſooner received the young 
lady in chis arms, than his feet, which the gout had 
* very ſeverely handled, gave way, and down he 
led; but at the fame time, with no leſs dexterity 
oo gallantry, contrived to throw himſelf. under his 
charming _—_ fo that he alone received any bruiſe 
fromthe fall; for the great injury which FTA to 
Sophia, was a violent — given to her modeſty, by 
an immoderate grin, which, at her ming from the 
ground, ſhe obſerved in the eountenances of moſt of 
the by - ſtanders. This made her ſuſpect What had 
ee and what we ſhall not here relate 
for ws fr indulgence of thoſe readers, who are capable of 
 Lughing at the offence given to a young lady's deliv 
| ny. 2 af this kind we have never regarded 
in 
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in a comical w_ nor will we ſcruple to ſay, that 
he muſt have a very inadequate idea of the modeſty 
| of a beautiful Sung woman, who would wiſh to fa 

crifice it io ſo paultry a fatisfattion as can ariſe from 
laughter, ; 

This fright and ſhock, ;oined to the violet igues 
which both her mind and body had undergone, almoſt 
overcame the excellent conſtitution of Sophia, and ſhe | 

had ſcarce ſtrength ſufficient to totter into the inn, 
leaning on the arm of her maid. Here ſhe was no 
ſooner ſeated than ſhe called for a glaſs of water; but 
Mrs. Honour, very judicioufly, in my opuniony Chand 
ged it into a glaſs of wine 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, hearing from Mrs. Honenr, tha 
Sophia had not been in bed during the two laſt nights, 
and obſerving her to look very pale and wan with fa- 
tigue, earneſtly entreated her to refreſh herſelf with 
ſome ſleep. She was yet a ſtranger to her hiſtory, 
or her apprehenſions; but, had ſhe known both, ſhe 
would have given the ſame advice; for reſt vas viſt- 


bly neceſſary for her; and their long journey through 


rity | by-roads ſo entirely removed all danger of purſuit, 
his that ſhe was herſelf perfectly eaſy on that accoumt. 
uiſe Sophia was eaſily prevailed on to follow the coun- 
1 to ſel ot her friend, which was heartily ſeconded by her 
by maid, Mrs. Fitzpatrick likewiſe offered to bear her 
the couſin 8 which Sophia, with much complete 
{of lance, accept 

had The miſtreſs was no ſooner in bed, ths the maid 


prepared to follow her example. She began to make 


many apologies to her ſiſter Abigail for leaving her 
alone in fo horrid a place as an inn; but the — 


— her ſhort, * well inclined to a | 
Tx "Io 
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ſullen; and when he 
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herſelf, and deſired the honour of being her bedfel. | 
low. Sophia's maid agreed to give her a ſhare of her 


bed, but pur in her claim to all the Wnour. So, at. 
ter many court ſies and compliments, to bed together 


went the waiting women, as their miſtreſſes had done 
before them. $75 do e 


It was uſual with my landlord (as indeed it is with 
the whole fraternity), to enquire particularly of all 


coachmen, footmen, poſtboys, and others, into the 


names of all his gueſts; what their eſtate was, and 


where it lay. It cannot therefore be wondered at, 
that the many particular circumſtances which attended 


our travellers, and eſpecially their retiring all to ſleeq 
at ſo extraordinary and unuſual an hour as ten in the 
morning, ſhould excite his curioſity. As ſoon there- 
fore as the guides entered the kitchen, he began to 


examine who the ladies were, and whence they came; 
but the guides, though they faithfully related all they 
knew, gave him very little ſatisfaction. On the con- 


trary, they rather inflamed his curioſity than -extin- 
guiſhed * F | 61 
This landlord had the character, among all his 
neighbours, of being a very ſagacious fellow. He 


was thought to fee farther and deeper into things 


than any man in the pariſh, the parſen: himſelf not 
excepted. Perhaps his look had contributed not a 
little to procure him this reputation; for there was in 
this ſomething wonderfully wiſe and ſignificant, eſpe- 
cially when he had a pipe in his mouth; which, in- 


deed, he ſeldom was without. His behaviour, like- 


wiſe, greatly aſſiſted in promoting the opinion of his 
wiſdom. In his deportment he was ſolemn, if not 
fpoke, which was ſeldom, he al- 
FO = | Ways 
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ways delivered himſelf in a ſlow voice; and though | 
| his ſentences were ſhort, they were ſtill interrupted 
with many hum's and ha's, ay, ays, and other expletives, 
ſo that though he accompanied his words with cer> 
| tain explanatory geſtures, ſuch as ſhaking or 

the head, or pointing with his fore finger, he gene 


rally left his hearers to underſtand more than he ern 


preſſed; nay, he commonly gave them a hint; that he 
knew much more than he thought proper to diſcloſe. 
This laſt circumſtance alone, may, indeed, very well ac 
count for his character of wiſdom; ſince men are ſtran⸗ 
gely inclined to worſhip what they do not underſtand. 

A grand ſecret, upon which ſeveral impoſers on man- 
kind have totally relied forthe ſucceſs of their frauds. 

This polite perſon, now taking his wife aſide, aſked 

her, what The thought of the ladies lately arrived ? 
Think of them? ſaid the wife, why what ſhould 
I think of them?” © T know, anſwered he,, what 
I think. The guides tell ſtrange ſtories. One 
« pretends to be come from Glouceſter, and the other 
from Upton; and neither of them, for what I can 
find, can tell whither they are going. But what 
people ever travel acroſs the country from Upton 
* hither, eſpecially to London? And one of the 
maiĩd. ſervants, before ſhe alighted from her horſe; 
* aſked, if this was not the London road? Now: I 
have putall theſe circumſtances together, and whom 
do you think IJ have found them out to be? Nay, 
anſwered ſhe, you know I never pretend to gueſs 
* at your diſcoveries.— , It is a good girl, replied 
he, chucking her under the chin; * I maſt 'own you 
have always ſubmitted to my knowledge of theſe 
matters. Why then depend upon it; mind what 

5 92 
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4 ſider- 
vile our Betty was warming the bed; ſhe called her 


«1 Doſt think, becauſe yow-have ſeen ſome great ladies 
© of them know how to behave themſelves when they 


i me of f'very gr reat quality, ſell me for '& foal; Ad 
I believe, hals who buy me will have; a bad bargal 


. + a footman, unleſs upon ſome ſuch extraordinary oc. 


* Think Ido e fomading faid he. n 


I ſay depend upon it, they are certainly ſome of 
þ 1 rebel ladies, who, they — travel with the 
Chevalier; and have taken a und about 

1 way to eſcape the Duke's army. 31 eee een 
Huſband, quoth the wife,” you have. cerainly 
« hit it; for one of them is dreſt as fine as any-prin- 
© ceſs; and, to be ſure, ſhe looks for all the world | 
5 like one. But yet, when I conſider one thing. 
When you conſider, cries: the landlord--gontemp- | 
tuauſly 0 Come, pray let's hear what you con- 
Why it is, anſwered the wife, that 
« ſhe is too humble to be any yery great lady; for 


nothing but child, and my dear, and ſweetheart; 
and, when Betty offered to pull off her ſhoes and 
a ſtockings, ſhe would not fuſe her, ſaying, . _ 
not give her the trouble. : 
Pugh! anſwered the huſband, « chat i is ach 


© rude and uncivil to perſons below: them, that none 


come before their inferiors? I think IL Rknow people 
+ of faſhion when L ſee them. I think Ido. Did not 
ſhe call for a glaſs of water when ſhe came in 
* _— ſort | of woman would haye called for 1 

you know they would. If ſhe be nqit a wo- 


Nou, would a woman of her quality travel wit 


+ caſion?* | Nay, to be ſure; huſ band, exies ſhe, 
you know theſe matters better than I, or moſt folk. 


« ſure, 


2 
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« ſure, anſwered the wife; the poor little heart 
© looked fo piteous, when ſhe fat down in the chair, 
I proteſt Ecould: not help having a compaſſion for 
© her, almoſt as much as if ſhe had been a poor body. 
But what's to be done, huſband? If an ſhe be a re- 
« bel; I ſuppoſe you intent to betray her up to the: 
court. Well, ſhe's a ſweer · tempered, good - hu · 
moured lady, be ſhe what ſhe will and I ſhall: hardly 
| © refrain from crying, when I hear ſhe. is hanged or 
* beheaded.” * Pooh': anſwered the huſband k—— 
But at to what's to be done it is not ſo eaſy a matter 
© to determine. I hope, before ſhe goes away, we 
# © ſhall have the news of a battle: for, if the Chevalier 
$ © ſhould get the better, ſhe may gain us intereſt at 
court, and make our fortunes without betrayir 
her.“ Why that's true, replied the wife; * an 
I heartily hope ſhe will have it in her power. Cer- 
* tainly ſhe's a ſweet good lady; it would go hor- 
ribly againſt me to have her come to any Harm.* 
Pooh, cries the landlord, « women are always ſo 
* render-hearred, Why you would not harbour re- 
bels, would you?? No certainly, anſwered the 
wife; and as for betraying her, come what will ont, 
* nobody can blame us. l is what any body would 


do in our caſe,” 


** 


While our palic landlord, who had nor, we ſee, 
undeſervedly reputation of great wiſdom among 


his neighbours, was engaged in debating this matter 

with himſelf, (for he paid little attention to the opi- 
nion of his wiſe), news arrived that the rebels had 
given the Duke the ſlip, and had got a day's match 
towards London; and ſoon after arrived a ſamous 
Jacobite ſquire, who, with great joy in his counte- 
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nance, ſhook the landlord ou hand, faying: © All's 
© our own, boy; ten thouſand honeſt Frenchmen are 
© landed in Suffolk. Old England for ever! ten 
© thouſand French, my brave lad! I am going to tap | 
away directly. 1 4. | 0-6 e 
This news determined the opinion of the wiſe man 
and he reſolved to make his court to the yi lady, | 
when ſhe aroſe; for he had now (he ſaid), diſcover- 
_ ed, that ſhe was no other than Madam Jenny Came- 
ton herſelf, e 


A very ſhort chapter, in which however is 4 
ſun, a moon, a ſtar, and an angel. 
ME fun (for he keeps very good hours at thi 
time of the yea:), had been ſome time retired 
to reſt, when Sophia aroſe greatly refreſhed by her 
ſleepz which, ſhort as it was, nothing but her extreme Wl 
fatigue could have occaſioned; for though ſhe hal Wi 
told her maid, and perhaps herſelf too, that ſhe was 
perfectly eaſy when ſhe left Upron; yet it is certain 
her mind was a little affected with this malady which 
is attended with all the reſtleſs fymptoms of a fever, and 
is perhaps the very diſtemper which phyſicians mEin 
(if they mean any thing), bythe fever on the ſpirits. 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick likewiſe left her bed at the dame 
time; and having ſummoned her maid, immediate) 
dreſſed herſelf. She was really a very pretty woman, 
and, had ſhe been in any other company but that of 
Sophia, might have been thought beautiful; bus, 
when Mrs. Honour of her own accord attended, (for 


her miſtreſs would not ſuffer her to be wakked), e. 7 


. 1 ** 


* 


4 
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ing now arrived at a place where ſhe t 
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had equipped our heroine, the charms of Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, who had performed the office of the morn- 
np-ſtar, and had preceded greater glories, ſhared 
the fate of that ſtar, and were totally eclipſed the 
moment thoſe glories ſhone forth, 5 

perhaps Sophia never looked more beautiful than 


ſhe did at this inſtant. We ought not therefore to 


condemn the maid of the inn for her hyperbole, who 
when ſhe deſcended, after having lighted the fire, 
declared, and ratified it with an oath, that, i ever 
there was an angel upon earth, ſhe was now above 


| ſtairs, 


Sophia had acquainted her couſin with her deſign 
ro go to London; and Mrs, Fitzpatrick had agrezd to 
accompany her; for the arrival of her huſband at Up- 
ton had put an end to her deſign of going to Bath, or 
to her aunt Weſtern, They had therefore no ſooner 
finiſhed their tea, than Sophia propoſed to ſer out, 
the moon then ſhining extremely bright, and, as for the 


| froſt, ſhe defied it; nor had ſhe any of thoſe apprehen- 
ſions, which many young ladies would have felt at 


travelling by night; for ſhe had, as we have before 
obſerved, ſome little degree of natural courage; and 
this her preſent ſenſation, which bordered ſomewhar 


on deſpair, greatly increaſed, Beſides, as ſhe had 


already travelled twice with ſafety, the light of 
the moon, ſhe was the better embo — 4e —— 

it a third time. TY 1 | 
The diſpoſition of Mrs, Fitzpatrick was more timo- 
rous; for though the greater terrors had conqueredthe 


leſs, and the preſence of her huſband had driven her 


away at ſo unſeaſonable an hour from Upton; yer, be- 
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having obtained of Sophia a promiſe of communics 
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fafe from his purſuit, theſe leſſer terrors of I know not 


_ © what operated ſo ſtrongly, that ſhe earnc/iy enitcated 


her couſiu to ſtay till the next morning, and not ex- 


poſe herſelf to the dangers of travelling by night. 
Sophia, who was yielding to an excels, . ſhe 
could neither laugh nor reaſon her couſin out of theſe 


apprehenſions, at laſt gave way to them. Perhaps in- 
deed, had ſhe known of her father's arrival at Upton, 


it migth have been more difficult to have perſuaded 
her; for, as to Jones, ſhe had, I am afraid, ho great 
horror at the thoughts of being overtaken by bin: 
nay, to confeſs the truth, I believe ſhe rather wiſhed 


than feared it; though I might honeſtly enough have 


concealed: this wiſh from the reader, as it was one of 


thoſe ſecret ſpontaneous emotions of the ſoul, to which 
the reaſon is often a ſtranger.” 


ben our young ladies had determindd to remain 


all that evening in their inn, they were atterided by 
the landlady, who defired to know what their lady- 


| ſhip would be pleaſed to eat. Such charms were 


there in the voice, in the manner, and in the affable 
deportment of Sophia, that ſhe raviſhed the landlady 
to the higheſt degree; and that good woman, con- 
cluding that ſhe had attended Jenny Cameron, be- 
came in a moment a ſtanch Jacobite, and wiſhed 
heartily well to the young Pretender's cauſe, from 
the great ſweerneſs and affability, with which ſhe 
had been treated by his ſuppoſed miſtreſs. 
The two couſins began now to impart to each other 
their reciprocal curioſity, to know what extraordins - 


ry accidents on both ſides occaſioned this ſo ſtrange 


and ed meeting. At laſt Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 


= 


—— 


ting likewiſe in her turn, began to relate what the 
reader, if he is deſirous to know her hiſtory, may 


read in the enſuing chapter, | | 
e ue hiſtory of Mrs. Hits patrick. 
, Ms Fitzpatrick, after a ſilence of a few mo- 
F ments, feiching a deep ſigh, thus began: 
| „It is natural to the unhappy to feel a ſecret con- 
4 © cern in recollecting thoſe periods of their lives which 
3 have been moſt delightful to them. The remem - 
5 © brance of paſt pleaſures affects us with a kind of ten- 
© © der grief, like what we ſuffer for departed friends; 


© and the ideas of both may be faid to haunt our 

© imapinations. obs 5 

For this reaſon, I never reflect without ſorrow on 

© thoſe days, (the happieſt far of my life), which we 

© ſpent together, when both were under the care of 

my aunt Weſtern, Alas! why are Mifs Grayeairs, 

© and Miſs Giddy no more? You remember, I am 

* ſure, when we knew each other by no other names. 

© Indeed you gave the latter appellation with too much 

| © cauſe. I have ſince experienced how much I de- 

© ſerved it. You, my Sophia, was always my fuperior 

in every thing, and I heartily hope you will beſo in 

* your fortune, I ſhall never forget the wiſe and ma- 

| © tronly advice you once gave me, when I lamented 

being diſappointed of a ball, though you could not 

be then fourteen years old, ——— O my Sophy, 

how bleſt muſt have been my ſituation, hen I could 

think fuch a diſappointment a misfortune; and when 

indeed it was the greateſt I had ever known? ) 
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7255 And yet, my dear Harriet, anſwered 80 ap "ib | 
vas then a ſerious matter with you. Comfort your- 
ſolf therefore with thinking, that whatever you now 
« lament, may hereafter ap pear as trifling and con- 
: temptible as a ball would at this time. 
Alas, my Sophia, replied the other lady, you 
urſelf will think otherwiſe of my preſent ſituation; 
fy greatly muſt that tender heart be altered, if my 
: + — do not draw many a ſigh, nay, many a 
© tear, from you. The knowledge of this Cold pe per- 
« haps deter me from relating what I am convinced 
c will ſo much affect you. Here Mrs. Fitzpa- 
wick ſtopt, till at the repeated entreaties of Sophia, 
| ſhe thus proceeded: . 
Though you muſt fuk heard much of my mar- 
a , yet as matters may probably have been miſ- 
reſented, I will ſet out from the very commence· 
ment of my unfortunate acquaintance with my 
« ſent huſband; which was at Bath, ſoon after you 
left my aunt, and returned home to your father. 
Among the gay young fellows, who were at this 
© ſeaſon at Bath, Mr. Fitzpatrick was one. He was 
© handſome, degage, extremely gallant, and in his 
« dreſs exceeded moſt others. In ſ hort, my dear, if 
you was unluckily to ſee him now, I could deſcribe i 
him no better than by telling you he was the very i 
« reverſe of every thing which he is: for he hath ruſti- 
© cated himſelf fo long, that he is become an abſolute 
c „ wild Iriſhman. But to proceed in my ſtory; the 
_ © qualifications which he then poſſeſſed, ſo well recom- 
« _— him, that though the people of quality at 
that time lived ſeparate from the reſt of the com- 


+ pany, and excluded them from all their A * 
6 


| Chap. 4. 


| * Fitzpatrick found means to gain admittan ittance. It was 
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perhaps no eaſy matter to avoid him; for he re- 
« quired very little or no invitation; and as being 
© handſome and genteel, he found it no very difficult 
© matter to ingratiate himſelf with the ladies; ſo, he 
having frequently drawn his ſword, the men did not 
care publicly to affront him. Had it not been for 
© ſome ſuch reaſon, I believe lie would: have been 


© ſoon expelled by his own ſex; for ſurely he had ns 
ſtrict title to be preferred to the Engliſh gentry; 


* nor did they ſeem inclined to ſhew him any extraor- 


13 dinary favour. {4 They all abuſed him behind his 


back, which might probably proceed from envy; 
© for by the women he was well received, and very 


particularly diſtinguiſhed by them. 70 


My aunt, though no perſon of quality herſelf, as 
* ſhe had always lived about the court, was inrolled 
in that party: for by whatever means you get into 
the polite circle, when you are once there, it is ſuf 
« ficient merit for you that you are there. This ob- 
ſervation, young as you was, vou could ſcarce' a- 


void making from my aunt, who was free, or re- 
ſerved, with all people, juſt as they had more or 
© leſs of this merit. oe WORD > 
And this merit, I believe, it was, which princi- 


* pally recommended Mr. Fitzpatrick to her favour, - 


In which he fo well ſucceeded,” that he was always 


one of her private parties. Not was he backward 


in returning ſuch diſtinQion: for he ſoon grew'ſo 


very particular in his behaviour to her, that the 
ſcandal club firſt began to take notice of it, and the 


better diſpoſed perſons made a match between them. 
For my own part, I confeſs, I made no doubt but 
| 2 „ 
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( that his deſigns were ſtrictly kpnourabli, , as. the 


' phraſe is: that is, to rob a lady of her fortune by 
c Med of marriage. My aunt was, I conceived, nei- 
* ther young enough nor handſome enough, to attraQ 
C + ang wicked inclination; but ſhe had. matrimonial 
* charms in great abundance, > 4 | 
el was the more confirmed in this opinion. Gram | 


the extraordinary reſpect which he ſhewed to my- 


« ſelf, from the firſt moment of our -acquaintance. 
: This I underſtood as an attempt to leſſen, if poſſi- 
© ble, that diſinclination which my intereſt might be 
q ſuppoſed to give me towards the match; and I know 
© not but in ſome meaſure it had that effect: for as 1 
© was well contented with my own fortune, and of 


all people the leaſt a ſlave to intereſted views; ſo l 


could not be violently the wi. of a man with 
© whole behaviour to me I was greatly pleaſed; and 
the more ſo, as I was the only bel of ſuch re- 
* ſpe&; for he behaved at the ſame time to many 
women of quality without any reſpect at all. 

_ © Agreeable as this was to me, he ſoon changed i it 


into another kind of behaviour, which was perhaps 


more ſo. le now put on much ſoftneſs and render 


5 neſs, and languiſhed and ſighed abundantly. 
times indeed, whether from art or nature I will 2 


determine, he gave his uſual looſe to gaiety and 
« mirth; but this was always in general. company, 


and with other women; for even in a country- 
dance, when he was not my partner, he became 
grave; and put on the ſofteſt look imaginable, the 
moment he approached me. Indeed he was in all 


* things ſo very particular towards me, that L mult 
have been blind not to have diſcovered it. _ 
OP a a” 
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© and, and And you was more pleaſed till, my 
dear Harrier, cries Sophia; you need not be 
© aſhamed,” added ſhe ſighing; * for ſure there are 
© jrreſiſtible charms in tenderneſs, which too many 
; men are able to affect. True, anſwered her cou- 
S ſin, men, who in all other inſtances want common 
| * ſenſe, are very Machiavels in the art of loving. I 
© wiſh I did not know an inſtance _— Well, ſcandal 
now began to be as buſy with me as it had before 
© been with my aunt; and ſome good ladies did not 
* ſcruple to em „that Mr, Fitzpatrick had an in- 
= * trigue with us both. ee ads HE 
„But what may ſeem aſtoniſhing: my aunt never 
| © ſaw, nor in the leaſt ſeemed to ſuſpect that which 
vas viſible enough, I believe, from both our beha- 
| © viours One would indeed think, that love quite 
puts out the eyes of an old woman. In fact, they 
o greedily ſwallow the addreſſes which are made 
do them, that, like an outrageous glutton, they are 
not at leifure to obſerve what paſſes amongſt others 
at the fame table. This I have obſerved in more 
| © caſes than my own; and this was ſo ſtrongly verifi- 
| © ed by my aunt, that, though ſhe often found us to- 
| © gether at her return from the pump, the leaſt cant- 
* ing word of his, pretending impatience at her ab- 
* ſence, effeCtually ſmothered all fi.fpicion, One ar- 
* tifice ſucceeded with her to admiration. This was 
his treating me like a little child, and never calling 
me by any other name in her preſence, but that of 
« pretty miſe This indeed did him ſome difſervice 
wich your humble ſervant; but I ſoon faw' through 
i, eſpecially as in her abſence he behaved to me, 
las I have faid, in a different manner. However, if 
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I was not greatly diſobliged by a conduct of which 
© I had diſcovered the deſign, I ſmarted very ſeverely 
for it:; for my aunt really conceived me to be what 
her lover (as ſhe thought him), called me, and 
treated me, in all reſpects, as a perfect infant. To 
fay the truth, I wonder ſhe had not inſiſted on my 
again wearing leading-ſtrings. 1 8 mM 
At laſt, my lover (tor ſo he was), thought proper, 
iin a moſt ſolemn manner, to diſcloſe 1 2 which 
I had known long before. He now placed all the 
© love which he had pretended to my aunt to my ac- 
* count, He lamented, in very pathetic terms, the 
* encouragement ſhe had given him, and made a high 
merit of the tedious hours, in which he had under- 
gone her converſation, — What ſhall I tell you, my 
dear Sophia? Then I will confeſs the * Iwas 
« pleaſed with my man. I was pleaſed with my con- 
© queſt, To rival my aunt delighted me; to rival fo I 
many other woman charmed me. In ſhort, I am 
© afraid, I did not behave as I ſhould do, even upon 
* thevery firſt declaration. I wifh I did notalmoſt 
give him poſitive encouragement before we parted. 
The Bath now talked loudly, I might almoſt fay, 
« roared againſt me. Several young women affeQedro 
* ſhun my acquaintance, not ſo much perhaps from | 
any real ſuſpicion, as from a deſire of baniſhing me 
from a company, in which Itoo much engroſſed their 
favourite man. And here I cannot omit expreſſing 
my gratitude to the kindneſs intended me by Mr. 
Naſh; who toak me one day aſide, and gave me ad- 
vice, which if T had followed, I had been a happy 
* woman. *©* Child, fays he, I am ſorry to ſee the 
_ < familiarity which ſubſiſts between you and a _ 
5 | | 8 « who |} 
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« who is altogether unworthy of you, and I am afraid 
« will prove your ruin. As for your old ſtinking 
e aunt, if it was to be no injury to you, and my 
« pretty Sophy Weſtern, (I affure you I repeat his 
Shi a I ſhould be heartily glad thad the fellow 

| © was in poſſeſſion of all that belongs to her. I ne- 
ver adviſe old women: for, if they take it into 
© their heads to go to the devil, it is no more poſſi- 
e ble, than worth while, to keep them from him. 


Innocence, and youth, and beauty, are worthy a 


© better fate, and I would fave them from his clarch- 
© es. Let me adviſe you therefore, dear child, never 
&« ſuffer this fellow to be particular with you again. 
| © Many more things he ſaid to me, which I have 
| © now forgotten, and indeed I attended very little to 
| © them at that time, for inclination contradicted all 
he faid; and beſides, I could not be perfuaded, that 
women of quality world condeſcend to familtariry 
WW - with ſuch a perſon as he deſcribed. mY” 
But I am afraid, my dear, I ſhall tire you with a 


detail of ſo many minute circumſtances. To be con- 


ciſe therefore, imagine me married; imagine me 


wich my huſband, at the feet of my aunt; and then 


| © imagine the maddeſt woman in Bedlam in a raving 


| © fir, and your. imagination will fuggeſt to you no 


* more than what really happened. 


© The very next day my aunt left the place, partly 


* to avoid ſeeing Mr, Fitzpatrick or myſelf, and as 
* much perhaps to avoid ſeeing any one elſe; for, 
| © though J am told ſhe hath ſince denied every thing 
| © ſtoutly, I believe ſhe was then a little confounded at 
her diſaponintment. Since that time I have written 
to hge many letters; but never could an an- 
ER OE © {fwer, 
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© ſer, which I muſt own firs ſome what the heavier, | 
© as ſhe herſelf was, though undeſignedly, the occa. 
_ © fion of all my ſufferings: for, had it not been under 
© the colour of paying his addreſſes to her, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick would never have found ſufficient opportu- 
© nities to have engaged my heart, which, in other 
« circumſtances, I ſtill flatrer myſelf would not have 
been an eafy conqueſt to ſuch a perſon. Indeed, l 
© believe, I ſhould not have erred ſo groſsly in my 
choice, if I had relied on my own judgment; but 
© rruſted totally to the opinion of others, and very 
«fooliſhly took the merit of a man for granted, whom 
© T faw fo univerſally well received by the women. 

What is the reaſon, my dear, that we who have un · 
derſtandings, equal to the wiſeſt and greateſt of the 
© other ſex, ſo often make choice of the ſillieſt fel- 
© lows for companions and favourites? It raiſes my 
© indignation to the higheſt pitch, to reflect on the 
© numbers of women of ſenſe who have been undone 
© by fools. Here ſhe pauſed a moment; but, Sophia 
making no anſwer, ſhe proceeded as in the next 


chapter. 8 rg 
In which the hiſtory of Mrs. Fitz patrick is 


continued. ; . 
12 WE remained at 'Bath no longer than a fort- 
W night after our wedding: for, as to any 1& 
« conciliation with my aunt, there were no hopes: 
and of my fortune, not one farthing could be 
touched till I was of age, of which I now wanted 
more than two years. My huſband, therefore, was 
© reſolved to ſet out for Ireland; againſt which I re- 
MORE | | „ 


1 Chap. 3. A FOUNDLING 1r( 2 
„ monſtrated very earneſtly, and inſiſted on a promiſe 


5 © which he had made me before our marriage, that 
er I ſhould never take this journey againſt my conſent; 
2 « and indeed I never intended to conſent to it; nor 
Us « will any body, I believe, blame me for that reſo- 
ar lution; but this, however, I never mentioned to 
e amy huſband, and petitioned only for the reprieve 
1 ofa month; but he hod fixed the day, and to that 
wy day he obſtinately adhered, On” 
1 The evening before our departure, as we were 
y diſputing this point with great eagerneſs on both 
m « ſides, he ſtarted ſuddenly from his chair, and left 
n. me abruptly, ſaying, he was going to the rooms. 
No He was hardly out of the houſe, when I ſaw a pa- 
1 per lying on the floor, which, I ſuppoſe, he had 
l- careleſely pulled from his pocket, together with his 
U handkerchief. This paper I took up, and, finding 
Ie it to be a letter, I made no ſcruple to open and 
1e read itz and indeed I read it ſo often, that I can 
ia repeat it to you almoſt word for word. This then 
xt « was the letter: : 1 . 
To Mr. Brian Fitzpatrick. | 
8 | SIR, | 5 
13 Yo URS received, and am ſurpriſed you ſhould 
f * uſe me in this manner, as have never ſeen any 
t- * of your caſh, unleſs for one linſey- woolſey Gar, 
« il and your bill now is upwards of 150 J. Conſider, 
s; Sir, how often you have fobbed me off with your 
be being ſhortly to be married to this lady, and t other 
ed lady; but I can neither live on hopes or promiſes, 
8 _ © nor will my woollen · draper take any ſuch in pay- 
2 ment. You tell me you are ſecure of having either 
n. 1 the 
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© the aunt or the niece, and that you might have 
married the aunt before this, whoſe jointure you | 
< ſay is immenſe, but that you prefer the niece on 
account of her ready money. Pray, Sir, take a 
* fool's advice for once, and marry the firſt you can 
* er. You will pardon my offering my advice, as 
you know I ſincerely wiſh you well. Shall draw on 
1 vou per next poſt, in favour of Meſſieurs John Drug- 
get and company, at fourteen days, which doubt 
not your honouring, and am, 5 
SIR, „ | 
Vuoour humble ſervant, - 
Sam. COSGREVE. | 


N This was the letter word for word. Gueſs, my 

< dear girl, gueſs how this letter affected me. You 
« prefer the niece on account of her ready money! If 
© every one of theſe words had been a gen I could 
with pleaſure have ſtabbed them into his heart; but 
I will not recount my frantic behaviour on the occa- 
* ſion. I had pretty well ſpent my tears before his re. 
turn home; but ſufficient remains of them appeared 
in my ſwollen eyes, He threw himſelf ſullenly into 
his chair, and for a long time we were both filent, 
"4 * At length in a haughty tone he faid: * hope, 

dam, your ſervants have packed up all your 
hings; for the coach will be ready by fix in the 
* 4 My patience was totally ſubdued by 


3 this provocation, and I anſwered : No, Sir, there 


s a letter ſtill remains unpacked; and then throw- 
ing it on the table, I fell to upbraiding him with the 
l moſi bitter Janguthe Tenn invent. 
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guilty of twenty times as much, half the tenderneſs 
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Whether quilt, or ſhame, or prudence, reſtrained 
him, I cannot ſay; but, though he is the moſt paſ- 
ſionate of men, he exerted no rage on this occaſion. 
He endeavoured on the contrary to pacify me by the 
moſt gentle means. He ſwore the phraſe in the let- 


ter, to which I principally objected, was not his, nor 


had he ever written any ſuch. He owned indeed 


the having mentioned his marriage, and that prefe- 


rence which he had given to myſelf, but denied with 
many oaths the having aſſigned any ſuch reaſon. 
And he excuſed the having mentioned any fuch mat- 
ter at all, on account of the ſtraits he was in for 
money, ariſing, he ſaid, from his having too lon 
neglected his eſtate in Ireland. And this, he fig 
which he could not bear to diſcover to me, was the 
only reaſon of his having ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on 
our journey. He then uſed ſeveral very endearin 
expreſſions, and concluded by a very fond — 2 
and many violent proteſtations of love. ln 
There was one circumſtance, which, though he 
did not appeal to it, had much weight with me in 


his favour, and that was the word: jointure in the 


taylor's letter, whereas my aunt never had been 
married, and this Mr. Fitzpatrick well knew.— 
As I imagined therefore, that the fellow muſt have 
inſerted this of his own head, or from hearſay, I 
perſuaded myſelf he might have ventured likewiſe 
on that odious line on no better authority. What 
reaſoning was this, my dear? was I not an advocate ' 
rather than a judge.— But why do I mention fuch 
a circumſtance as this, or appeal to it for the juſti- 
tication of my forgiveneſs? — In ſhort, had he been 
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and fondneſs which he uſed, would have prevailel 


on me to have forgiven him, I now made no far. 
ther objections to our ſetting out, which we did 
the next morning, and, in a little more than a week, 
© arrived ac the ſeat of Mr. Fitzpatrick _ 
© Your curioſity will excuſe me from relating any 
© occurrences which paſt during our journey: for i 
would indeed be highly diſagreeable to travel it o. 
ver again, and no leſs ſo to you to travel it'over 


© with me. 


This ſear then is an ancient manſion-houſe: if | 


was in one of thoſe merry humours, in which you 


have ſo often ſeen me, I could deſcribe it to you ri 
diculouſ ly enough. It looked as if it had been for- 
* merly inhabited by a gentleman. Here was room 
enough, and not the leſs room on account of the 


furniture: for indeed there was very little in it. An 


old woman, who ſeemed coeval with the building, 
and greatly reſembled her whom Chamont mentions 
in the Orphan, received us at the gate, and in 
* howl ſcarce human, and to me unintelligible, wel. 
* comed her maſter home. In ſhort, the whole ſcene 


was ſo gloomy and melancholy, that it threw my 


« ſpirits into the loweſt dejection; which my huſband 
+ diſcerning, inſtead of relieving, increaſed by two 
or three malicious obſervations. * There are good 


„ houſes, Madam,“ ſays he, as you find, in other 


« places beſides England; but perhaps you had rather 
* be in a dirty lodgings at Bath. ch 
Happy, my dear, is the woman, who in any ſtate 


of life, hath a cheerful good-natured companion to 


* ſupport and comfort her; but why do I reflect on 


my 
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XI. 
ited my companion, far from clearing up the gloom of 
far- « ſolitude, ſoon convinced me, that I mult have been 


« wretched with him in any place, and in any condi- 
tion. In a word, he was a ſurly fellow, a character 
perhaps you have never ſeen: for indeed no woman 
ever ſees it exeraplified, but in a father, a brother, 


an : 

or f or a huſband; and, though you have a father, he is 
it 0- not of that character. This ſurly fellow had for- 
dye merly appeared to me the very reverſe, and ſo he did 


« ſtill to every other perſon. Good heaven! how is 


if; it poſſible for a man to maintain a conſtant lie in 
you his appearance abroad and in company, and to con- 


tent himſelf with ſhewing diſagreeable truth only 
© ar homef Here, my dear, they make themſelves 
« amends for the uneaſy, reſtraint which they put on 


00M 2 | 

the WW their tempers in the world; for I have obſerved the 
more merry, and gay, and good- humoured my 

ling * huſband hath at any time been in com y, the” 


© more ſullen and moroſe he was ſure to become at 


ions 
7 our next private meeting. How ſhall I deſcribe his 
wel | barbarity? To my fondneſs he was cold and inſen- 


ſible. My little comical ways, which you, my So- 
phy, and which others have called ſo agreeable, he 
treated with contempt. In my moſt ſerious moments 
he ſung and whiſtled; and, whenever I was tho- 


two 
wood roughly dejected and miſerable, he was angry and 
ther abuſed me: for though he was never plealed Win 
ther my good humour, nor aſcribed it to my ſatisfaction 


in him; yet my low ſpirits always offended him, 
and thoſe he imputed to my repentance of having 
(as he faid), married an Iriſhman, ffi 
* You will eaſily conceive, my dear Graveairs; (I 
aſk your pardon, I really forgot myſelf), that when 
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© a woman makes an imprudent match in the ſenſe 
© of the world; that is, when ſhe is not an arranc 
pfroſtitute to pecuniary intereſt, ſhe muſt neceſſizily | 
have ſome inclination and affeftion for her man. 
Lou will as eafily believe that this affection may 
© poſlibly be leſſened; nay, I do aſſure you, contempt 
will wholly eradicate it. This contempt I now 
© began to entertain for my huſband, whom I now 
© diſcovered to be I muſt uſe the expreflion— an | 
© arrant blockhead. Perhaps you will wonder I did 
© not made this diſcovery long before; but women 
vill ſuggeſt a thouſand excuſes to themſelves for 
© the folly of thoſe they like: beſides, give me leave 
© to tell you, it requires a moſt penetrating eye to 
* diſcern a fool through the diſguiſes of gatety and 
eng.. 2 SOAR? OY. | 
It will be eaſily imagined, that when J once de- 
ſpiſed my huſband, as I confeſs to you I ſoon did, 
©] muſt conſequently diſlike his company; and in- 
« deed I had the happineſs of being very little trou- 
«. bled with it; for our houſe was now moſt elegantly 
© furniſhed, our cellars well ſtocked, and dogs and 
© horſes provided in great abundance. As my gen- 
© tleman therefore entertained his neighbours wit 
great hoſpitality; ſo his neighbours reſorted to him 
© with great alactity; and ſports and drinking con- 
ſumed ſo much of his time, that a ſmall part of his 
converſation, that is to fay, of his ill-humours, fell 
to my ſhare. 04 0 aro umn 
Happy would it have been for me, if I could as 
© eaſily have avoided all other difagreeable company; 
© but alas! I was confined to ſome which conſtanti 


tormented me; and the more, as I ſaw no proſper 
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© of being relieved from them. Theſe companions 
were my own racking thoughts, which plagued, 
© and in a manner haunted me night and day. In 

this ſituation TI paſt through a ſcene, the horrors of 
« which can neither be painted nor imagined. Think, 

my dear, figure, if you can, to yourſelf what I muſt 
have undergone, I became a mother by the man 
I ſcorned, hated, and deteſted. I went through all 


the agonies and miſeries of a lying-in, (ten times 


more painful in ſuch a circumſtance, than the worſt 
© Jabour can be, when one endures it for a man one 


loves), in a deſert, or rather indeed a ſcene of riot 


and revel, without a friend, without a companion, 
or without any of thoſe agreeable circumſtances, 
* which often alleviate, and, perhaps, ſometimes more 


than compenſate the ſufferings of our ſex at that 


In which the miſtake of the landlord throws 
Sophia into a dreadful conflernation. 

RS. Fitzpatrick was proceeding in her narra- 
tive, when ſhe was interrupted by the entrance 


5 ſeaſon.“ 


of dinner, greatly to the concern of Sophia: for the 


misfortunes of her friend had raiſed her anxiety, and 


left her no appetite, but what Mrs. Fitzpatrick was 


to ſatisfy by her relation. 


arm, and with the ſame reſpect in his countenance 
and addreſs which he would have put on, had the 
ladies arrived in a coach and ſix. N 


The married lady ſeemed leſs affected with her own 


misfortunes than was her couſin: for the former eat 


very 


The landlord now attended with a plate under his 
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very heartil „ whereas the latter could hardly ſonal 


in her friend, begged her to be comforted, faying» 
© Perhaps all et end better ua. n e 0 
expect - * l 

I. Gun Aden thoughs he had; now an of zportuni 
to open his mouth, and was reſolved not to omit it. 
Jam ſorry, Madam, cries he, that your Ladyſ hip 
cant eat; for to be ſure you muſt be hungry after. 
© ſo long faſting. I hope your Ladyſ hap, is not un- 
15 nal at any thing; for, as Madam there ſays, all 


<man * was here juſt now brought excellent news; 
and perhaps ſome folks, who have given other folks 
© the flip, may get to London before they axe over- 
taken; and, if they do, I make no doubt, but they 


them. 
All perſons, under the apprehenſion of TEDDY 
convert whatever they ſee and hear into the objects 


concluded from the foregoing ſpeech, that ſhe Was 
known and purſued by her father. She was now 
ſtruck with the utmoſt conſternation, and for a few: 
minutes deprived of the power of ſpeech; which fhe 
no ſooner recovered, than ſhe deſired the landlord to 
ſend his ſervants out of the room, and then, addreſs. 
ſing herſelf to him, ſaid: I perceive, Sir, you won 
© who we are; but I beſeech you;— nay, I am cone! 
*;vinced, if you have' any ps, or ene 
you will not betray us. ; ; 16: 4$.05h6 yy 


| Ys morſel. Sophia likewiſe ſhewed more concern 
and ſorrow in her countenance than appeared in the / 
other lady; who, having obſerved: theſe ſymptoms 


may end better than any body expects. A gentle- 


* will find people who will be very ready to receive : 


of thar apprehenſion. Sophia therefore immediately | 
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II I betray your Ladyſhip!* quoth the landlord; _ 
no; (and then he ſwore ſeveral very hearty = | 


I would ſooner be cut into ten thouſand pieces. 


© hate all treachery, I! I never betrayed any one in 
my life yet, and I am ſure I ſhall not begin with 
| © ſo ſweet a lady as your ladyſhip. All the world 


| © would very much blame me if I ſhould, ſince it 
will be in your ladyſhip's power ſo ſhortly to reward 


ame. My wife can witneſs for me, I knew your 

| © ladyſhip the moment you came into the houſe: I 
| © ſaid it was your honour, before I lifted you from your 

| © horſe, and I ſhall carry the bruiſes I got in your 

© ladyſhip's ſervice to the grave; but what ſignified - 


\ © that, as long as I faved your ladyſhip. To be ſure 
« ſome people this morning would have thought of 
getting a reward; but no ſuch thought ever entered 


into my head. I would ſooner ſtarve than take any 


| © reward for betraying your ladyſhip.” 


« I promiſe you, Sir, ſays Sophia, * if it be ever 


in my power to reward you, you ſhall not loſe by 


\ © your generoſity.” . + 55 
Alack a-day, Madam!“ anſwered the landlord, in 


« your ladyſhip's power! heaven put it as much into 
« your will. I am only afraid your honour will forget 
) © {ach a poor man as an inkeeper; but if your lady- 
1 <© ſhip ſhould not, I hope you will remember what 
reward I refuſed— refuſed! that is, I would have re- 


| © fuſed, and to be ſure it may be called refuſing ;. for I 


might have had it certainly; and to be ſure you might 
have been in ſome houſes — bur for my part, would 


not methinks for the world have your ladyſ hip wrong 
me ſo much, as to imagine I ever thought of betray- 
ing you, even before I heard the good news. 

Vor. II. , ©: nn 
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| © What news pray? ſeys Sophia, ſomething ea 
peri. | 
- Rach not your Hdyf hip heard it then? cries the 
landlord, * nay, like enough: for I heard it only 
© a few minutes ago; and if I had never heard it, 
may the; devil fly away with me this inſtant, if 1 
would have betrayed your honour; no, if I would, 
may I'— Here he ſubjoined ſeveral dreadful im- 
precations, which Sophia at laſt interrupted, and 
- begged to know what he meant by the news. He 
was going to anſwer, when Mrs. Honour came run- 
ning into the room, all pale and breathleſs, and 
cried out: Madam, we are all undone, all ruined 
© they are come, they are come!” theſe words almoſt 
froze up the blood of Sophia; ; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
aſked Honour who were come Who? ' anſwered 
"ſhe, why the French; ſeveral hundred thouſands 


© of them are landed, and. we ſhall be all murdered NJ 


© and raviſhed” , 

As a miſer, who hath in | Ge walls built city a 
cottage value twenty ſhillings, when at a diſtance he 
is alarmed with the news of a fire, turns pale and 
trembles at his loſs; but when he finds the beautiful 
_ palaces only are burnt, and his own cottage remains 
fafe, he comes inſtantly to himſelf and ſmiles at his 
good fortunes; or as (for we diſlike ſomething in 
the former ſimile) the tender mother, when terrified 
with the apprehenſion that her darling boy is drowned, 
is ſtruck ſenſeleſs and almoſt dead with conſternation; 


but when ſhe is told that little maſter is ſafe, and the“ 


Victory only with twelve hundred brave men gone 
to the bottom, life and ſenſe again return, 


fondneb enjoys the ſudden relief from- * 10 is fears 
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and the general benevolence which at another time 
would a deeply felt the. dreadful i „ lies | 


faſt aſleep in her min. 2 


- - SafSophia, than whom none was more emcdls of 
tenderly feeling the general calamity of her country, 
found ſuch immediate ſatisfaction from the relief of 


thoſe terrors ſhe had of being overtaken by her father, 
that the arrival of the French ſcarce made any im- 


preſſion on her. She gently chid her maid for the 
fright into which Che had thrown her; and ſaid: *ſhe 
was glad it was no worſe; for chat ſhe had Dies 
* ſomebody elſe was come: BLAIR | 


© Ay, ay,” quoth che landlord fi ming Ws er ladys 
* ſhip knows better things; ſhe knows the French 


a re our very beſt friends, and come over hither on- 
ly for our good. They are the people who are to 


© make old England flouriſh again. I warrant her 


* honour thought the duke was coming and that 
© was enough to put her into a fright, I was going 


: 2 tell your ladyſhip the news His honour's ma- 

heaven bleſs him, hath given the duke the 
C Hips and is marching as faſt as he can to London, 
and ten thouſand French are landed to join 15 on 
the road. 


Sophia was not greatly pleaſed with this news, 
nor with the gentleman who related it; but as ſhe 
ſill imagined he knew her (for ſhe could not poſſibly 
have any ſuſpicion of the real truth) ſhe durſt not 
ſhew any diflike. And now the landlord, having re- 
moved the cloth from the table, withdrew; but at his 
departure frequently repeated his hopes of being re> 
menberes hereafter. 
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The mind of Sophia was not at all eaſy under the 
ſuppoſition. of being, known at this houſe; for ſhe 
ſtill applied to herſelf many things which the landlord 
had Midreſſed to Jenny Cameron; ſhe cheretqgs. or- 
dered her maid to pump out of him by what Means 
he had become acquainted with her perſon, and who 
had offered him the reward for betraying her; .Che 
| likewiſe ordered the horſes to be in readineſs by four 

in the morning, at which hour Mrs. Fitzpatrick pro- 
miſed to bear her company; and then compoſing 
herſelf as well as ſhe could, ſhe deſired that and to 
continue her ſtory. 


5 CHAP. VII. 1246} 
In which Mrs. Fitzpatrick concludes her 0 
IRONY. 
HILE Mrs. Honour, in N of the com- 
mands of her miſtreſs, ordered a bowl of 
punch, and invited my landlord and landlady to par 
take of it, Mrs, Fitzpatrick thus went on with her 
relation. 

Moſt of the officers who were . quartered at a 
town in our neighbourhood were of my huſband's 
t acquaintance. Among theſe was a lieutenant, a 
© very pretty ſort of a man, and who was married to 
a woman ſo agreeable both in her remper and con- 
verſation, that from our firſt knowing each other 
which was ſoon after my lying- in, we . 2 
inſeparable companions; for I had the good rue 
to make myſelf equally agreeable to her. 
The lieutenant, who was neither a ſot nor 1 
c ſportſman, Was frequently of our parties; indeed 


: he was very ed we my huſband, and r 
"22 0 
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lived almoſt conſtantly at our hguſe. My huſband 
| + often expreſſed much diſſatisfaction at the lieutenant s 
preferring my company to his; he was very angry 
* with me on that account, and gave me many a hear- 
W © ty curſe for drawing away his companions; ſayings 
I ought to be d—ned for having ſpoiled one of the 
4 prettieſt fellows in the world, by making a milk- 
«4 ſop fh 5 ihr fo ag e 
Lou will be miſtaken, my dear Sophia, if you 
imagine that the anger of my huſband aroſe from 
my depriving him of a companion; for the lieute- 
<* nant-was not a perſon with whoſe. ſociety a fool 
could be pleaſed; and if I ſhould admit the poſſibility 
| © of this, ſo little right had my huſband to place the 
| © loſs of his companion to me, that I am convinced 
| © it was my converſation alone which induced him 
ever to come to the houſe. No, child, it was envy, 
iI the worſt and moſt rancorous kind of envy, che 
envy of ſuperiority of underſtanding. The wretch 
could not bear to ſee my converſation preferred to 
bis, by a man of whom he could not entertain the 
leaſt jealouſy. O my dear Sophy, you are a woman 
of ſenſe; if you marry a man, as is moſt probable 
* you will, of leſs capacity than yourſelf, make fre- 


* 
Cc. 
o 


quent rials of his temper before marriage, and ſee 


 * whether: he can bear to ſubmit to ſuch a ſuperiori- 
5 * ty,— Promiſe me, Sophy, you will take this advice; 
ö for you will hereafter find irs importance. It is very 


* likely I ſhall never marry at all, anſwered Sophia; 
| -* Ithink, at leaſt, I ſhall never marry a man in whoſe 
underſtanding I ſee any defects before marriage; 
and I promiſe you I would rather give up my own, 
gh R3 than 
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than ſee any ſuch aſterwards.— Give up your uns 
© derſtanding F ied Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 0 fie, 
child, I wil not believe ſo meanly of you. Ben 
. — elſe I might myſelf be brought to give up; 
« but never this. Nature would not have allotted 
this ſuperiority to the wiſe in To many inftances, if 

© fhe had intended we ſhould all of us have ſurren- 
dered it to the huſband. This indeed men of fenſe 
* never expect of us; of which the lieutenant I have 
© juſt mentioned was one notable example, for though 
© he had a very good underſtanding, he always ac- 
© knowledged (as was really true) that his wife had | 
* a better. And this, perhaps, was. one reaſon of Us 


2 IN * hatred my tyrant bore her. 


Before he would be fo governed by awid he ki 
05 E pecialy ſuch an ugly b (for indeed ſhe! was not 
a regular beauty, but very agreeable and extremely 
I genteel) he would ſee all the women upon earth at 
« the devil, which was a very uſual phraſe with him, 
© He ſaid, he wondered what F could ſee in er to be 
ſo charmed with her company ; ſince this woman, 
© fays'he, hath come among us, there is an end of 
Ny ur beloved reading, which you pretended to like 
d much, that you could not afford time to return 
© the viſits of the ladies, in this country; and Emuſt 
© confeſs I had been guilty of a little zudeneſs this 
© way; for the ladies there are at leaſt no berter than 
© the mere country ladies here; and I think -T need 
© make no other excuſe to you for " declining any int 
« macy with them. 12 1 [120 11 ve! 
„This correſÞonderies however continued'a whole 
year, even all the while the lieutenant was quar- 
© "tered in. that un; for which I was comented 1 
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© pay the tax of being conſtantly abufed in the man- 
© ner above mentioned by my huſBand; I mean when 
he was at home; for he was frequently abſent a a 
month at a time at Dublin, and once made a journey 
of two months to London; in all which jourfkies 
thought it a very ſingular happineſs that he never 
once deſired my company; nay, by his frequent 
cenſures on men who could not travel, as he phraſed 
it, without a wife tied up to their tail, he ſufficiently 
intimated, that had been never ſo deſirous of ac- 
companying him, my wiſhes would have been in 
vain; but heaven knows, ſuch wiſhes were very far 
from my thoughts, GOL eee Of 
At length my friend was removed from me, 
and I was again left to my ſolitude, to the tor- 
menting converſation with my own refleftions;'and 
to apply to books for my only comfort. I now 
read almoſt all day long.— How many books do 
you think J read in three months? I can't gueſs 
indeed, coufin, anſwered Sophia,— Perhaps half a 
ſcore?* Half a ſcore! half a thouſand, child, an- 
ſwered the other. I read a good deal in Daniel's 
Engliſh Hiſtory of France; a great deal in Plu- 
tarch's Lives; the Atalantas; Pope's Homer; Dry- 
den's Plays; Chillingworth; the Counteſs d'Ancis, 
and Locke's Human Underſtanding. 
© During this interval I wrote three very ſupplicat- 
© ing, and, I thought, moving letters to my aunt; _ 
but as J received no anſwer to any of them, my diſ- 
* dain would not ſuffer me to continue my applica- 
tion. — Here ſhe ſtopt, and looking earneſtly at So- 
phia, ſaid : Methinks, my dear, I read ſomething in 
your eyes which reproaches me of neglect in ano- 
ER © ther 
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ther place, where 1 ſhould have met adds a kinder 
return. Indeed, dear Harriet, anſwered Sophia, 
; « your ſtory is an apology for any neglect; but indeed 
III feel that I have been guilty of a remiſſneſs, with- 
oy out ſo good an'excuſe.— Yet, pray proceeds for: 1 | 
long, though I tremble, to hear the end. 
- Thus then Mrs. Firzpatrick reſumed her narrative: 
© My. huſband now. took a ſecond journey to England. 
+ where he continued upwards of three months; dur- 
© ing the greater part of this zime, I led a.life which 
. nothing but having led a worſe, could make me 
© think tolerable; for perfedt ſolitude can never be re-. 
cCoônciled to a ſocial mind, like mine, but when it re- 
_ © lieves you from the company of thoſe you hate. 
« What added to my wretchedneſs, was the loſs of 
« {my little infant: not that I pretend bay — had for 
© it that extravagant tenderneſs of which I believe I 
2 © might have been capable under ocher circumſtances; 
© butLreſolved in every inſtance, to diſcharge the duty 
© of the tendereſt mother; and this care prevented 
me from feeling the weight of that heavieſt of all 
c ings, when it can be at all faid to lie heavy on our 
c 
II Thad ſpent full ten weeks JR entirely by _ 
« ſelf, having ſeen nobody all that time, except mp 
« ſervants and a very few viſitors, when a young lady, 
a a relation to my huſband, came from a diſtant part 
© of Ireland to viſit me. She had ſtaid once before a 
week at my houſe, and then I gave her a preſſing 
invitation to return; for ſhe was. a very agreeable 
: woman, and had improved good natural parts by a 
proper education. Indeed ſhe was e a n wel. 
0 ai. yp Be ts 
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A few days after her arrival, perceiving me in 
« very low ſpirits, without enquiring the 2 
indeed ſhe very well knew, the young lady fell to 

compaſſionating my caſe. She ſaid: Though po- 
4 lireneſs had prevented me from complaining to my 


« huſband's relations of his behaviour; yet they all 
4 were very ſenſible of it, and felt great concern 
& upon that account; but non more than herſelf? | 


And after ſome more general diſcourſe on this 


© head, which I own I. could not forbear countenart- 
* cingz _ at. laſt, after much previous precaution, 


and enjoined concealment, ſhe communicated: to 
me, as a profound ſecret—. that my huſband kept 
+ a miſtreſs. teat eri d 

ou will certainly imagine, I heard this news 
+ with the utmoſt inſenſibility Upon my word; if 
© you do, your imagination will-miſlead you. Con- 
LE — not ſo kept down my anger to my huſband, 
but that hatred roſe again on this occaſion. What 
can be the reaſon of this? Are we ſo abominably 


« ſelfiſh, that we can be concerned at others having 


poſſeſſion even of what we deſpiſe? or are we not 
rather abominably vain, and is not this the greateſt 

injury done to our vanity? What think you, So- 
5M ya 2-4 . 3 $ "Kg. 33 


I don't know, indeed, anſwered Sophia, I have 


never troubled myſelf with any of theſe deep con- 
* temp'ations: but I think the lady did very ill in 
* communicating to you ſuch a ſecret.. 

And yet, my dear, this conduct is natural, re- 
Pld Mak — when you have ſeen 
© and read as much as myſelf, you will acknowledge 
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I am ſorry to hear it is natural, returned Sophia; 
for I want neither reading nor experience to con- 
“ vince me, that it is very diſ honourable and very ill. 
© natured; nay, it is ſurely as ill-bred to tell a huſ- 
< band or wife of the faults of each other, as to tell 
them of her W n nn nn 

Well, continued Mrs. Fitzpatrick, my huſ band 
at laſt returned; and, if T am thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with my own thoughts, I hated him now more 
than ever; but I deſpiſed him rather leſs: for cer- 
tainly nothing ſo much weakens our contempt, as 
an injury done to our pride or our vanity, 
He now aſſtmed a carriage to me, fo very differ- 
ent from what he had lately worn, and ſo nearly 
© reſembling his behaviour the firſt week of our mar- 
riage, that, had ] now any ſpark of love remaining, 
he might, poſſibly, have rekindled my fondneſs for 
him. But, though hatred may ſucceed to contempt, 
and may perhaps get the better of it, love, I be- 
lieve, cannot. The truth is, the paſſion of love is 
too reſtleſs to remain contented, without the grati- 
fication which it receives from its object: and one 
can no more be inclined to love without loving; than 
ve can have eyes without ſeeing. When a huſband, 
© therefore, ceaſes to be the object of this paſſion, it 1s 
moſt probable ſome other man — I fay, my dear, 
if your huſband grows. indifferent to you. if you 
once come to deſpiſe him I fay,— that is,. if | 
you have the paſſion of love in you— Lud? I have 

bewildered myſelf ſo but one is apt, in'theſe ab. 
© ſtrated conſiderations, to loſe the concatenation of 
+* ideas, as Mr. Locke fays==— In ſhort, the truth 
1 in ſhort, I ſcarce know what it ĩs; bo, 2 
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« was ſaying, my huſbarid returned, and his behavi- 
6 our, at firſt, greatly ſurpriſed me; but he ſbon a- 
© quainted me with the motive, and taught me to ac-- 
(count for it. In a word, then, he had ſpent and 
© loſt all the ready money af my fortune; and, as he 
could mortgage his on eſtate no deeper, he was 
* now deſirous to ſupply himſelf with caſh for his ex- 
© travagance, by ling. a little eſtate of mine, which 
© he 2 not do without my aſſiſtance; and, to ob- 
* tain this favour was the whole and ſole eker of 
all the fondneſs which he now put on. 
With this I-peremptorily refuſed to , 1 
told him, and I told him truly, that, had 1 been 
poſſeſſed of the Indies at our firſt marriage, he 
* might have commanded it all: for it had been a 
s conſtant maxim "ne e, that, where a woman diſpo- 


ſes of her heart, ſhe ſhould always depoſit her for- 
tune; but as he had ſo kind, long ago, to re- 
ſtore the former into my poſſeſſion, I was reſolved 
like wiſe to retain what little — of the latter. 
I will not deſcribe to paſſion into which 
theſe words, and the reſe ute — in which they were 
* ſpaken; threw bim: nor wil I trouble you with the 
* whole ſcene which ſucceeded between us. Out came, 
vou may be well aſſured, the ſtory of the miſtreſs; 
and out it did come, with all the embelliſhments 
© 'which anger and diſdain could beſtow upon it 
VMM. Fitzpatrick ſeemed a little thunderſtruck 
* with this, and more confuſed than I had ſeen him; 
though his ideas are always confuſed enough, Heaven = 
knows. He did not, however, endeavour to excul- 
pate himſelf; but took a method which almoſt 
* equally confounded me. What was this 2 


r 
* 
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* I thank Heaven, hath been always as ſpotleſs: as 


I there are ſome people ſo malicious, ſome tongues 
_ £ fo venomous, that no innocence can [eſcape them. 


Jock, the leaſt familiarity, the moſt innocent free- 
dom, will be miſconſtrued, and magnified into [ 


I before? He was obliged to reſort, ahove a year 


dy concluſion. In ſhort, then, after many {ens 
Amn | Y 
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< mination! He affected to be ſealous; - he may, for 
* ought! I know, be inclined enough to jealouſy in 
his natural temper: nay, he muſt have had it from 
© nature, or the devil muſt have put it into his head; 
© for I defy all the world to caſt a juſt aſperſion on 
my character: nay, the moſt ſcandalous. tongues 
* have never dared cenfure my reputation. My fame 


my life; and let falſhood itſelf accuſe that, if it 
dare. No, my dear Graveairs, however provoked, 
however ill treated, however injured in my love, I 
have firmly reſolved never to give the leaſt room 
* for cenſure on this account. And yet, my dear, 


The moſt undeſigned word, the tnoſt accidental 


know not what, by ſome people. But I deſpiſe, m 
dear Graveairs, I deſpiſe all ſuch ſlander, No fac 
* malice, I aſſure you, ever gave me an unkaſy mo- 
* ment. No, no, I promiſe you I am above all that 
But where was 1? O let me ſee; I told you my tub 
+ band was jealous—' And of whom pray? - , Why 
of whom but the heutenant I mentioned to you 


© and more back, to find any object for this unac- 
© countable paſſion, if indeed he really felt any ſuch, 
and was not an arrant counterfeit, - in order to 
But I have tired you already with-tgo many par- 
* riculars; I will now bring my ſtory to a very ſpee 


ery 


. 
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| « very unworthy to be repeated; in which my couſim 
« engaged ſo heartily on my fide, that Mr. Fitapa- 
trick at laſt turned her out of doors; when he found. 
I was neither to be ſoothed nor bullied into com- 
« plianice, he rbok a very violent method indeed. Per- 
i hops you will conclude he beat me; but this, tho | 
« he hath approached very near to it, he never ac 
« tually did. He confined me to my room, without 
« ſuffering me to have either pen, ink, paper, or 
« book; and a ſervant every day made my bed, and 

© brought me my food. 
© When 1 had remained a week under this impriſon- 
ment, he made me a viſit, and, with the voice of 4 
* ſchoolmaſter, or, what is often much the ſame of 
© a tyrant, aſked me: If I would yet comply? 1 
| © anſwered very ſtoutly: That I would die firſt.” 
Then ſo you ſhall, and be d ned, cries he: for 
« you ſhall never go alive out of this room 
ere I remained a fortnight longer; and, to ſay 
the truth, my conſtancy was almoſt ſubdued, and F 
began to think of ſubmiſſion ; when one day, in the 
« abſence of my huſband, who was gone abroad for 
« ſome ſhort time, by the greateſt good fortune in' 
the world, an accident happened. at a 
« time when I began to give way to the utmoſt deſpair 
every thing would be excuſable at ſuch a time 
et that very time I received Bur it wauld' 
take up an hour to tell you all particulars. In one 
* word, then, (for I will not tire you with circum- 
* ſtances), gold, the common key to all padlocks, 
opened my door, and fer me at libert. 
I now made haſte to Dublin, where I immedi- 
* ately procured a paſſage to England; and was pro- 
So OT * ceeding 
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© ought rather to apologize to you for its dullnels,” 


© of as mucli worth and honour, as any among 


rit is rather more common among them. 1 have 
known ſome examples there too of good huſbands; 


Aſk me, rather, what I could expect when I mar- 


prove ſo. Among my acquaintance, the fillieſt fel 
los are the worſt huſbands; and I will venture to 


t 
7 
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ceeding to Bath, in order to throw myſelf into the 
« prote&ion of my aunt, ot of your father, or of any 
* relation who would afford it me. My huſband 
* overtook me laſt night at the inn where I lay, 
© and which you left a few minutes before me: 
* but I had the good luck to eſcape him, and to 
6 follow, you, 4 | | trier Kd 

And thus, my dear, ends my hiſtory j a tragical 
one, I am fure, it is to myſelf; but, perhaps, [ 


Sophia heaved a deep ſigh, and anſwered: * In 
* deed, Harriet, I pity you from my ſoul !-</ But 
© what could you exped ? Why, why, would you 
* marry an Iriſhman? Heres 
Upon my word, replied her couſin, , your cen · Wl 
© fare is unjuſt. There are, among the Iriſh, men 
the 
Engliſh: nay, to ſpeak the truth, generoſity of (pi I 


and, I believe theſe are not very plenty in England, 


© ried a fool; and I will tell you a ſolemn truth; 
© did not know him to be ſo. * Can no man, ſaid 
Sophia in a very low and altered voice, © do you 
© think, make a bad huſband, who is not a fool? 
That, anſwered the other, is too general a ne- 
© gative; but none, I believe, ſo likely as a ſool to 
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© afſert, as a fact, that a man of ſenſe rarely behaves 


4 
3 


very ill to a wife, who deſerves very well. 
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4 dreadful alarm in the inn, with the ara 
of an unexpefted friend of Mrs. Fitz patrick, 


OPHIA now, at the deſire of her couſin, related 
| — not what follows, but what hath gone before 
in this hiſtory, for which reaſon the reader will, I fup- 

poſe, excuſe me, for not repeating it over again,” 
One remark, however, I cannot forbear making 
on her narrative, namely, that ſhe made no more 
mention of Jones, from the beginning to the end, 
than if there had been no ſuch perſon alive. This 1 
will neither endeavour to account for, nor to excuſe. 
| Indeed, if this may be called a kind of diſhoneſty, 
it ſeems the more inexcuſable, from the apparent 
openneſs and explicit ſincerity of the other lady. 
But ſo it was. 5 | e apecy: 
Juſt as e arrived at the concluſion of her ſtory, 
there arrived in the room, where the two ladies were 
ſitting, a noiſe, not unlike, in loudneſs, to that of a 
pack of hounds juſt let out from their kennel; nor, in 
 ſhrillneſs, to cats, when caterwauling ; or, toſcreech- 
= owls; or, indeed, more like (for what animal can re- 
ſemble a human voice?) to thoſe ſounds, which, in 
the pleaſant manſions of that gate, which ſeems: to de- 
rive its name from a duplicity of tongues, iſſue from 
the mouths, and ſometimes from the noſtrils of thoſe 
fair river-nymphs, cleped of old the Naiades; in the 
| vulgar tongue tranſlated oyſter - wenches; for when, 
inſtead of the ancient libations of milk, and honey, and 
oil, the rich diſtillation from the juniper-berry, or per- 
haps from malt, hath, by the early devotion of their 
votaries, been poured dorch in great abundance, ſhould 


any 
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| tell me, that your ladyſhip had owned yourſelf to 
© be ſo: but I have clawed the raſcal; I have left the 
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any daring tongue with unhallowed licenſe prophane; 
i, e. depreciate the delicate fat Milton - oyſter, the 
plaice ſound and firm, the flounder as much alive as 


. when in the water, the ſhrimp as big as a prawn, the 


fine cod alive but a few hours ago, or any other of the 
various treaſures, which thoſe water-deities, who fiſh 
the ſea and rivers, have committed to the care of the 
nymphs, the angry Naiades lift up their immortal 


voices, and the prophane wretch is ſtruck deaf for 


his impiety. - 10 | 

Such was the noiſe, which now burſt from one of 
the rooms below; and ſoon the thunder, which long 
had rattled at a diſtance, began to approach nearer 
and nearer, till, having aſcended by degrees up ſtairs, 


ĩt at laſt entered the apartment where the ladies were. 
In ſhort, to drop all metaphor and figure, Mrs, Ho- 


nour, having ſcolded violently below ſtairs, and con- 


 rinued the fame all the way up, came in to her mif- 


treſs in a moſt outrageous paſſion, crying out: *What 


© doth your ladyſhip think? Would you imagine, 


© that this impudent villain, the maſter of this houſe, 
* hath had the impudence to tell me, nay, to ſtand it 
© our to my face, that your ladyſhip is that naſty, 
* ſtinking wh re, (Jenny Cameron they call her), 
that runs about the country with the pretender? 
* Nay, the lying, faucy villain, had the ae to 


marks of my nails in his impudent face. My lady! 
ſays I, you ſaucy ſcoundrel: my lady is meat for no 
« pretenders. She is a young lady of as good faſhion, 
© and family, and fortune, as any in Somerſetſhite. 


Did you never hear of the great ſquire Weſtern, 


6 ſirrah? 
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© firrah? She is his only daughter; ſhe is. 4 


* 
. 


© heireſs to all his great eſtate.· My lady to be called 
© a naſty Scotch wh—re by ſuch a variet— To de 


ſure, I wiſh 1 had knocked his brains out with the 


„punch bau ,,, 
The principal uneaſineſs with which Sophia was 

affected on this occaſion, Honour had herſelf cauſed, 
by having in her paſſion diſcovered who ſhe was, Ho-] - 
ever, as this miſtake of the landlord ſufficiently ,ac- 
counted for thoſe paſſages which Sophia had before 
miſtaken, ſhe acquired ſome eaſe on that account 
nor could ſhe, upon the whole, forbear ſmiling, This 
emaged Honour, and ſhe cried : © Indeed, Madam, þ 
e aid not think your ladyſhip would have made a laugh- 
« ing mattet of it. To be called whore by ſuch an 


| © impudent low raſcal, Your ladyſhip may be angry 

with me, for ought I know, for taking your party, 

| « ſince proffered ſervice, they ſay, ſtinks; but ta be 
« ſure I could never bear to hear a lady of mine called 


« whore— Nor will I bear it. I am ſure your 
e Ry is as virtuous a lady as ever fat foot on. 
« Engliſh ground, and I will claw any villain's eyes 


1. out who dares for to offer to preſume for to fay 
he leaſt word to the contrary, Nobody ever could 


« fay the leaſt ill of the character af any lady that ever 
« I waited upon. e i i MG 
Hine ille lackryme ; in plain truth, Honour had 
much love for her miſtreſs as moſt- ſervants have, 
that is to ſay— But, beſides this, her pride obliged 


her to ſupport the character of the lady ſhe waited on z 


for ſhe thought her own was in a very cloſe manner 


connected with it, In proportion as the character of 


her miſtreſs was raiſed, hers likewiſe, as ſhe con- 
Vot. IL | 8 | ceived, 
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tell thee a ſtory. © The famous Nell Gwynn, ſtep- 


and her footman all bloody and dirty: the fellow 


ing, Madam, with an impudent raſcal who called 


of this liquid fire down her throat, that the ſmoke 


ceived, was raiſed with it; and, on the ovitrabyp che 
weren the one could not be lowered without us 


: 0. this ſabjeR, Wale I muſt ſtop u moment to 


ping one day from a houſe, where ſhe had made a 
fhort viſit, into her coach, ſaw a great mob aſſembled, 


© being aſked by his miſtreſs, the reaſon of his being 
© In that condition, anſwered: I have been fight- 


« your ladyſhip a wh— re.” Vou blockhead, re- 
© plied Mrs. Gwytm, at this rate you muſt fight every 
« day of your lite; why, you tool, all the world 
« knows it.” „ Do they? cries the fellow in a mut- 
© tering voice, ' after ſhe had ſhut che couch door, 
e they ſhan't call me a whore's foorman for all that 
Thus the paſſion of Mrs. Honour appears natural 
anvagh even if it were to be no ſe accounted 
for; but, in reality, there was another cauſe. of her 
anger: for which we muſt beg leave to remind our 
reader of a circumſtance mentioned in the above ſimile. 
There are indeed certain liquors, which, being applied 
to our paſſions, or to fire, produce effects the very te- 
verſe of thoſe produced by water, as they ſerve to hin- 
dle and inflame, rather than to extinguiſh. Among 
theſe, the generous liquor called punch is one. | 
was not therefore without reaſon, that the learnedDr. 


Cheney uſed to wot, e pouring Tyan 


fire down your throat. 
Now Mrs. Honour had untuckily poured: Go much 


— Iam 21 
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the eyes of realbih, which; is there ſuppoſed do lee 
her reſidence, while the fire itſelf from the ſtos 
eaſily reached the heart, and there inſlamed * no- 
ble paſſion of. piide: So that, u —_ the whole, wre 
| Chall ceaſi to e at the violent rage the Wait - 
ing woman; tliough at firſt ſight, we — confeſs as 
cauſe ſeems inadequate to the effck. 
Sophia, and har couſin both) did all in their p power 
to extinguiſh theſe. _— which had roared ou loud- 
ly all over wt houſe. They at length prevailedy or, 
carry the metaphor one ſtep Corn the fire, ha - 
ving conſumed all the fuel Which the language af | 
fords, to wit, every reproachful term in that: laſt 
went out of its own accord. 7 
But, though tranquillity was reftored above ſtairs, 
it was not ſo below; where my Jandiad bighly re- 
ſenting the injury done to the beauty of 22 huſ band, 
by the fleſh ſpades of Mrs: —— called aloud for 
revenge and juſtice, As to the poor. man, who had 
principally ſuffered in the engagement, he was per- 
fectly quiet. Perhaps the 5 | which he loſt 1 
haue cooled his anger: for the enemy had not, only 
applied her nails to his cheeks, but likewiſe her fiſt to | | 
| tis noſtrils, which lamented the blow with tears of | 
blood in great abundance; To this we may add re- | | 
| fleGtions on his miſtake; but indeed nothing, ſo effec- | 
tually filenced his reſentment; as the manner -in-which 
he now diſcoyered his error; for as to the behaviour 
of Ms. Honour, it had the more confirmed. him in 
his opinion: but he was now aſſured by a perſon of 
great figure, and who. was attended by 2 
page, that one of the ladies was a woman * | 
and tus 1 intimate acquaintance. 
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in — — modern art of) War 4! in which 
craſt is held to be preſerable to- valoui and gold. is 
ſound to be more irreſiſtihle than either ĩead ar ſteel 
This eircumſtance, bowever, as the lady did nat 
— 4#hink;ivimaterial enough to relate to her friend, ur 
would nat at / that time impart it to the reader. We 
; rather choſe. to leave him a while under n ſuppoſi 
. tion, that ſ he had found, or coined, or by ſome've m 
leſſed wel the money with which fly Medi 
hen keeper, than to interrupt her na: catiye by giving 
A hinteef Wher een to hex of cus wee 
0 ention add.... yd or 
„The Peer, i neigh a hem converſation, could not fo, | 
bear;exprefiing ſome. ſurprize at meeting the lady in 
bat flaee; nor could he refrain from telling her, he 
imagined che had been gone to Bath. Mrs. Fitzpa- 
triek — anſyered: ,* That ſhe bad been pre- 
© vented in her putgoſe. by the arrival of «peton he 
need no mention. la ſhort, ſays Che, (I was over- 
©.taken by my hab band (for I. pred ee 
: GN What th world: 1 too, well already)... ] 
had the good fortune to eſcape ;j in a moſt, ſurpriſing 
{-rmanaer' and am now going to- London with this 
* young lady, who is a near relation. of mine, and who 
* hath Scaped from as great a tyrant as,my-QWAs, -|; 
1% Elis lardkip concluding, that zhig tyrant, was; Me. 
wile a; huſbqnd, made a ſpeech full, pf complimenꝝ 
to both the ladies, and as full of inveſtives againſt 
his own {ex nog indeed did he avoid ſome oblique 
glances at; the: matzimpnaal inſtitution itſelf, and 4 


2 * n Powerr ven. by? it to man over the Lea 
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ſenſible, and mate meritorious pas of the ſpecies. 
He ended his oration with an offer of his protection, 
and of his coach and fix; which, was inſtantiy accepted 
by Mrs. Firaparriels and at laſt; upon her oli. wo 

E Sophia. 15 | tt S600]; S113 Fe wl 

Matters being thus adjuſted, his lordſ hip — 5 
dave, and the ladies retired to reſt, where Mrs. Firz- 
patrick entertained her couſin with many high emo - 
miums on the character of the noble peer, and en- 
larged very particularly on his great fondneſs; for his 
wife; ſaying, Che believed he: was almoſt the only 
perſon of high rank, who was entirely conſtant to the 
eee Indeed, added he, my dear S- 

* phy, that ĩs a very rare virtue amongſt men of con- 
dition. Never expect it hen you Marry; for, he- 
* lieve me, if you do, you will certainly be deceived,” 

A gentle ſigh ſtole from Sophia at theſe. words, 
«which perhaps contributed to form a dream ofino.,ve- 
ry pleaſant kind; but as ſhe : never revealed this dream 
to any one, ſo the re cane expect to bord re- 
"Jated, n 53 1 801 40 Art will Sch 
| e cHAb. IX. S e ng 
Tie ot far def 1 ont pretty writt 72 
dota of Fe The civility: of £ hamber-inat, 


The heroic temper of Sophia. Her generdſi uy 
363 The return to it. The degarture of the comp 

ny, and their arrival at London; 5 with om 
_ remarks for the uſe of travellers.” ee 


HOSE, members of the ſociety, . who x are bo 
to furniſh the bleſſings of "Jie... now began 5 


Tg their candles, in order to purſue their ma. 
4k | "S 4 ours 


here gon now the bonny 


und toſs, as if the Hardneſs of down IE their 


und at their deſire, his lordſhip and his W were 


conſidered as fo much luggage, the ingenious coach: 


guts, when well ſqueezed, to give way, and to lien 


AA nor or We og 2 TTY av 
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though they are often larger than the others,” -this 


Jordſhip's horſes; which 4 mpg qu 
«ide ſaddle for that purpoſe, #3 


are bo —_ 
The ſturdy hind now — the levee of 
bis fellowaboutes the ox; the cunnii artificer, the 
diligent mechanic, —= ng from their hard mattreſs; 
emaid begins to repair the 

diſordered dum bm while the riotous authors of 
that diſorder, in broken interrupted ſlumbers tumble 


Tepoſe. 
In ſimple whos, the clock had no ſooner Aru; 
wen, than the ladies were ready for their journey; þ 


Peefered to attend them. 

And now a matter of ſome difficulty aroſe; and thi 
wis how his lordſhip himſeif ſhould be conveyed; for 
in ſtage-coaches, where paſſengers are properly 


man flows half a dozen with perfect eaſe into the 

of four: for well he contrives thut che. thr ho 

Well. fed alderman, may take up no — | 
the ſlim miſs, or taper maſter; it being the nature uf 


a narrow compaſs; vet in theſe vehicles, which ax 
called, for dil in&ion's ſake , gentlemen's "coached, 


method of aking is never attempred. 

His ip would have — 
. by very gallantly deſiring to mount his 
horſe; but Mrs. — would by no means con- 
ſent to it. It was therefore concluded, that the Abi- 

fhould by turns relieve each other — 
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| Every thing being ſefiled at the inn, the ladies dif- 
charged their former guides; and Sophia made 1 
+ ſent to the landlord; partly to repair the bruiſe whic 
he had received under herſelf, and partly on account 
of what he had ſuffered under the of her en- 
raged waiting- woman. And now Sophia firſt diſco- 
vered a loſs which gave her ſome uneafineſs; and this 
was of the hundred pound bank-bill which her father 
| had given her at their laſt meeting; and which, with- 
in a very inconſiderable trifle; was all the treaſure ſhe 
was at preſent worth; She ſearched every where, and 
ſhook and tumbled all her things to no purpoſe; the 
bill was not to be found; and ſhe was at laft fully per- 
ſuaded, that ſhe had loſtir from her pocket, when ſhe 
had the misfortune of tumbling from her horſe in the 
| dark lane, as before recorded: A fact that ſeemed the 
more probable, as ſhe now recollected ſome diſcompo- 
ſure in her pockets which had er that time, 
und the you difficulty with which ſhe tad drawn forth 
her handkerchief, rhe very inſtant before het fall, in 
order to relieve the diſtreſs of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, : 
Misfortunes of this kind, whatever inconveniencies 
they may be attended with; are i of ſfibduizy 
a — — 2 there is any ſtrength, without the af 
ſiſtance of avarice. Sophia therefore, though-noching 
could be worſe timed than this accident at fuch'd ſea- 
ſon, —_— got the better of her concern} and, 
with her wonted ſerenity andcheerfulneſs-of counte- 
nance, returned to her His lordſhip con- 
dutted the ladies into the vehicle, as he did kkewiſe 
{ Mrs. Honour, who, after many civilities, and more 
dear Madams, at laſt yielded ro the well bred impor- 
tunities of her ſiſter Abigail, and ſubmitted to be 
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_ complimented with the ſirſt ride in the coach; in 
which-indeed ſhe would afterwards: have been con- 
tented to have purſued her whole journey had mot her 
miſtreſs, aſter ſeveral 5 — 
forced her to take her turn on horſeback. . 

The coach now, thaving. received — be- 

gan to move; forwards, attended by many 
and by two led captains, - who had before rode with 
his lordſhip, and who would have been diſmiſſed; fhom 
the vehicle; upon a mucli leſa worthy: occaſion, than 
was this of acoommodating two ladies. In this they 
adted only as gentlemen; but they were ready at a 
time to have performed the office of a footman; er 
zndeed would have condeſcended lower, for the ho- 

nour of his lordthips nee _ for . 

Amed was ſo ſed with « preſent beh 
My from —.— he rather rejoiced in than 
regretted his bruiſe, or his ſcratches. The reader wil 
perhaps be curious to know the 9qxantum of this pre 
ſent; but we cannot ſatisfy his curioſity, Whatever 
it was, it ſatisfied the landlord for his bodily hurt: 
but he lamented he had not known before how lime 


the lady valued her money: For to be ſure}; ſays be, 

one might have charged every article double, and BW 

fſhe would have made no cavil at the reckoning. Wl > 

His wife however was far from drawing this conelu- Wy << 

. whether ſhe really felt any injury done to her <c 
JuſbanTimore than be did himtfaf, 1 Mil ne i 4 

| certain it is, ſhe was much leſs farce with iow 3» 
roſity of Sophia: Indeed, cries ſhe, *m OL 
| * — than 35 
3 She * think we 1 _— tat 


OY 
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not put up ſuch a buſineſs. without ſome ſatisſaction, 
and the law would have coſt her an infinite deal 
more than this poor little matter, which I wonder 
you would take. Vou are always ſo bloodily. wile,” 
quoth the huſband: + It would have coſt her morg, 
would it? doit fancy 1 225 know that as well as 
0 hes? but would any of that more, or ſo much, 
have come into our pockets? Indeed, if ſon Tom 
the lawyer had been alive, I could have been g 
to have put ut ſuch a pretty buſineſs into his hands. 
* Hew x Aa got a good picking out of it; but. 
5 „ haue velation * who is a lawyer, and 
| us, noel to law. for the benefit af ſtrangers}, 
to be fure, anſwered ſhe, you muſt- know 
" bel 110 I believe 1 da, — * ; 4K; 
when money is to be got; I can ſmell it out as well 
as another. Every body, Jn me tell you, would 

not have talked people out of this. Mind that, I 
fa: y body would not have cajoled this out af 

« her, mind that. The wife then joined in the ap- 
plauſe . her, huſband's. ſagacity; and thus ended ood 
ſhort dialogue, between them on this occaſion. 

We will therefore take; our leave of theſe good peo- 
ple, and attend his tordſhi md his fair companions, 
who made ſuch good 1 e 


JCond evening arrived! in 
countered any one adventure on the road —— the 
dignity of this hiſtory to relate. ur pen, therefore, 
ſhall imitate the e which it deſcribes, and 
our hiſtory ſhall keep pace with the travellers hu are 
its ſubjedt. Good writers will indeed do well to ĩmi- 


tate the ingenious wander in this inſtance, who al- 
ways 
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at Stowe, at Wilton, at Eſtbury, and at Prior Park 
days ate too Thert for the raviſhed imagination; Whil 
we admire the wonder6us power oF art in impropit 
nature. In ſome of theſe, art chiefly engages dur ad. 
mation; in others, Hature and art eontend Br bi 
 @pplanſe; but in the laſt, the former ſ5en$ t6 thi 
Here nature appears in'her richeſt attire, und ar, 
Wreſſed with the modeſteſt ſimplicity, artends her be 
"miſtreſs. Here nature indeed ports forth the 
thoicet treaſures which ſhe hath lav if ted on this 
world; and here human nature preſents yo With an 
— which can be exceeded only in the other. 
The fame taſte, the ſame imagination, which hu. 
urionfly riots in cheſe elegant ſcenes, can de amel 


of the ingenious traveller, and retard his pace, 
Which delay he (afterwards compenſites' by Witly 
ſeouring over the gloomy heath of Bagſhor,” or the 
pleaſant plain wWhich extends itſelf weſtward from 
Stoekbridge, where no other object than' Ge fingle 
tree only in ſixteen miles preſencs ref te the view, 


umleſs the clouds, in compaſſion to Otir tired Ipiris, 


| open their re ee manſioris . Ol WAND: 

| 112006 Gr travels the money-medirating” | 
Tigacions Juſtice, the dignified doctor, the war 
gtarier, with all the numerous Speing of weil 

and dulneſs. On they jog, —— al pace; thron 


the verdant meadows, or over the barren heath; ther 


horſes (meaſuring four miles and a 2 hour 
with the-mmoſt exifneſs; the eyes of the beaſtant 


ways proportions his ſtay at any place, to the beaiiie, 
Ges, and curioſities which it affords, At Eſhinr, 
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with objects of far inferior note. The woods, the 
rivers, the lawns of Devon and of Dorſet, attrodt the 


Sache Feen the | 


of his maſter being alike directed forwards, and em- 
ployed in contemplating the ſame objects in the fame: 
manner. With equal rapture the good rider ſurveys 
the proudeſt boaſts of the archite&, and thoſe fair 
buildings with which ſome tinknown hand hath adorn- 
ed the rich cloathing townz where of bricks are 
piled up as a kind of monument, to that heaps 
of money have been piled there before. 

And now, reader, as we are in haſte to attend our 
heroine, we will leave to thy ſagacity to apply all this 
to the Bœotian writers, and to thoſe Authors who are 
their oppoſites. This thou wilt be abundantly able to 
perform without our aid, Beſtir thyſelf therefore ory 
this occaſion'; for though we will always lend thee 


proper aſſiſtance in difficult places, as we do not, ks 


ſome others, expect thee to uſe the arts of divinaticn 
to diſcover our meaning; yet we ſhall not indulge 

thy lazineſs where nothing but chy own attention is 
required; for thou art highly miſtaken if thou doſt 
| imagine that we intended, when we began this grear 

work, to leave thy ſagacity nothing to do; or that 
without ſometimes exerciſing this taient, thou wilt be 
able to travel through our pages with any pleaſure or 
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Containing a hint or two concerning virtne, 

and a few more concerning ſuſpicion. 

UR company being arrived at London, were 

ſet down at his lordſhip's houſe, where, while 

they refreſhed themſelves after the fatigue of their 

journey, nnen diſpatched to provide a lodging 
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for the two ladies; for as her ladyſhip was Hot tien if i 
town, Mrs, Fitzpatrick would by no means conſent u 
accept a bed in the manſion of the peer. | 
Some readers will perhaps condemn this extraordi 
nary delicacy, as I may call ir, of virtue, as too nia 

and ſcrupulous; but we muſt make allowances tor he 
- fitnarion, which muſt be owned to have been vey 
tickliſh; and when we [conſider the malice of cen 
forious tongues, we muſt allow, if it was; a fall 
the fault was an exceſs on the right ſide, and wha 
every woman who is in the ſelt- ſame ſituation will 
do well to _ The moſt formal appearance 
virtue, when it is only an appearance, may pes 
haps in very abſtracted conſiderations, * 
ther leſs commendable than virtue itſelf without ii 
formality; but it will however be always more cn 
mended; and this, I believe, will be granted 
all, that it is neceſſary, unleſs in ſome very partie 
eaſes, for every woman to. ſupport either the one i 
A lodging being prepared, Sophia accompanied 
couſin for that evening; but reſolved early in 
morning to enquire after the lady, into whoſe an 
tection, as we have formerly mentioned, ſhe had de 
mined to throw herſelf, when ſhe quitted her fathe an 
houſe. And this ſhe was the more eager in don 
from ſome obſervations ſhe had made during her r 
ney in the coach. A 
Nowy as we would by no means fix the odious e. 

rater of ſuſpicion an Sophia, we are almoſt-afraid! 
open to our reader the conceits whica filled her mi 
concerning Mrs. Fitzpatrick; of whom ſhe cert 
emertained at preſent ſome doubts; which gs they 
2 5 3 | * vel 
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very apt to enter into the boſoms of the worſt of peu- 
pie, we think proper not to mention more plainly, 


touching ſuſpicion in generliʒhz. 
Sf this there have _—_— peared to'me to betwo 

degrees. The firſt of theſe I chuſe to derive from the 
heart, as the extreme velocity of its diſcerntnent ſeems 
to denote ſome previous inward impulſe, and the ra- 
W ther, as this ſuperlative degree often forms its own 
objects; ſees what is not, and always more than really 
Ws exiſts. This is that quick-ſighted: penetration, whoſe 
 hawk's eyes no ſymptom of evil can eſcape; which 

| obſerves not only upon the actions, but upon the words 


of the obſerver, ſo it dives into the heart of the ob- 
ſerved, and there eſpies evil as it were in the firſt 
embryo; nay ſometimes before it can be ſaid to be con- 
Eceived, An admirable fuculty, if it were infallible; 
but as this degree of perfection is not even claimed 
b more than one mortal being; ſo from the fallibi- 
i of ſuch acute diſcernment have ariſen many fad 
miſchiefs and moſt grievous ;heart-aches to innocence 
Wand virtue, I cannot help therefore, regarding this 
at quick-ſightedneſs into evil, as a vicious excefs, 

nd as a very pernicious evil in itſelf, And I am the 
vore inclined to this opinion, as Lam afraid it always 
proceeds from a bad heart, for the reaſons I haue a- 
pp ove-mentioned, and for one more, namely, becauſe I 
| ever knew it the property of a good one. Now from 
hi 8 of ſuſpicion I entirely and abſolutely acquic 
i A ſecond degree of this quality ſeems to ariſe from 
E head. This is indeed no other than the faculty of 
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till we have firſt ſuggeſted a word or two to our render 


and looks of men; and as it proceeds from the heart 


| 
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ſeeing what is before your eyes, and of drawing con · 
duft from what you ſee. The former of theſe i- 
| unavoidable by thoſe who. have any eyes, and the lat- 
ter is perhaps no leſs certain and neceſſary a conſe- 
quence of our having any brains. This is altogether as 
bitter an enemy to guilt, as the former is to.innocence; 
nor can I ſee it in an unamiable light, even though, 
through human fallibility, it ſhould be ſometimes miſ- 
taken. For inſtance, if a huſband ſhould accidentally 

his wife in the lap or in the embraces of ſome 
of thoſe pretty young gentlemen who profeſs the art 
of cuckold-making, I ſhould not highly, I think, 
blame him for concluding ſomething more than what 
be ſaw, from the Emiliarities which he really had 
ſeen, and which we are at leaſt favourable enough to, 
when we call them innacent freedoms. The reader 
will eafily ſuggeſt great plenty of inſtances to himſelf; 
I ſhall add but one more, which however unchtiſtian 
it may be thought by ſome, I cannot help eſteeming | 
to be ſtrictly juſtifiable; ' and this is a ſuſpicion that a 


; 
| 
man is capable of doing what he hath — i 
and that it is poſſible for one who hath been à villan 1 
once, to act the ſame part again. And to confeſs the 
truth of this degree of ſuſpicion, I believe Sophia was f 
guilty. From this degree of ſuſpicion ſhe had, in Wi f 
fact, conceived an opinion, that her couſin was realy ha 
not better than ſhe ſhould. be.. * 
7 Thou) ir ſeems, was tis: Mrs, Pieps tl 
wiſely conſidered, that the virtue of a young lady 0 
is, in the world, in the fame ſituation with a poor b 
hare, which is certain, whenever it ventures abroad, 1 
to meet its enemies: for it can hardly meet any other. ke 


No 3 therefore was ſhe determined to take _ 
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firſt opportunity of quitting the protection of hee hu 
band, than ſhe reſolved to caſt herſelf under the pro- 
tection of — r man; 000 whom . ſhe ſo 
roperly chuſe to be her guardian as a perſon of quality, 
f be of honour 1 beſides — | 
diſpoſition, which inclines men to knight - errantry, 
that is, to be the champions of ladies in diſtreſs, had 
often declared a violent attachment to herſelf, and 
| had already given her all the inſtances of it in his 
ower? „ W | 1 
nur 40 hs len tacks hols, cmd at 
| of vice-huſ band, or guardian to an eloped lady; and 
as malice is apt to denominate him by a more diſagree- 
able appellation; it was concluded that his lordſhip 
ſhould perform all ſuch kind offices to the lady in 
ſecret, and without publickly aſſuming the character 
of her protector. Nay, to prevent any other per- 
ſon from ſeeing him in this light, it was agreed 
that the lady ſhould proceed directly to Bath, and 
that his lordſhip ſhould firſt go to London, and thence 
ſhould go down to that place, by the advice of his 
b 1 de We pants 
| Now all this Sophia very plainly underſtood, not 
from the lips or behaviour of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but 
from the peer, who was infinitely leſs expert at retain- 
ing a ſecret, than was the good lady; and perhaps the 
exact ſecrecy which Mrs. Fitzpatrick had obſerved on 
| this head in her narrative, ſerved not a little to heighten 
thoſe ſuſpicions which were now riſen in the mind of 
ber inn f e 
Sophia very eaſily found out the lady ſhe ſought; 
for indeed there was not a chairman in town to whom 
her houſe was not perfectly well known; and as ſhe 
il I. | * re- 
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received, in return of her firſt meſſage, a moſt preſſing 
Invitation, ſhe immediately accepted it. Mrs. Firz- 
patrick indeed did not deſire her couſin to ſtay with her 
with more earneſtneſs than civility required. Whether 
Ihe had diſcerned and reſented the ſuſpicion above. 
mentioned, or from what other motive it aroſe, ] 
cannot ſay, but certain it is, ſhe was full as deſirous 
of parting with Sophia, as Sophia herſelf could be of 


The young lady when ſhe came to take leave of her 
couſin, could not avoid giving her a ſhort hint of ad- 
vice. She begged her, for heaven's fake, to take care 
of herſelf, and to conſider in how dangerous a ſituation 
ſhe ſtood; adding, ſhe hoped ſome method would be 
found of reconciling her to her huſband: * You mul! 
remember, my dear, ſays ſhe, the maxim which 
my aunt Weſtern hath fo often repeated to us both; 
£ That whenever the matrimonial alliance is broke, 
© and war declared between huſband and wife, ſhe can WM 
hardly make a diſadvantageous peace for herſelf on 
© any conditions. Theſe are my aunt's very word, 
and ſhe hath ha a great deal of experience in the 
© world, Mrs. E.wpatrick anſwered with a contemp- 
tuous ſmile: * Never fear me, child, take care of your- 
«ſelf; for you are younger than I. I will come and 
e yiſit you in a few days; but, dear Sophy, let me 
give you one piece of advice: leave the character of 
< Graveairs in the country; for, believe me, it will 
< ſer very aukwardly upon you in this town. 
| Thus the two couſins parted, and Sophia repaired 
directly to lady Bellaſton, where ſhe found a mol 
hearty, as well as a moſt polite welcome. The lady 
had taken a great fancy to her when ſhe 1 | 
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her formerly on her —_—— She "my indeed 
extremely glad to fee her, and Was no fobner ac- 
| e the reaſons which — her to leave 
the ſquire and fly to London, than ſhe highly ap- 
| plauded her ſenſe and reſolution; and after expreſ- 
ſing the higheſt ſatisfaction in the opinion which So- 
phia had declared ſhe entertained of her ladyſhip, 
by chuſing her houſe for an aſylun, ſhe promiſe 
ber all the protection which it Was in her power 
give. | „ 
As we have now brought Sophia into ſafe hands, 
the reader will, I apprehend, be contented to depaſit 
her there a while, and to look a little after other per- 
ſonages, and particularly poor Jones, whom we have 
left long enough to do penance for his paſt offences, 
which, as is the nature of vice, brought ſufficient 
puniſhment upon him themſelves. CP 
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hf BOOK XII. 
Containing the ſame individual time with the 
former, . 1 
| CHAP. I. 
Shewing what is to be deemed plagiariſm ina 

modern Author, and what is to be conſidered 
as a lawful prize. ; 


5 | HE learned reader muſt have obſerved, that 
in the courſe of this mighty work, I have 
often tranſlated paſſages out of the beſt ancient Au- 
thors, without quoting the original, or without taking 
the leaſt notice of the book from whence they were 
borrowed. 1 2 2 85 
This conduct in writing is placed in a very proper 
light by the ingenious Abbe * , In bis preface 
to his Mythology, a work of great erudition, and of 
equal judgment: It will be eaſy,” ſays he, 5 4 
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the reader to obſerve, that hahe frequeritly bad, 


greater regard to hitn, than to my own reputation: 
« for an Authbr certainly pays him a conſiderable 


« compliment, when for his ſake he ſuppreſſes learn- 


ed 8 that come in his way, and which 


« would have coſt him but fie bare trouble of tran- 


© {cribing,” | 


To fill up a work with theſe ſcraps may indeed be 
conſidered as a downright cheat '6n the learned world, 
who are by ſuch means impoſed upon to buy a ſecond 
time in fragments and by retail what they have al- 
ready in groſs, if not in their memories, upon their 
ſhelves; arid it is ſtill more crvel upon the illiterate, 
who are drawn in to pay for what is of no manner of 
uſe to them. A writer who intermixes great quanti- 
ty of Greek and Latin with his Works, deals by the 
ladies and fine gentlemen in the fame paultry manner 
with which they are treated by the auttioneers, who 
often endeavour ſo to confound and mix up their lors, 
that, in order to purchaſe the commodity you want, 
you are obliged at the fame time to purchaſe” that 
which will do you no fervice, © 
And yet as there is no conduct fo fair and diſin- 
tereſted, but that it may be miſunderſtood by igno- 
rance, and miſrepreſented by malice, I have been 
ſometimes tempted to preſerve my own tion, 
at the expence of my reader, and to tranſcribe the oxĩ- 
ginal, or at leaſt to quote chapter and verſe, when- 
ever I have made uſe either of the thought or ex- 
preſſion of another, I am indeed in ſome doubt that 
J have often ſuffered by the contrary method; and 
that by ſuppreſſing the original Author's name, I 

have been rather fuſpedted of plagiariſm, than re- 
BE ET 17 | 
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uted-to aft from the amiable motive above afligned 
by that juſtly celebrated Frenchman, , ......, 
Now to obviate all ſich imputations for the future, 
Ido here confeſs and juſtify the fact. The ancients 
may be conſidered as a rich common, where every 
erſon who hath the ſmalleſt tenement in Parnaſſus 
Pach a free right to fatten his muſe. Or, to place 
it in a clearer light, we moderns are to the ancients 
What the poor are to the rich. By the poor here [ 
mean that large and venerable body which, in En- 
gliſh, we call the mob. Now, whoever hath had the 
honour to be admitted to any degree of intimacy with 
this mob, muſt well kgow 65 it is one of their eſſa · 
bliſhed maxims to plunder and pillage their rich neigb. 
bours without any reluQtance; and that this is held 
to be neither ſin nor ſhame among them. And ſo 
- conſtantly do they abide and act by this maxim, that 
in every pariſh almoſt in the kingdom, there is 2 
kind of confederacy ever carrying on againſt a cer 
tain perſon of opulence called the ſquire, whoſe pro- 
Perry is conſidered as free-booty by all his poor neigh 


bours; who, as they conclude that there is no man» 


ner of guile in ſueh depredations, look upon it asa 
point of honour and moral obligation to conceal and 
to preſerve each other from puniſhment on all ſuch 
In like manner are the ancients, fuch as Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and the reſt, to be eſteemed 
among us writers, as ſo many wealthy, ſquires, from 
whom we, the poor of Parnaſſus, ee den 
morial cuſtom of taking whatever we can come at 
This liberty J demand, and this I am as ready to allow 
again to my poor-neighbours in their turn, Al! 


* 
33 
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profeſs, and all I require of my brethren, is to main: 
| 3 — Londen ourſelves; which 
the mob ſhew ito one another. To ſteal from one ano. 
| ther, is indeed highly criminal and indecent; ſor this 
may be ſtrictly ſtiled defrauding the poor (ſometimes 
perhaps thoſe who are pooter than ourſelves). or , to 
| ſee it under the moſt opprohrious colours, robbing 
hben a tae) at 
| | Since, therefore, upon the ſtricteſt examination, my 
| own conſcience cannot lay any ſuch pitiful theſt to 
my charge, I am' contented-to plead guilty to the fors 
mer accuſation; nor ſhall I ever ſcruple to take to 
myſelf any paſſage which I ſhall-find in an ancient 
author to my purpoſe; without ſetting down the name 
of the author from whencevit was taken. Nay, I ab- 
ſolutely claim a property in all ſuch ſentiments the 
moment they are tranſcribell into my writings, andi 
expect all readers henceforwards to regard them as 
purely and entirely my own;- This claim however 1 
deſire to be allowed mę only on condition that I pre- 
{ ſerve ſtrict honeſty towards my poor brethren, fflom 
vom, if ever I borrowany of. that little of which-they 
are poſſeſſed, I ſhall never fail to put their mark upon 
tt, that it may be at all times ready to be reſtoted to 
| the right wie. i, nee 

{ The omiſſion of this was highly blamęable in one 
| Mr. Moore, who having formerly borrowed fome lines 
| of Pope and company, took the liberty to tranſeribe 
| fix of them into his play of the Rival Modes; Mr. 
Pope however very luckily found them in the ſaid play, 
and laying violent hands on his on property, tranſ-- 
| ferred it back again into his own works; and for 
2 further puniſhment, impriſoned the faid Moore in 
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che loathſome dungeon of the Dunciad, . where his 

unhappy memory now remains, and eternally: will re. 

main, ing i he pre rnd. e 
ran trade SIN 
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In ch, though the 'ſquire Fe? riot fired ki 
Ko ſomething i rs found, which PRES. an 
end to his purſuit. 


THE hiſtory no returns to. e — 
hence we © Choll firſt trace the footſteps of ſquim Wn 
| Weſtern; for as he will ſoon A eepen en 3 
we ſhall have then full leiſure tuattend our hera WA 
| The reader may be pleaſed to remember, thatthe 
faid * ſquire dep od make 4 inn in great fury, and 
in that fury he purſued his daughter. The: hoſter 
having informed bim that ſhe had croſſed the Severn, 
be likewiſe paſt that river with his equipage, and rod 
full ſpeed, vowing the utmoſt vengeance againſt pou 
MW ha, if he ſhould but overtake her. 

Te had not gone far before he arrived at a cu 
way. Here he called a ſhort council of war, in which 
after hearing different opinions, he at laſt gave tit 
direction of his purſuit to eme ae are dire 
into the Worceſter road. 

In this road he lad de: tw 6 mes lobe 
he began to bemoan himſelf. moſt bitterly, ſrequeni 
crying out: What pity is it! Sure never was 10 
* unlucky a dog as myſelf? and chen ene a 
voller of oaths and execrations. 

T be parſon attempted to adminiſter a to lin 


on one occaſion; * W not, Sir, ſays he, ws" 


 &- 


- 
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| « choſe-without hope. Howbeit we have not yetbeen 


WS * ficigated. with her journey, and will tarry in ſome 
and in that caſe in all moral certainty, you will ve- 


y briefly be compos voti: eee 
AS * Pogh' D—n the ſlut, anſwered the ſquire, I 
am lamenting the loſs. of fo fine a morning for hunt. 
ing. It is confounded hard to joſe one of the beſt 
( ſcening days in all appearance, which hath been this 
cſeaſon, and eſpecially after ſo long a froſt. 
Whether fortune, who now and then ſhews ſome 
compaſſion in her wantoneſt tricks, might not take 
Wpity of the ſquire; and as ſhe had determined not to 
make him amends ſome other way? I will nor aſſert; 
but he had hardly uttered the words juſt before com- 


2 | 1 a pack of hounds began to open cheir melodious 
hbröoats at a ſmall diſtance from them, which the 
quires horſe and his rider both perceiving, : both 


is © She's gone, ſbe's gone! Damn me/if ſheis 
ue needed it, having indeed the ſame inclination 


Ing into a corn- field, rode directly towards the hounds, 
ich much hallowing and hooping, While the poor 
prion, bleſſing himſelf, brought up the rear. 

Thus fable reports that the fair Grimalkin, whom 
Venus, at the deſire of a paſſionate lover, converted 


| + able to overtake young madam, we may account 
| + it ſome good fortune, that we have hitherto-traced 
Ws * her courſe aright. Peradventure ſhe will ſoon be 


Wmemorated, and two or three oaths at their heels, 


neldliately pricked up their ears, and the 'quire 


1 5 from 


* 


inn, in order to renovatèe her corporeal functions; 


et him. overtake his daughter, might not reſolve to 


ot gone! inſtantly clapped ſpurs to the beaſſ, Wb 
wich his maſter; and now the whole company croß 
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from a cat into a fine woman, no ſooner perceived a 
mouſe, than mindful of her former ſport, and ſtil! 
retaining her priſtine nature, ſhe leapt from the bed 

of her huſ band to purſue the little animal. 
- What are we to underſtand by this? Not that the 
bride was diſpleaſed with the embraces of her amorous 
bridegroom; for though ſome have remarked that catʒ 
are ſubject to ingratitude; yet women and cats too 
will be pleaſed and purr on certain occaſions. The 
trutli is, at the ſagacious Sir Roger IEſtrange ob- 
ſerves, in his deep reflections, that, if we ſhut na- 
ture out at the door, ſhe will come in at the window; 
and that puſs, though a madam, will be a mouſer 
Mill” In the fame manner we are not to atraign the 
ſquire of any want of love for his daughter; for in 
reality he had a great deal: we are only to conſider 
that he was a ſquire and a ſportſman, and then we 
may apply the fable to him, and the judicious reflec- 


tions likewiſe. | 


The hounds ran very hard, as it is called, and the 
ſquire purſued over hedge and ditch with all his uſual 
vociferation and alacrity, and with all his uſual plea- 
ſure; nor did the thoughts of Sophia ever once in. 
trude themſelves to allay the ſatisfaction he enjoyed 
in the chace, which he ſaid was one of the fineſt he 
ever faw, and which he ſwore was very well wor 
going fifty miles for. As the ſquire forgot hi- daugh- 
ter, the ſervants, we may eaſily believe, forgot their 
miſtreſs; and the parſon, after having expreſſed much 
aſtoniſhment in Latin to himſelf, ar length likewiſe 
abandoned all farther thoughts of the young lady, 
and, jogging on at a diſtance behind, began to meditate 


94.4 * 4 
* o 
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portion of doctrine for the enſuing Sunday. Tbe 
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The {quire, who owned,,the hounds ws, highly 
pleaſed. with the arrival of his brother ſquĩre and 
ſportſman; for all men approve merit in their own 
way, and no man was more expert in the field than 
Mr. Weſtern, nor did any other better know how to 
encourage the dogs with his voice, and to animate 
the hunt with his hol [la. e 
| Sportſmen, in the warmth of a chace, are too much 
engaged to attend to any manner of ceremony; nay, 
even to the offices of humanity: for, if any of them 
meet with an accident by tumbling into a ditch; or 
into a river, the reſt paſs on regardleſs, and generally 
leave him to his fate; during this time, therefore, 
the two ſquires, though often cloſe to each other, 
interchanged not a ſingle word. The maſter of the 
hunt, however, often faw and approved the great 
judgment of the ſtranger in drawing the dogs when 


they were at a fault, and hence conceived a very high 4 


opinion of his underſtanding, as the number of his 
attendants inſpired no · ſmall reverence to his quality. 
As ſoon therefore as the ſport was ended by the death 
of the little animal which, had occaſioned it, the two 
ſquires met, and, in all ſquire · like greeting, faluted 
each other. FCC 
The converſation was entertaining enough, and 
what me may perhaps relate in an appendix, or on 
ſome other occaſion; but, as it nowiſe concerns this 
| hiſtory, we cannot prevail on ourſelves to give it 2 
place here. It concluded with a ſecond chace, and 
that with an invitation to dinner, This, being ac- 
cepted, was followed by a hearty bout of drinking, 
 vwhich ended in as hearty a nap on the part of ſquire 
Weſtern, 5 1 


Our 
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natch either for 


\ 


his hoſt, or for parſon Supple, at his cups that et 


ing; for which the violent fatigue of mind as well 


9 | 


as body, that he had undergone, may very well ac. | 
count, without the leaſt derogation from his honour, ' 


He was indeed, according to the vulgar phraſe, whiſ: 


tled-drunk; for, before he had ſwallowed” the third | 
bottle, he became fo entirely overpowered, that, 
though he was not carried off to bed till long aſter, 
the parſon conſidered him as abſent, and, having ac· 


quainted the other ſquire with all relating to Sophia, 
he obtained his promiſe of ſeconding thoſe 'argu- 
ments, which he intended i urge the next morning 


No ſooner therefore had the good ſquire ſhaken | 


off his evening, and began to call for his morning 
draught, and to ſummon his hof ſes in order to renew 


his purſuit, than Mr. Supple began his diſſuaſives, which 


the hoſt ſo ſtrongly ſeconded, that they at lengtł pre: 


vatled, and Mr. Weſtern agreed to return home, being 
ptincipally moved by one argument, viz. that he 
knew not which way to go, and 1 probably be 


riding farther from his daughter inſtead: of towards 
her. He then took leave of his brother ſportſman, 


and, expreſſing great joy that the froſt was broken, 


(Which might perhaps be no ſmall motive to his haf 
tening home), ſet forward, or rather backwards, for 
Somerſet- hire; but not before he had firſt diſpatched 


part of his retinue in queſt of his daughter, after 


whom he likewiſe ſent a volley of the moſt bitter ex 
ecrations which he could invent. 
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The departure of Jones from Upton, with 


what paſt between hum and Partridge f o 
the road. nne ee „ 


1 A T length we are once more come to our hero; 


and, to ſay truth, we have been obliged to part 


with him ſo long, that, conſidering the condition in 
| which we left him, I apprehend many of our readers 
| have concluded we intended to abandon him for ever; 
| he being at preſent in that ſituation, in which pru- 
| dent people uſually deſiſt from enquiring any farther - | 
after their friends, leaſt they ſhould be ſhocked by 


7 


hearing ſuch friends had hanged themſelves. 


But, in reality, if we have not all the virtues, I 
| will boldly ſay, neither have we all the vices of a pru- 
dent character; and, though it is not eaſy to conceive 
| circumſtances much more miſerable than thoſe. of 
poor Jones at preſent, we ſhall return to him, and 


attend upon him with the ſame diligence, as it he 


was wantoning in the brighteſt beams of fortune, 


Mr. Jones then, and his companion Partridge, left 
| the inn a few minutes after the departure of ſquire 
| Weſtern, and purſued the ſame road on foot; for the 


hoſtler told them, that no horſes were by any means to 
be at that time procured at Upton. On they marched 
with heavy hearts; for though their diſquiet pro- 
ceeded from very different reaſons, yet diſpleaſed they 


Were both; and, if Jones ſighed bitterly, Partridge 


grunted altogether as ſadly at every ſter. 
When they came to the ls where the ſquire ; 
had ſtopt to take counlel, Jones ſtopt likewiſe, and, 


| turning to Partridge, aſked his opinion which track. 


they | 
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they ſhould purſue. . Ah, Sit, adfivered Partri | 
© Iwiſh your honourWould follow my advice.” * Why 


© myſelf— No, let me blame thee. D— nation ſeine 


for mercy, vowing he had meant no harm— when 


prehenſion of it had almoſt effefted. 


would be very apt to ſkip it entirely over, we * 


a9 nns R Wremen THAT I un i 1,4 be Foo 
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* ſhould I not?” replied Jones, for it is now indi- 
* ferent to me whither I go, or what becomes of me? 
My advice then, faid Partridge, * is, that you im- 
© mediately face about and return home: fe who, 
© that hath ſuch a home to return to as. your honour 
would travel thus about the country like à vage- 
* bond? I aſk pardon, ſed vox ea. ſola reperta eſt 

Alas! cries Jones, I have no home to return 
© toz— but, if my friend, my father would receive 
me, could I bear the country from which Sophia is 
© lown— Cruel Sophia! Cruel! No. Let me blame 


« thee, fool, blockhead! thou haſt undone me, and 
I will tear thy foul from thy body.—— Ar which | 
words he laid violent hands on the collar of poor Par- 
ridge, and ſhook him more heartily than an ague ft, 


£ 


or his own fears had ever done before. _ 
Partridge fell trembling on his knees, and begged 


Jones, after ſtaring wildly on him for a moment, 

uitted his hold, and diſcharged a rage on himſel 
that, had it fallen on the other, would certainly have 
put an end to his being, which indeed the very ap- 


We would beſtow ſome pains here in mmutely de- 
ſcribing all the mad pranks which Jones played on 
this occaſion, could we be well aſſured that the reader. 
would take the ſame pains in peruſing them; but as we ny 
are apprehenſive that, after all the labour which we 
ſhould employ in painting this ſcene, the faid 'Teader 
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from this reaſon alone, often done great violence to 
| the luxutiance of our gefiius, and have left many ex- 
 cellent deſcriptions out of our work, which would 
W otherwiſe have been in it. And this ſuſpicion, to be 
W Honeſt, ariſes, as is generally the caſe, from our owe 
wicked heart: for we have, ourſelves, been vety of- 


W through the papers of voluminous hiſtorians, 
_ Suffice it then ſimply to ſay, that Jones, after hav- 
ing played the part of a madman for many minutes, 
came by degrees to himſelf; which no ſooner hap: 
| pened, than, turning to Partridge, he very ear 
| begged his pardon for the attack he had made on- 


| by deſiring him never to mention his return again; 
| for he was reſolved never to ſee that country any 


| | Patridge eaſily forgave, and faithfully promiſed to 


| Jones very briſkly cried out: Since it is abſol 
| © impoſſible for me to purſue any farther the ſteps of 
| * my angel— I will purſue thoſe of glory. Come on, 
| © my brave lad, now for the army — It is a glorious 
| © cauſe and I would willingly facrifice my life in it, 
even though it was worth my preſerving.” And, fo 
| faying, he immediately ſtruck into the different road 
from that which the ſquire had taken, and, by mere 
| chance, purſued the very fame through which Sophia 
had before paſſed. * A 
= Our travellers now marched a full mile, without 
| ſpeaking a ſyllable to each other, though Jones in- 


—-: OT Oe 


tridge, 


ved ourſelves that trouble. Ib ſay the truth, we have, 


ten moſt hotridly given to jumping, as we haye run 


him in the violence of his paſſion; but concluded, 


| obey the injunction now laid upon him; And then | 


| deed muttered many things to himſelf, As to Par- 
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tridge, he was profoundly ſilent: for he was not per- 
3 I (hee his former fright _ | 
ſides, he had apprehenſions of provoking his friend to 
a ſecond fit of wrath; eſpecially as he now began to 
entertain a conceit, which may not perhaps create 
any great wonder in the reader. In ſhort, he began 
now to ſuſpect, that Jones was abſolutely, out of his 


At length Jones, being weary of ſoliloquy, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to his 3 and blamed him 


for his taciturnity: for which the poor man very 


honeſtly accounted, from his fear of giving offence, 
And now, this fear being pretty well removed by. the 
moſt abſolute promiſes of indemnity, Partridge again 
took the bridle from his tongue; which perhaps te- 
joiced no leſs at regaining its liberty, than a young 
colt, when the bridle is ſlipt from his neck, and he is. 
turned looſe into the paſtures, Ts 
As Partridge was inhibited from that topic which 
would at firſt have ſuggeſted itſelf, he fell upon that 
which was next uppermoſt in his mind, namely, the 
Man of the Hill. Certainly, Sir, fays he, that 
© could never be a man, who dreſſes himſelf, and | 
lives after ſuch a ſtrange manner, and.ſo unlike i 
other folks. Beſides, his diet, as the old woman 
told me, is chiefly upon herbs, which is a fitter food 
« forahorſe than a Chriſtian; nay, the landlord at Upton 
* ſays, that the neighbours thereabouts have very fear- 
ful notions about him. It runs ſtrangely in my head, 
that it muſt have been ſome ſpirit, who perhaps 
* might be ſent to forewarn us: and who knows, þut 
all that matter which he told us, of his going 40 
« fight, and of his being taken priſoner, * 


intended as a warning to us, conſidering 


ringing of be 
Ig EY ground? there will be an end of poor Patteid- 


great danger he was in of heing n might be 

what we 
are going about: beſides, I dreamt of nothingal laſt 
night, but of fighting; and methought the blood ran 
out of my noſe, as liquor out of a tap. Indeed, Sir, 


2 inſandum, regina, Jubes renovate dolorem? ' © 

Thy y ſtory, 1 Partridp , anſwered Jones, *is almoſt. 
as ill pe as thy I tin. Nothing can be more 
likely to happen than death to men who go into bat. 
| © tle. Perhaps we ſhall both fall in it, and what 


then?“ * What then! replied Partridge: Why then 


there is an end of us, is there not? t Jam gone, 
all is over With me. What matters the cauſe to me, 


or who gets the victory, if I am killed? 1 ſhall ne- 
ver enjoy 10 advantage from it. What are all the 
ls, and bonfires, to one that is fix foot 


* And.an end of poor Partridge,” cries Jones, 


| « ies muſt be one time or other. If you love Latin, 


1 will repeat you ſome fine lines out of . 


which wotild inſpire courage into a N PE 


*" 
+ $ * 


Dulce et decorum eſt pro patria mori. 
Mors & fugacem perſequitur virum 1 . 5 
19 8 parcit imbellis juventæ r 

Haplitibus, timidoque tergo. A1 * 


© I wich y you would conſtrue them, cries s Partridg ; 
ſor Horace is a hard autor, and 1 cannot unders 


| ſtand as you repeat them. 


* I will repeat you a bad! imitation, or rather para- . 
* phraſe of my own, faid Inn C * Jem bur an 


indifferent poet. 
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Who would not die in his dear country's cauſe? 
Since, if baſe fear his daſtard ſtep withdras, 
ᷓrom death he cannot fly. One commòn grave 
EReceives, at laſt, the coward and the brave. 


That's very certain, cries Partridge. *. Ay, ſure 
Mors omnibus communis: but there is a great dif 
* ference between dying in one's bed a great many 
J years hence, like a good Chriſtian, with all our 
friends crying about us, and being ſhot to day or 
© to-morrow, like a mad- dog; or perhaps hacked 
in twenty pieces with a ſword, and that too beſor 
© we have repented of all our fins. O Lord, have 
© mercy upon us! to be ſure, the ſoldiers are a 
wicked kind of people. I never loved to have any 
© thing to do with them. I could hardly bring my: 
</ ſelf ever to look upon them as Chriſtians. *_ There! 
is nothing but curting and ſwearing among them, 
I wiſh your honour would repent: I heartily wiſh 
you would repent, before it is too late, and not 
think of going among them. Evil communication 
corrupts good manners. That is my principal res- 
© ſon. For, as for that matter, I am no more afraid 
than another man, not I, as to matter of that. | 
know all human fleſh muſt die; but yet a mn 
may live many yars for all that. Why I am? 
middle-aged man now, and yet I may live a grei 
© number of years. I have read of ſeveral who' have 
lived to be above a hundred, and ſome 4 greit 
deal above a hundred. Not that I hope, I mea 
that I promiſe myſelf, to live to any ſuch age ® 
that neither — But, if it be only to eight) 0 
* ninety, Heaven be praiſed, that is a gr 1 7 | 
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- The adventure of: a 1 2 1 5 = 
sr as ; Partridg e bad uttered that good and bu 


_ doftrine, with which the laſt e concluded, 


a ſeyere rebuke „Kay ing: ; Every pariſh 


who & really a Chriſhan, abſtain from relieving | one 
© of his brethren in ſuch à miſerable condition? And 


at the fame time, putting his hand 4 il 25 * ay 
BOT the poor object a Chilling, : 


, Maſter,” cries the fellow, Aer inks I 0 1 z 


Baye a, curious thing here in my pocket; which 1 


c found about two miles off, , if your worſhip will pleaſe * 
* to big: it. 1 ſhould not Venture to pull it out to e- 


« FF one; but, as you are ſo good a © Pr. 
© and fo kind to the pbor, you won't fuſpe& a man 
He then 


0 of being a thief only ka he is poor. 


pulled out a little gilt e and delivered i it 


into the hand of Jones. 1 Sa SL 


Juones preſently opened i it, Feds 1850 RW "hat : 

be felt), faw inthe firſt page the words Sophia: Weſtern, 
- written by her own fair hand. He no ſooner read the 
name, than he preſt it cloſe to his lips: nor could he 


e into ſome "5 frantic raptures, . 5 


VE. : 
” ht to keep their en poor. Jones then fell 
alavghin and aſked Partridge: if he was, not ar 
Named, with ſo müch charity i in his mouth, to 
« oh no- charity! in his beatt. Your religion, A5 N 
he, « ſerves you only for an excuſe for your fault, ; 
but i is no incentive to your virtue... Can any f Nan, 


they, arrived at another croſ5- way, when a Jamefellow | 
aſked them for alms; upon which Partridge 


, 
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LI Ne company; but perhaps theſe very rap» 
cures: made him forget ho; was not alone. | 

While Jones was kifling and mumbling the book, 
as if he had an excellent brown buttered cruſt in his 
mouth, or as if he had really been a book wWOrm, or an 
author, who had nothing ak eat but his own works, 
a piece of paper fell from its leaves to the ground, 
which Partridge took up, and delivered to Jones, 
ho preſently perceived it to be a bank- bill. It was 
indeed the very bill which Weſtern had given his 
daughter ahe night before her departure; and a.Jew 

would have jumped to purchaſe * it a tive £ billings leſs 
than 100 l. | 
The eyes of Partridge ſacked « ar aki news, "a 
Jones now proclaimed aloud; and fo did (though - 
with ſomewhat a different aſpec), thoſe of the poor 
{ fellow ho had found the book; and who (I hope 
from a principle of honeſty), had never opened itz 
but we ſhould not deal — by the reader, if we 
omitted to inform him of a circumſtance, which may 
be here a rie e 75 that the: elan, could 
not read. 
- Jones, ite had felt Wb ts pure joy 450 7 
port from the finding the book, was affected with a 
mixture of concern at thisnew diſcovery; for his ima- 
gination inſtantly ſuggeſted to him, that the owner of 
the bill might poſſibly want it, before he ſhould be 
able to convey it to her. He then acquainted the 
finder, that he knew the Iady to whom the book be- 
| longed, and would api to find her out asf Qon 
as poſſible, and return it to her. 

The pocket- book was a late preſent from Mrs. We: 
tern enn it t had call five and rwenty ſhillings, 

"19459 „ having 
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having been bought of a celebrated toyman; 3; but che 


real value of the ſilver, which it contained in its elaſp, 


was about 18 d. and that price the ſaid toyman, as 
it was altogether as good as when it firſt iſſued from 


his hop, would now have given for it. A prudent 
perſon would, however, have taken pr P roper advantage 


of the 1gnorance of this fellow; and would not Bp 
offered more than a ſhilling,” or perhaps ſirpence for 
it; nay, ſome perhaps would have given nothing, and 
left the fellow: to his action of trover, which ſome 
Jearned ſerjeants may doubt whether he en under 


theſe circumſtances, havè maintained. 


Jones, on the contrary, whoſe character was angle 
outlide of generoſity, and may perhaps not very un- 
juſtly have been ſuſpected of extravagance, without 
any hefitation, gave a guinea in exchange for the book. 
The poor man, who had not for a Iong time before 


been poſſeſſed of ſo much treaſure, gave Mr. Jones a 
| thouſand thanks, and diſcovered little leſs of tranſport 


in his muſcles, than Jones had before ſhewn, an 
he had firſt read the name of Sophia Weltern. 


The fellow ver, readily agreed to attend our tra- 


vellers to the place where he had found the pocket- 


book. Together, therefore, they proceeded direGily 


_ thither, but not ſo faſt as Mr. Jones deſired; for his 


guide unfortunately happened to be lame, and could 


not poſſibly travel faſter than a mile an hour. As this 


place, therefore, was at about three miles diſtance, 
though the fellow had ſaid othe . viſe, the reader need 
not be acquainted how long they were in walking it. 
Jones opened the book a hundred times during their 
walk, kiſſed it as often, talked much to himſelf, and 
very liede to Mis W ates At all which the guide 
25 erxpreſt 
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expreſt ſome ſigns of aſtoniſhment to Partridge; 'who 


more than once ſhook his head, and cry dd: Poor gent- | 


leman! orandum: eſt ut ſit mens ſana in corpore ſano. 
At length they arrived at the very ſpot where So- 
phia unhappily dropt the pocket · book, and where the 
fellow had as happily found it. Here Jones offered 
to take leave of his guide, and to improve his pace; 
but the fellow, in whom that violent ſurprize and joy, 


which the firſt -2ceipt of the guinea had occaſioned; 
was now conſiderably abated, and who had now had 
ſufficient time to recolle& himſelf, put on a diſcon- 


tented look, and, | ſcratching his head, ſaid: He 
* hoped his worſhip would give him ſomething more. 
« Your worſhip,” ſaid he, will, IL hope, take it into 
your conſideration, that if I had not been honeſt 1 

© might have kept the whole. And indeed this he 
reader muſt confeſs to have been true. If the paper 


< there,” ſaid he, be worth 100 l. I am ſure the find - 


ing it deſerves more than a guinea. Beſides, ſup- 


poſe your worſhip ſhould never ſee the lady, norgive 


it hat and though your worſhip looks and tales 


very much like a gentleman, yet I have only»4your - 
© worſhip's' bare word: and certainly, if the right 
1 owner bent to be found, it all belongs to the firſt 


finder. Thope your worſhip will conſidet of all theſe 


matters. I am but a poor man, and therefore don't 
geſire to have all; but it is but reaſonable I ſhould 


have my ſhare. Vour worſhip looks like a good 


man, and, I hope, will conſider my honeſty; for I 


might have kept every farthing, and nobody ever 


the wiſer.” + I promiſe” thee, upon my honour,” 
cries Jones, that I know the wight owner, and will 
reſtore it to her. Nay, your, worſhip,” anſwered 
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the fellow, may do as you pleaſe: as to that: if you 
will but give me my ſhare, that is, one half of the 
© money, your honour may keep the reſt yourſelf if 
*. you pleaſe;” and concluded with ſwearing by a very 
vehement oath, * that he would never mention a ſy 
able of it to any man living. 
Lookee, friend, cries. Jones, the right owner 
hall certainly have again all that ſhe loſt; and, as 
for any further gratuity, I really cannot give it you 
© at preſent; but let me know your name, and where 
© you live, and it is more than poſlible, you may here. 
after have further reaſon to rejoice at this morning's 
eh blown throw dt fog th 
I don't know what you mean by venture, cries 
the fellow; it ſeems, Imuſt venture whether you will 
return the lady her money or no: but I hope your 
_ © worſhip will conſider — * Come, come, faid Par- 
tridge, tell his honour: your name, and where you 
may be found; I warrant you will never repent hav- 
ing put the money into his hands. The fellow, ſee- 
ing no hopes of recovering the poſſeſſion of the poc- 
ket· book, at laſt complied in giving in his name and 
place of abode, which Jones writ upon a piece of 
paper with the pencil of Sophia; and then, placing 
» the paper in the ſame page where ſhe had writ her 
| name, he cried out: There, friend, you are the 
|  * happieſt man alive; I have joined your name to 
| that of an angel. I don't know any thing about 
. angels, anſwered the fellow; but I wiſh you 
| would give me a little more money, or elſe return 
me the pocket- book. Partridge now waxed. wroth: 
he called the poor cripple by ſeveral vile and oppro- 
brious names and was abſolutely proceeding to _ 


7 
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| him, but Jones would not ſuffer any ſuch thi 


4 e müder, as well as other ON": L es 


tunity of ſhewing his hone | 
above three miles, when Partridge, heing unable mY = 


now, telling the fellow he would certainly find ſome 


opportunity of ſerving him, Mr. Jones 2 as faſt 


as his heels would carry him; and Partridge, into 
whom the thoughts of the hundred pound 1 infit- 
ſed new ſpirits, followed his leader; while the man, 
who was obliged to ſtay behind, fell to curſing them 


both, — Tg. wi «ſor had they, a 


*, ſent me to charity-ſchool to learn to write and read 
and caſt account, I ſhould have known che value al 


CHAP. V. 1 > 
containing more adventures which Bro baue 
and his companion met on the road. 
O R travellers now walked ſo faſt, that they bad | 


very little time or breath-for converſation; Jones 
meditating all the way on Sophia, and Partridge on the 


bank-bill, which, though it gave him ſome pleaſure, 


cauſed him at the ſame time to repine at fortune, which, 
in all his walks, had never on ven him ſuch an oppor- 


They had proceeded 


longer tokeep up with Jones, called to him, and begged 
him a little to ſlacken his pace; with this he was the 

more ready to comply, as he had for ſome time loſt the 
footſteps of the horſes, which the thaw had enabled 


him to trace for ſeveral miles, and he was now upon 


a wide common wh were ſeveral roads. 
He here therefore ſtopt to conſider which of theſe 


roads he ſhould purſue, when on a ſudden they heard 
the noiſe fv ow at. no- great Ae. 
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This Tound' preſently alarmed the fears of Partridge, 
and he cried out: Lord have mercy upon us all; they 
© are certainly a- co ming! Who is coming? cries 
| Jones ; for fear had long ſince given place to ſofter ideas 
In his mind; and, finee his adventure with the lame 
man, he had been totally intent on purſuing Sophia, 
without entertaining one thought of en enemy. Who! 
cries Partridge, * why the rebels: but why ſhould T 
cill them rebels? they may be very honeſt gentlemen, 
for any thing I know to the contrary.” The devil take 
him that affronts them, I ſay. I am ſure, if they have 
nothing to ſay to me, I will have nothing to ſay to 
them but in a civil way. For Heaven's ſake, Sir, 
4. don't affront them if they ſhould come, and perhaps 
© they may do us no harm; but would it not be the 
. a e to creep into ſome of yonder buſ hes till 
© they are gone by? What can two unarmed men do 
1 _ © perhaps againſt fifty thouſand? Certainly nobody but 
q * a madman; I hope your honour 'is not offended; 
but certainly no man who hath mens ſana in corpore 
fſano. Here Jones interrupted this torrent of elu- 
quence, which fear had inſpired, ſaying: That by the 
drum he perceived they were near ſome town. He 
then made dire@ty towards the place whence the noiſe 
proceeded, bidding Partridge, * take courage, for that 
© he would lead him into no danger; and adding, it 
© was impoſſible the rebels ſhould be ſo near. 
Pattridge was alittle comforted with this laſt aſſu- 
rance; and, though he would gore gladly have gone 
the contrary way, he follow Mis leader; his heart 
beating time, but not after the manner of heroes, to the 
muſic of the drum, which ceaſed not till they had tra- 
verſed the common, and — 
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Jones no ſooner looked up than he plainly perceive 
what it was which Partridge had thus miſtaken: Par- 
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And nom Partridge, who kept even pace with Jones, 


diſcovered ſomething painted flying in the air; a very 


ſew yards before him; which fancying to be the colours 
of the enemy, he fell a bellowing: O lord, Sir, here 


they are; there is the crown and coffin, Oh lord 
„J never ſaw any thing ſo terrible; and we are with. 
in gun - ſhot of them alreadm7/ 


. o 
Ne 


tridge, ſays he, I fancy you will be able to engage 


this whole army yourſelf; for by the colours I guebs 


what the drum was which we heard before, and 


© which beats up for recruits to a puppet-ſhow,” * 


A puppet - how, anſwered Partridge, with moſt \ b-” 
eager tranſport. *And is it really no more than that? 
I love a puppet-ſhow of all the paſtimes upon earth. 


© Do, good Sir, let us tarry and ſee it, Belides I am 


„quite famiſhed to death; for it is now almoſt dark, 
and I have not eat a morſel ſince three o'clock in 
the morning. 7 yt” 


They now arrived at an inn, or indeed an alehouſe, 


where Jones was prevailed upon to ſtop, the rather 


as he had no longer any aſſurance of being in the road 


he deſired. They walked both directly into the kitchen, 
where Jones began to inquire if no ladies had paſſed 
that way in the morning, and Partridge as eagerly exa- 


mined into the ſtate of their proviſions; and indeed his 


enquiry met with the better ſucceſs; for Jones could 
not hear news of Sophia; but Partridge, to his great 
ſatisfaction, found good reaſon to expect very ſhortly 
the agreeable ſight of an excellent ſmoking diſh of 
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In ſtrong and healchy conſtications love lach a very 


different eit from what it cauſes in the puny part of 


the ſpecies, In the latter it generally deſtroys all that 


which tends towards the conſervation of the in- 
dividual: bur in the former, though it often induces 
forgetfulneſs, and a neglett of food, as well as of every 
thing elſe; yet place a good piece of well-powdered 


buttock before a hungry lover, and he ſeldom fails very 


handſomely to play his part. Thus it happened in the 
preſent caſe; for though Jones perhaps wanted a 
prompter, and might have travelled much farther, had 
1 been alone, with an empty ſtomach; yet no ſooner 
did he fit down to the bacon and eggs, than he fell to 
as heartily and voraciouſly as Partridge himſelf. 
Before our travellers had finiſhed their dinner, night 
came on, and as the moon was now paſt the full, it was 
| extremely dark. Partridgetherefore prevailed on Jones 
to ſtay and ſee the puppet- how, which was juſt going 
to begin, and to which they were very eagerly invited 
by the maſter of the ſaid ſhow, who declared that his 
figures were the fineſt which the world had ever pro- 
duced, and that they had given great farisfaQtion to al 
ms quality i in every town in England. - © 
I The puppet-ſhow was performed with great regu- 
laxity and decency. It was called the fine and ſerious 
part of the Provoked Huſband; and it was indeed a 
very grave and ſolemn entertainment, without any low 
wit or humour, or jeſts; or, to do it no more than 
juſtice, without any thing which could provoke a 
laugh. The audience were all highly pleaſed. A 
grave matron told the maſter ſhe would bring her two 
daughters the next night, as he did not ſhew any ſtuff; 


and an * s clerk and an EIT, both de- 
b i clared, 
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clared, that the characters of lor and lady Townley 
were well preſerved; and highly ir vature. 1 
likewiſe concurred with this opn]Mponui. 
The maſter was ſo highly Sad with cheſe encomi- 
ums, that he could not refrain from adding ſome more 
of his own. He ſaid: The preſent age was not im- 
proved in any thing ſo much as in their puppet- hows; 
which by throwing out Punch and his wife Joan, 
and ſuch idle trumpery, were at laſt brought to be 
da rational entertainment, remember, ſuid he, when 
© I firſt took to the buſineſs, there was a great deal of 
© low ſtuff that did very well to make folks laugh; but 
© was never calculated to improve the morals of young 
people; which certainly ought to be principallyaim- 
ed at in every puppetſhow-” for why may not good 
and inſtructivᷣe leſſons be co this way, as well 
as any other? My figures are as big as the life; and 
they repreſent the life in every particular; and 1 
queſtion not but people riſt from my little: drum 15 
as much improved as they de from the great.“ 1 
would by no means degrade the ingenuity of you¹F᷑ 
profeſſion anſwered Jones, but If have been 
glad to have ſeen my old acquaintance maſter Punch 
© for all that; and ſo far froth improving, I think, 
; by leaving out him and his metry wye Jury, "you 
have ſpoiled your puppetſhow;” ' nn 
The dancer of wires conceived an immediate ud 
high contempt for Jones, from theſe words; and. 
wm —_— dice in his countenance , he replied: 
Sir, that may be your opinion; but 
f L have Lo Staction to 5 the beſt judges differ 
from you, and ĩt is impoſſtble to pleaſe every taſte; 
1 confeſs indeed, ſome of thequality at Bath, two or 
three 
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In ſtrong and healthy conſtitutions love hath a very 
em effect from what it cauſes in the puny part of 
the ſpecies. In the latter it generally deſtroys all that 
appetite which tends towards the conſervation of the in. 
dividual: but in the former, though it often induces 
forgetfulneſs, and aneglett of food, as well as of every 
thing elſe; yet place a. good piece of well-powdered 
{buttock before a hungry lover, and he ſeldom fails very 
handſomely to play his part. Thus it happened in the 
preſent caſe; for though Jones perhaps wanted a 
33 and might have travelled much farther, had 

been alone, with an empty ſtomach; yet no ſooner 
did he fit down to the bacon and eggs, than he fell to 
AS heartily and voraciouſly as Partridge himſelf. 

Before our travellers had finiſhed their dinner, night 
came on, and as the moon was now paſt the full, ir was 
extremely dark. Partridge therefore prevailed on 1] ones 
to ſlay and ſee the puppet-ſhow, which was juſt going 
to begin, and to which they were very eagerly invited 
by the maſter of the ſaid ſhow, who declared that his 
figures were the fineſt which the world had ever pro- 
duced, and that they had given great farisfation to al 
_ the quality i in every town in England. 

The puppet-ſhow was performed with great regu- 
larity and decency. It was called the fine and ſerious 
part of the Provoxed Haſband; and'it was indeed a 
very grave and ſolemn entertainment, without any low 
wit or humour, or jeſts; or, to do it no more than 
juſtice, without any thing which could provoke a 
laugh. The audience were all highly pleafed. A 

grave matron told the maſter ſhe would bring her two 
daughters the next night, as he did not ſhew any ſtuff; 


N 7 an attorney's clerk and an exciſeman, both de- 
15 dlared, 
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clared, that the charäcters of lord and lady Townley , 
were well preſerved, and highly* in nature. en a 
len ib concurred with this opinion. 

The maſter was fo highly elated with theſe encomi- 
ums, that he could not refrain from adding ſome more 
of his own: Hie ſaid: The preſemt age was not im- 

proved in any thing ſo much wh inrheirpupper-ſChows; | 
© which: by throwing out Punch and his wife Joan, 
and ſuch idle trumpery, wee at laft brought to be 
© arationdl entertainment. remember, ſaid he, when 
I firſt took to the buſineB, there was a great deal of 
© low ſtuff that did very well to make folks laugh; but 
vas never calculated to improve the morals of young 
people; which certainly ought to be principallyaim- 

Peep y on principally 
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and inftruQtive leſſons be conveyed this Way as well 
as any other? My figures are as big as the life, and 
they repreſent the life in Every particular; and 1 
queſtion not but people riſt from my little drama 
as much improved as they de from the great!! 1 
would by: no means degrade the ingenuity of your 
profeſſion,” anſwered Jones, but I ſhould havebe oY 
glad-to have ſeen my old acquaintance" maſter Punch 
for all that; and ſo far from improving, T think, 
by leaving out him and his merry wile Joan, you 
© have ſpoiled your puppet- how. Lite 
The dancer of wires conceived an immediate and 
high contempt for Jones, from theſe words; "and, 
with much diſdain in” his countenance, he replied? | 
very probably, Sir, that may be your opinion; but 1 
„ have the faction to know the beſt judges differ 
from you, and it is impoſſible to pleaſe every taſte; 
1 confeſs indeed, ſome of che quality at Bath, two or 
. * rhree 
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© three. years ago, wanted mightily. to bring Punch 
© again upon the ſtage. I believe I loſt ſome money | 
© for not agreeing to-itz, but, let others do, as they will 
© a little matter ſhall never bribe me to degrade my 
© own profeſſion, nor will I eyer willingly. conſent to 
* the ſpoiling the decency and regularity of my ſtage, 
by introducing any ſuch low ſtuff upon it. 
Right, friend, cries the clerk, you are very 
© right, Always avoid what isJow. There are ſeveril 
| js acquaintance. in London, who are reſolved 
*:to drive every thing which is low from the ſtage. 
Nothing can be more proper, cries the exciſeman, 
pulling his pipe from his mouth. I remember, 


added he, (for then I lived with my lord), I was in 
© the ſootman's gallery, the night when this play of 
the Provoked Huſband was acted firſt. There was 

a great deal of low ſtuff in it about a country gen- 
© tleman come up to town to ſtand for parliament- 
man; and there they brought a parcel of his ſer- 
« yants, upon the ſtage, his coachman I remember 
particularly; but the gentlemen in our gallery 
| <.could not bear any thing ſo low 3 and they damned 
lit. Lobſerve, friend, you have left all, that mauer 

out, and you are to be commended for it. HE. 

1% Nay, gentlemen,'., cries Jones, I can never 
8 maintain my opinion againſt ſo manyz 1 deed, if the 
4 generality of his audience. diſlike him, the learned 
f gentleman, who condufts the ſhow, may have done 

very right in diſmiſſing Punch from his ſexvice. 

The maſter of the ſhow then began a ſecond ba- 

rangue, and ſaid much of the — of example 
and how much the inferior part of mankind would 
be deterred from. vice, by obſerving how odious 1 
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was in their ſuperiors; apo unluckily inter- 
rupted by an incident, which, though perhaps We 
| might have omitted it at another time, we d 

i _ 9 at Are but not in this OT: 
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Front ie it may be inferred, „that the beſt 
things are liable to be n, and 
mii. nterpreted. TS 


91 r 
. uproar now grole i in the entry, where 
| my landlady was well cuffing her maid both with 
her fiſt — — She had indeed miſſed the wench 
from her employment, and, after a little ſearch, had 
_ her 5 he d ſtage in company, with 
the ew, all 22 ation mor Y rFoper 
to be deſcribed. OT 
Though Grace, (for that was her name), had for- 
feited all ae to modeſty, y et had ſhe notimpudence 
enough to deny a fact in which ſhe was actually ſur - 
priſed; ſhe therefore took another turn, and 0 | 
to mitigate: the offence; * Why do you beat. 
: this ge miſtreſs?? alis the Ane Foo 
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© doth "draw a little drink the more for them, one is 
© hardly made amends for the litter they make; and 
{ther to have one's houſe made a bawdy-houſe of by 
ſuch louſy vermin, In ſhort; I deſire you would be 
gone to-morrow morning; for Iwill tolerate no more 
« ſuch doings. It $ only the. way to teach our ſervants 
© idleneſs and nonſenſe; for to be ſure nothing better 
(can be learned by ſuch idle ſhows as theſe. I re- 
member when puppet- ſhows were made of good 
* ſcripture ſtories, as Jeptha's raſh vow, and ſuch 
© good things, and hen wicked people were carried 
© away by the devil. There was ſome ſenſe in thoſe 
© matters; but, as the parſon told us laſt Sunday, no- 
© body believes in the devil now a- days; and here you 
bring about a parcel of puppets dreſt up like lords 
© and ladies, only to turn the heads of poor country- 
* wenches; and, when their heads are once turned 
I topſy-turvy, no wonder every thing elſe is ſo. 
Virgil, I think tells us, that when the mob are aſs | 
ſembled in a riotous and tumultuous manner, and all 
ſorts of miſſile weapons fly about, if a man of gravity 
and authority appears amongſt them, the tumult is 
preſently appeaſed, and the mob, which, when col- 
lected into one body, may be well compared to an aſs, 
erect their long ears at the grave man's diſcourſe. 
On the contrary, when à ſet of grave men and phi- 
loſophers are diſputing; when wiſdom herſelf may in 
a manner be conſidered as preſent, and adminiſtring 
arguments to the diſputants; ſhould a tumult ariſe 
among the mob, or ſhould one ſcold, who is heeſelf 
equal in noiſe to a mighty mob, appear among the 
ſaid philoſophers; their diſputes ceaſe in a moment, 
wiſdom no longer performs her miniſterial office, _ 
CHEF -* | 8 
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the attention of every one is immediately attrafted by 


the ſcold alone 8 og Ss 
Thus the uproar aforeſaid, and the arrival of the 
| landlady, ſilenced the maſter of the puppet-l how, and 
= a ſpeedy. and final end to that grave and ſolemn 


* 
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harangue, of which we have given the reader a ſuf · 
ficient taſte already. Nothing indeed could have 
happened ſo. very inopportune as this accident; the 
moſt wanton malice of fortune could not have con- 
trived ſuch another ſtraragem to confound the poor 
fellow, while he was ſo triumphantly deſcanting on 
the good morals inculcated by his exhibitions. His 
mouth was now as effectually ſtopt, as that of a quack 
muſt be, if, in the midſt of a declamation on the great 
virtues of his pills and powders, the corpſe of one of 
his martyrs ſhould be brought forth, and depoſited 
before. the ſtage, as a teſtimony of his ſkill. 
Inſtead, therefore, of anſwering my landlady, the 
puppet-ſhow-man ran out to puniſh his merry Andrew; 
and now the moon beginning to put forth her ſilver » 
light, as the poets call it, (though ſhe looked at that 
time more like a piece of copper), Jones called for his 
reckoning, and ordered Partridge, whom my landlady 
had juſt awaked from a profound nap, to prepare for 


his journey; bur dis having lately carrięd two 
points, as my reader hath ſeen before, was emboldened 


to attempt a third, which was to prevail with Jones 
to take up a lodging that evening in the houſe where 
he then was. He introduced this with an affected 
ſurprize at the intention which Mr. Jones declared of 
removing, and, aſter urging many excellent argu- 
ments againſt it, he at laſt inſiſted ſtrongly, that it 
could be to no manner of purpoſe whatever; for that, 

Vol. II. LEES ene oo. 
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unleſs Jones knew. which way the lady was gon le, 
every ſtep he took might very poſſibly lead him the 
farther from her: for you Aud. Sir, ſaid he, by 


IH 


« all the people in the houſe, that £ he is not gone this 


way. How much better, therefore, would it be to 


i ſtay till the morning, when we my e to meet 
© with ſomebody to enquire of? 

This laſt argument had indeed * effeft on Jones; 
and; while he was weighing it, the landlord threw all 
the rhetoric of which he was maſter, into the ſame 
ſcale: Sure, Sir,” faid he, your ſervant gives you 


© moſt excellent advice; for who would travel by 


* nightat this time of the year? He then began in the 
uſual ſtile to trumpet forth the excellent accommoda- 
tion which his houſe afforded; and my landlady like- 


wiſe opened on the occalion— But not to detain t. 


reader with what is common to every hoſt and hoſteſs, 
it is ſufficient to tell him, Jones was at laſt prevailed 
on to ſtay and refreſh himſelf with a few! hours reſt, 
which indeed he very much wanted; for he had hard- 
ly ſhut his eyes fince he had left the inn, where the ac- 


| cident of the broken head had happened. 


As ſoon as Jones had taken a reſolution to procagd 
no farther that night, he preſently retired to reſt with 
his two bed-fellows, the pockei-book and the muff; | 
bur Partridge, who at ſeveral times had refreſhed him- 
ſelf with ſeveral naps, was more inclined to eating than 
to ſleeping, and more to drinking than to either, 

And now the ſtorm which Grace had raiſed being 


at an end, and my landlady being again reconciled to 
the puppet-man, who 'on his fide forgave the indecent 


refletions which the good woman in her paſſion had 
caſt c on his performances , a face of . pe and 
trans 
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tranquillity reigned in the kitchen; where fat aſſem- 


bled raund the fire; the landlord and landlady of the 


houſe, the maſter of the puppet · how, the — 
clerk, the exciſeman, and the fagenious Mr. Partridge; - 


in which company paſt the agreeable converſation 
which wah ws ee in the next e e LY 


+ 1 * 7 71 


8 8 


"Oh A Doe 7 nome 
ceux 4 remarl or t-. of our ir owny/and 


many more of the good N . 


in tlie kitchen, _ 

HOUGH the pride os partrid e did 2 
mit to ackhonwledge himſelf a ſervant,” yet he 
Phe in moſt particulars to imitate the man- 


ners of that rank. One inſtance of this was, his greats 


ly magnifying! the fortune of his companion, as he 
called oY n ſuch is {a general cuſtom with all ſer- 
vants among ſtrangers, as none of them would wile 
lingly be thought the attendant on a beggar: — „ 
higher the ſituation of the maſter is, the higher con- 
ſequently is that of the man in his own opinion; the 


truth of which obſervation appears from the denen 


of all the footmen of the nobility. 7... 
But though title and fortune communicate a len- | 


dor all around them, and the footmen of men of qua - 


liry and of eſtate think themſelyes entitled to a part 
of that reſpe&: which is paid ta the quality arid eſtates 


of their maſters; it is clearly otherwiſe with regard 


to virtue and underſtanding... Theſe advantages ara 


ſtrictliy perſonal, and ſi wallow themſelves all the "92 
ſpe which is paid to them. To ſay the truth, chis 


ow very. n that they. cannot, well afford to let any 
| X 2 others 
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others partake ' with them. As theſe therefore refle& 
no honour on the dumeſtie, ſo neither is he at all diſ- 
honoured by the moſt.deplorable want of both in his 
maſter. Indeed it is otherwiſe. in the want of what 
is called virtue in a miſtreſs, the conſequence of which 
we have before ſeen; for in this diſ honour there is a 
kind of contagion, which, like that of poverty, com- 
municates itſeif to all who approach it. 

Nowy for theſe reaſons we are not to wonder, chat | 
b ſervants 0 mean among the men only), ſhould have 
ſo great regard for the reputation of the wealth of 
their maſters, and little or none at all for their cha- 
rafter in other points; and that, though they would 
be aſhamed to be the footman of a beggar, they are 
not ſo to attend upon a r ogue or a blockhead, and 
do conſe quently make no ſcruple to ſpread the fame 
bf the iniquities and follies of their Bid maſters as far 
as poſſible, and this often with great humour and 
merriment. In reality, a footman is often a wit, as 
well as a beau, at the em of che nen W 
A he wears. 

After Partridue/.cherefore, had naked greatly or on 
the vaſt fortune to which Mr. Jones was heir, he very 
freely communicated an apprehenſion which he had 
begun to conceive the day before, and for which, as 
we hinted at that very time, the behaviour of Jones 
ſeemed to have furniſhed a ſufficient foundation, In 
ſhort; he was now pretty well confirmed in an opi- 
nion, that his maſter was out of his wits, with which 

opinion he very nom acquainted en e 
round ene tntyt wh W te i 2 

Wich this ſe entiment the pappe. Tow, ian 

ately coincided: 451 ow ſaid he, _ = 
* tur- 
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ſurpriſtd me very much, when he talked ſo;abſard- 
© ly about pupper-ſhows. It is indeed hardly to be 
conceived: that any man in his ſenſes ſ hould be fo 
much miſtaken; what you ſay now accaunts wer) 

{© well forall his monſtrous notions. Poor geatleman! 
Lam heartily concerned for him; indeed herharh a . 
< ſtrange wildneſs about his e eyes, which T tunes 
of before, though 1 did not mention it. 
The landlord er with this laſt alſertion! and 
likewiſe claimed the ſagacity of having, obſerved: it: 
And certainly,” added he, it muſt be ſo: for no 


bodone but a madman would have thought of leaving 


ſo good a houſe, to ramble! about. — counter at 
4 tethar time uf nig. r ene 
The exciſeman, Pane hi pipe from his:mauch, 
Fro + He thought the gentleman [looked-andbratked 
a little wildly; and then turning to Partridge: A If 
he be a madman, ſays he, he ſhould not be ſuf- 
fered to travel thus about the country; for poſſibly 
he may do ſome miſchief. It ĩs pity ben not ſe- 
cured and ſent home to his relations. 
Nou ſome conceits of this kind were likewiſe lurk- 
ing in the mind of Partridge; for, as he was m 
perſuaded that Jones had run away from Mr. All- 
worthy, he promiſed himſelf the higheſt rewards, if 


he could by any means convey him back. —  ' 


Jones, of whoſe fierceneſs 3 — he had ſeen, 
and. indeed felt ſome inſtances; had however repre- 
ſented any ſuch ſcheme as impoſſible to be executed, 
and had diſcouraged him from applying himſelf to 
form any regular plan for the — But no ſbon- 
er did he hear the ſentiments of the exciſeman, than 
he embraced that opportunity of declaring his own, 


8 and 
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ndexpietle a dene wiſh tit ſuch a mater could 
be brovijb about. | 5 
+ &Could be brought chow! * fas the! exciſeman; 
e ee is nothing eller”! bf 

Ah! Sir, anſwered Partridge,” you don't has 


_ * what'a devil of a felſow he is. He can take me up 


with one hand, and throw me out at a erg and 
© he would too, if he did but imagine — Ie; 
A Pogh?” fays the exciſeman, I believe ine good 
a man as he. Beſides, here are five of u. 
* I dont know hat fiye,' cries the landlady, my 

{huſband ſhall have nothing to do in it. Nor ſhall 

any violent hands be laid upon any body in my 
© houſe. The young gentleman i is as pretty a young 
gentleman as ever I ſaw in my life, and I believe he 
n more mad than any of us. What do you tell 
©. of this having a wild look with his eyes? they are 
the prettieſt eyes J ever aw, and he hath the pret- 
* tieſt "look with them; and a very modeſt civil young 
man he is. I am ſure I have bepitied him heartily 


ever ſince the gentleman there in the corner told us 


he was croſt in love. Certainly that is enough to 


make any man, eſpecially ſuch a ſweet young gen- 
© 'fleman as he is, to look a little otherwiſe than he 


did before. Lady, indeed! what the devil would 
the lady have better than fuch a handſt me man 


wich a great eſtate? I ſuppoſe ſhe is one of your 
„quality folks, one of your townly ladies that we ſaw 


ap ane rod es eo port peas 


they would be at.. 

The attorney's clerk Waere declared be would 
e no concern in the buſineſs, without the advice 
of council: — fays w_ an action of falſe 
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© impriſonment ſhould be brought againſt us, what 
defence could we make? Who knows what may be 
ã ſufficient evidence of madneſs to a jury? But I only 
© ſpeak upon my own account; for it don't look well 
for a lawyer to be concerned in theſe matters, un- 
_ © lefvit be as a lawyer. Juries are always leſs favours 
© able to us than to other people. I don't therefore 
_ © diffuade you, Mr. Thomſon, (to the, mene nor 
the gentleman, nor any body elſe.” 

The exciſeman ſhook his head, at this ſpeech, * 
the puppet-ſhow-man ſaid: © madneſs was ſometimes 
© a difficult matter for a jury to decide. For I re- 
member, ſays he, I was once preſent at a trial 
of madneſs, where twenty witnefles ſwore that the I 

« perſon was as mad as a March hare; and twenty . mn 
| © others, that he was as much in his ſenſes as any » 
man in England And indeed it was the opinion of 
moſt people, that it was only a trick of his relacans: 
to rob the poor man of his right.. 
Very likely? cries the landlady, 1 myſelf 5 5 
© a poor gentleman who was kept in a mad houſe all 
his life by his family, and they enjoyed his eſtate, 
< but it did them no good; for, though the law r 
dit them, it was the right of another. 

Fogh!“ cries the clerk, with great contempt, 50 1 
hath any right but what the law gives them? If the 
© law gave me the beſt eſtate in the country, I ſhould 

© never trouble myſelf much who had the right. 

If it be ſo, fays Partridge, kN Felix quem Kaen 
© aliena pericula cautum. 

My landlord, who had FR called out by the ar- 

rival of a horſeman ar the gate, now returned into 

the kitchen, and with an affrighted countenance ] 
X 4 . _cnied |, 


%, 


* 
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cried out: What do you think, gentlemen ? The 
© rebels ave given the duke the C lip, and are got al- 
moſt to Loadon— It is certainly true, un a man on 
* horſeback juſt now told me fo, 

I am glad of it with all my heart, . cries "Fink 
| ridge; then there will be no fighting in theſe 
| {1 am glad, cries the clerk, «fora better reaſon; 
* for I would always have right take place,” _ 
Ay but, anſwered the landlord, I have heard | 
* ſome people ſay this man hath no right. 

I I will prove the contrary in a moment, cries the 
clerk; if my father dies ſeized of a right; do you 
mind me, ſeized of a right, I ſay; doth not that 
right deſcend to his ſon? and doth not one right 
* deſcend as well as another??? 

But how can he have any right to oli us pa- 

piſ hes? ſays the landlord. | 

Never fear that, cries Partridge. 1 As to the 
matter of right, the gentleman there hath proved 
Lit as clear as the ſun; and, as to the matter of re- 
- © ligion, it is quite out of the caſe, The papiſts them- 
© ſelves don't expect any ſuch thing. A popiſh prieſt, 
* whom I knew very well, and who is a very honeſt 
man, told me upon his word and honour hay had 


” — 


no ſuch deſign.“ 


And another prieſt of my acquaintance, ſaid * 
landlady, hath told me the fame thing But my 
* huſband is always ſo afraid of papiſhes. I know a 


great many papiſhes that are very honeſt ſort of 

* people, and ſpend their money very freely; and it 
is always a maxim with me, that one man's money 
* is as good as another's. 


6 © Very 


« 
4 


— S 


a . 
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Very true, miſtreſs,” ſaid the pupper· ho: m 
« don't care what religion comes, n "ke 


preſ byterians are not uppermoſt; for Me. eng- 
mies to -puppet - how. e Sr 


And ſo you would ſacrifice your ; oligo 10 your 


intereſt, cries the exciſeman; f and are een 

ſee popery brought in, are you2 als fen 
Not I truly,” anſivered the other; Ie 

as much as any man; but yet it is a comfort to one, 


that one ſhould be able to live under it, Which I 
could not do among preſbyterians. To be ſure evexy 


man values his livelihood firſt; that muſt begranted; 


and I warrant, if you would confeſs the truth, you 
are more afraid of loſing your place than any — | 
elſe; but never fear, friend, there will be an exc 
under another government as well as unftler this. 


« Why certainly, replied the exciſeman, I ſhould 


be a very ill man, if I did not honour the king, 
whoſe bread I eat. That is no more than natural, 
as a man may ſay: for what ſignifies it to me that 
there would be an exciſe-office under other g 
1 


vernment, ſince my friends would be out, an 
could expe no better than to follow them? No, 


no, friend, I ſhall never — t of my reli- 
gion, in hopes only of keeping my place ace wales an- 


other government; for I ſhoul rainy; be; no 


better, and very probably might 3 e 1 55 


© Why, that is what I ſay, cries the landlord, 


whenever folks ſay, who knows what may haz 


Odzooks, ſhould not I be a blockhead to fant my 
money to I know not who, becauſe mayhap he may 
return it again? I am ſure it is ſafe in my oP bu- 


* real, and there I . Toh ies rs ety 
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The attorney's clerk had taken a great fancy to the | 


ſagacity of Partridge. Whether this proceeded from 
the great diſcernment which the former had into 
many as well as things, or whether it aroſe from the 

thy between their minds; for they were both 
truly Jacobites in principle; the 25 now hook hands 
heartily, and drank bumpers of ſtrong beer to healths 
winch we think proper to bury in oblivion. ' 


Theſe healths were afterwards pledged by ar pre- 


fem and even by my landlord himſelf, though reluc- 

; but he could not withſtand the menaces of 
ths 55 who ſwore he would never ſet his foot 
within his houſe again, if he refuſed. The bumpers 


which were ſwallowed on this occaſion ſoon put an 


end to the converſation. Here, therefore, we will 
Put at an end to the chapter. | 


"CHAP. vnn 
tn kick 6 Io ſeems. to have 8 n 


better humour with Jones, chart” we have 
. hitherto ſeen her. 1 


As $' theres no cler, 10 n hors are 
HA ſew ftronger ſleeping-potions than fatigue. Of 
this Jones might be faid to have taken a very large 
doſe, and it operated very forcibly upon him. He 
had already ſlept nine hours, and might perhaps have 
lept longer, had he not been awakened by a a moſt vio- 
lent noiſe at his chamber-door, where the found of 


many heavy blows was accompanied with many excla- | 


mations of murder. Jones preſently leapt from his 
bed, where he found the maſter of the a" 


RR 
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Wann back and ribs. of his poor mary Ape 


drew, without either mercy or moderation... 
Jones inſtantly interpoſed on behalf of the ful after | 
p and pinned the inſulting conqueror up to the 
wall; for the pupper-ſhow-man was no more able to 
contend with Jones, than the poor party - coloured 
jeſter had been to contend with this puppet· man. 
But, though the merry Andrew, was a little fellow, 
and not very ſtrong, he had nevertheleſs ſome choler 
about him. He therefore no ſooner found * 
delivered from the enemy, than he began to 
him with the only weapon at which he was his equal. 
From this he firſt diſcharged a volley of general abu- 
five words, and thence; proceeded to ſome. particular 
accuſatibns.— D—n your bl—d, you raſcal,” ſays 
he, I have not only heh genie you, (for to me you 
owe all the money you get), but I have ſaved you 
from the gallows. Did you not want to rob the 
lady of her fine riding- - habit, no longer ago than 
A yeſterday, in the back lane here? Can you deny | 
that you wiſhed to have her alone in a wood to 
ſtrip her, to ſtrip one of the prettieſt ladies that ever 
was ſeen in the world? — here you have fallen 
upon me, and have almoſt murdered me for doing 


Dag — 5 A 


cauſe ſhe likes me better than you. 

Jones no ſooner heard this, than he quitied: the 
maſter, laying on him at the fame time the moſt vio- 
lent injunctions of forbearance from any further in- 
ſult on the merry Andrew; and, then taking che poor 
wretch with him into his own apartment, he ſoon 
learnt tidings of his Sophia, whom the fellow, as he 
was attending his maſter with his drum the "ay. be- 


no harm to a girl as willing as myſelf, iy ber + 
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fofe, had ſeen paſs by. He eaſily p breyed with 
os ad to ſhew him the exact place, . — hav- 


expedition. EL! te Fi Ws 

It was almoſt eight of: he dock beford) df imaiter 
could be got ready for his departure; for Partridge 
was not in any haſte, nor could the reckoning be pre- 
dently adjuſted; and: when both theſe were ſettled 
and over, Jones would not quit the place, before he 
had perfectly reconciled all difference, betueen the 


When this was happily ancomplf hed; he: ſer for 
wards, and was by the truſty merry Andrew con- 
ducted to the ſpot by which Sophia had paſt; and 
then, having handſomely rewarded his conductor, he 
again puſhed on with the utmoſt” eagerneſs, being 
Highly delighted with the extraordinary manner in 
vuvhich he received his intelligence. Of this Partridge 
was no ſooner acquainted, than he with great earneſt⸗- 


would — have good ſucceſs in the end; for he 
faid: two ſuch accidents could never have happened 
'© to direct him after his miſtreſs, if Providence had 
not deſigned to bring them together at laſt. And 
this was the firſt time that Jones lent any arcecirion to 
; the ſuperſtitious doctrines of his companion. 

They had not gone above two miles, e a vio- 
Jovi ſtorm of rain overtook them; and, as they bap- 
pened to be at the ſame time in ſight of an alehouſe, 
Partridge with muſt earneſt entreaty prevailed with 
Jones to enter and weather the ſtorm; © Hunger is 
an enemy, (if indeed it may be called one), which 
8 of the Engliſh than of * French diſ- 
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ing fiimmoned Pareridge, he "Uepatred with the utmoſt 


maſter and the man. Erich ni 


neſs began to propheſy, and aſh: ed Jones, that he 


A it „ fro mos ' 
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poſitionz for, though you fubdue this never ſo 

it will always rally again in time; and ſo it did with 
Partridge, who was no ſooner arrived within the 
kitchen, than he began to aſk the ſame queſtions 
which he had aſked the night before. The 1 | 
quence of this was an excellent could chine being pro- 
duced. upon the table, upon which not only Par- 
tridge, but Jones himſelf, made a very hearty breaks, 
faſt, though the latter began to grow again unealy. 
as the people of the houſe could give mae e fr elk | 
information concerning Sophia. 

Their meal being over, Jones was again preparing 
to ſally, notwithſtanding the violence of the ſtorm. 
ſtill continued; but Partridge begged. heartily for an- 
other mug; and, at laſt caſting his eyes on a lad at 

the fire, who had entered j into the kitchen, and who 
at that inſtant was looking as earneſtly at him, he 
turned ſuddenly to Jones, and cried: © Maſter, give 
© me your had; a ſingle mug ſhan't ſerve the turn 
© this bout. Why here's more news of madam So- 

© phia come to town. The boy there ſtanding by che 
fire is the very lad that rode before —5 I can 
© ſwear to my own plaiſter hs his face. Heavens. 
* bleſs you, Sir, cries the boy; it is your own plaiſter 
« ſure enough; I ſhall have always reaſon ro remem- 
ber your goodneſs; for it hath almoſt cured e 

At heſe words Jones ſtarted .from his chair, nun, | 
bidding the. boy. follow him, immediately depart 
from the kitchen into a private apartment; for ſo de- 
licate was he with regard to Sophia, that he never 
willingly mentioned her name in the preſence of ma- 
ny people; and though he had as it were, from the | 
onde of his heart, given Sophia as a toaſt 7 


among.” 


ing, 
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mong the officers, where he thought it was impoſſis 
ble The Chould be known; yet even there the reader 
may remember how difficulcly he was prevailed upon 
to mention her ſirname, {Inn | 
Hard therefore was it, and perhaps, in the opinion 
of many ſagacious readers, very abſurd and monſtrous, 
that he ſhould principally owe his preſent misfortune 
to the ſuppoſed want of that delicacy with which he 
o abounded; for, in reality, Sophia was much more 
offended at the freedoms which ſhe thought (and not 
without good reaſon), he had taken with her name and 
character, than at any freedoms, in which, under his 
preſent circumſtances, he had indulged himſelf with 
the perſon of another woman; and, to fay truth, I 
believe Honour could never have prevailed on her to 
leave Upton without her ſeeing Jones, had it not been 
fot thoſe two ſtrong inſtances of a levity in his beha - 
viour, fo void of reſpe&, and indeed fo highly in- 
conſiſtent with any degree of love and tenderneſs in | 
great and delicate minds. gt 
But ſo matters fell out, and fo I muſt relate them; 
and, if any reader is ſhocked at their appearing unna- 
rural, I cannot help it. I muſt remind ſuch perſons, 
that I am not writing a ſyſtem, but a hiſtory, and I 
am not obliged to reconcile every matter to the re- 
ceived notions concerning truth and nature. But, if 
this was never ſo eaſy to do, 3 it might be more 
prudent in me to avoid it. For inſtance, as the fact at 
preſent before us now ſtands, without any comment 
of mine upon it, though it may at firſt ſight offend 
ſome readers, yet, upon more mature conſideration, | 
it muſt pleaſe all; for wife and good men may con- 
ſider what happened to Jones at Upton, as a Ro 
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niſhment for his wickedneſs with regard to women, 
of which it was indeed the immediate conſequence z/ 
and filly and bad perſons may comfort themſelves in 
their vices, by flattering their own hearts, that the 

characters of man are rather owing to accident than 

to virtue. Now perhaps the reflections, which we 
ſhould be here inclined to draw, would alike contra; 

dict both theſe concluſions, and would ſhew, that 

theſe incidents contribute only to confirm the great, 

uſeful, and uncommon doctrine, which it is the pur- 
poſe of this whole work to inculcate, and which we 
muſt not fill up our pages by frequently repeating, as 
an ordinary parſon fills his ſermon by repeating his 
rext at the end of every paragraph, [4539 $o 
Wee are contented that it muſt appear, however un- 
happily Sophia had erred in her opinion of Jones, ſhe 

had ſufficient reaſon for her opinion; ſince, I believe, 
every other young lady would, in her ſituation, have 
erred in the ſame manner. Nay, had ſhe followed her 
lover at this very time, and had entered this ver 


alehouſe the moment he was departed from it, ſhe 


would have found the landlord as well acquainted 
with her name and perſon, as the wench at Upton 
had appeared to be: For, while Jones was examin- 


ing his boy in whiſpers in an inner room, Partridge, 
who had no ſuch delicacy in his diſpoſition, was in 


the kitchen very openly catechiſing the other guide 
who had attended Mrs, Fitzpatrick; by which means' 
the landlord, whoſe ears were open on all ſuch occa- 
ſions, became perfectly well acquainted with the tum-" 
ble of Sophia from her horſe, &c. with the miſtake” 
concerning Jenny Cameron, with the many conſe- 
quences of the punch, and, in ſhort, with almoſt 
wot we every. 


* * which had YO at the inn, . 
we diſpatched our ladies in a coach and rern ann we 


1 190K our leaves of them. ry 

eee 157 » 6 gas 
Containing little more than a few 04. ob- 
1 ſerrations. . | 


T ONES had been pv hp a full half ang —_ * 
returned into the kitchen in a hurry, deſiring the 
5 hadlard to let him know that inſtant what was to pay. 
And now the concern, which Partridge felt at being 
obliged to quit the warm chimney- corner and a cup 
of excellent liquor, was ſomewhat compenſated by 
hearing, that he was to proceed no farther on foot; 
for Jones, by golden arguments, had prevailed with 
the boy to attend him back to the inn whither he had 
before conducted Sophia; but ro this however the lad 
conſented, upon condition that the other guide would 
wait for him at the alehouſe; becauſe, as tae land- 
lord at Upton was an intimate acquaintance of the 
landlord at Glouceſter, it might ſome time or other 
come to the ears of the latter, that his horſes had 
been let to more than one perſon; and. ſo the boy 
might be brought to account for money, which he 
wiſely intended to put in his own pocket. 
We were obliged to mention this circumſtance, 
ing as it may ſeem, ſince it retarded Mr, Jones 4 
conſiderable time in his ſetting out; for the honeſly 
of this latter boy was ſome what high— that is, ſome- 
what high priced; and would indeed have coſt Jones 
very dear, had not Partridge, who, as we have ſaid, 


was a n running fellow, eln thrown. 1 in half a 
crown 


15 
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was waiting far his ee This half crown 


dent of; than he opened 


help obſerving, that, as there is ſo much of polity in 


the loweſt life, great men often over- value then ves 
on thoſe refinements in impoſture, in which they are 


frequently excelled by ſome of the loweſt of the hu. 
man ſpecies. | a Ei Pa 
The horſes being now produced, Jones directly leapt 


into the ſide-ſaddle, on which his dear Sophia had rid; 


The lad indeed very civiliy offered him the uſe of ris3 


but he choſe the ſide-faddle, probably becauſe ic was 


ſofter. Partridge however, though full as affeminate as 
Jones, could not bear the thought of degrading his 
manhood; he therefore accepted the boy's offer; and 
now Jones, being mounted on the ſide· ſaddle of his 
Sophia, the boy on that of Mrs. Honour, and Pars * 
tridge beſtriding the third horſe, they ſet forwards on 
their journey, and within four hours arrived at the inn 
where the reader hath already fpent ſo much time. 


Partridge was in very high ſpirits during the whole 


way, and often mentioned to Jones the many good © | 
omens of his future ſucceſs, which had lately befriends © 
ed him; and which the reader, without being the 
leaſt ſuperſtitious, muſt allow to have been peculiarly 
fortunate. Partridge was moreover better pleaſed wi 
the preſent purſuit of his companion, than he had been 
with his purſuit of glory; and from theſe very omens, 
which aſſured the pedagogue of ſucceſs, he likewiſe 
firſt acquired a clear idea of the amour between Jones 
"Voz, . T and 


_ ; 


| ſentiments of his friend's underſtanding. © o 
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and Sophia; to which he had before given very little 
attention, as he had originally taken a wrong ſcent con- 


cerning the reaſons of Jones's departure; and as to 


what happened at Upton, he was too much frightened 


juſt before and after his leaving that place, to draw any 


other concluſions from thence, than that poor Jones 


was a. downright madman: a conceit which was not 
at allfifagreeable to the opinion he before had of his 
extraordinary wildneſs, of which he thought, his be- 
haviour on their quitting Glouceſter ſo well juſtified all 
the accounts he had formerly received. He was now - 
however pretty well ſatisfied with his preſent expedi- 
tion, and henceforth began to conceive much worthier | 
The clock had juſt ſtruck three when they arrived, 
and Jones immediately beſpoke poſt-horſes; but un- 
Juckily there was not a horſe to be procured in the 
whole place; which the reader will not wonder ar, 
when he conſiders the hurry in which the whole nation, 
and eſpecially this part of it, was at this time engaged, 
when expreſſes were paſſing and repaſling every hour 


of the day and night. 


Jones endeavoured all he could to prevail with his 
former guide to eſcorte him to Coventry; but he was 


inexorable. While he was arguing with the boy in the 


inn-yard, a perſon came up to him, and ſaluting him 
by his name, enquired how all the good family did in 
Somerſetſhire; and now Jones, cating his eyes upon 
this perſon, preſently diſcoyered him to be Mr. Dowling 
the lawyer, with whom he had dined at Glouceſter, 
and with much courteſy returned his falutation. + | 
- Dowling very earneſtly preſſed Mr. Jones to go no 

further that night; and backed his ſolicitations with 
7715 : - many 
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A 


many unanſiverable arguments, ſuch as that it was al- 
moſt dark, that the roads were very dirty, and that he 


would be able to travel much better by day - light, with 
many others equally good, ſome of which Jones had 
probably ſuggeſted to himſelf before; but as they were 


then ineffectual, ſo they were ſtill; and he continued 


reſolute in his deſign, even though he ſhould be obli- 


ged to ſet out on foot. 1225 


When the good attorney found he could not pte- 885 
vail on Jones to ſtay, he as ſtrenuouſ ly applied him- 


ſelf to perſuade the guide to accompany him. He ur- 


ged many motives to induce him to undertake this 
hort journey, and at laſt concluded. with ſaying: 
Do you think the gentleman won t very well reward 


« you for your trouble? 


as at foot-ball, But the advantage which this united 


force hath in verſuaſion or entreaty, muſt have been 


viſible to a curious obſeryer: for he muſt have often 


ſeen, that when a father, a maſter, a wife, or any 
other perſon in authority, have ſtoutly adhered to a 


denial againſt all the reaſons which a ſingle man could 
produce, they have aſterwards yielded to the repetition 
of the ſame ſentiments by a ſecond or third perſon, 


who hath undertaken the cauſe, without attempting to 


advance any thing new in its behalf. And hence per- 


haps proceeds the phraſe of ſeconding an argument or 


a motion, and tlie great conſequence this is of in all 
aſſemblies of public debate. Hence likewiſe probably 
it 1s, that in our courts of Jaw we often hear a learned 
gentleman (generally. a ſerjeant) repeating for an hour 


together what another learned gentleman who ſpoke 
_ juſt before him, had * OY Ns. . 
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Two to one are odds at every other thing, | as well | 


ju : 1 
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» Infleid'of accounting for this, we Thall proceed in 
brulu manner to exemplify it in the conduct of the 
lad above · mentioned, who ſubmitted to the perſuaſions 
of Mr. Dowling, and promiſed once more to admit 
Jones into his ſide-· ſaddle; but inſiſted on firſt giving 
the poor creatures a good bait, er had tra- 

velied a great way, and been rid very hard. Indeed 
this caution of the boy was needleſs; for Jones, not- 
withſtanding his hurry and impatience, would have or- 
dered this of himſelf; for he by no means agreed with 
the opinion of thoſe who conſider animals as mere ma- 
cChines, and when they bury their ſpurs in the belly of 
*  their'horſe, imagine the ſpur and the yr to 9 
an equal capacity of feeling Pain. ee 

While the beaſts were eating their corn, or r rather 
were ſuppoſed to eat it; (for, as the boy was taking 
care of himſelf in the kitchen, the hoſtler took great 
care that his corn ſhould not be conſumed in the ſta- 
ble), Mr. Jones, at the earneſt deſire of Mr. Dowling, 
accompanied that gentleman into his room, where 

they fat down we mere over a bottle of v wine. 


e p. We.” 
15 kick Mr. Jones and Mr. Dowling drink 


@ bottle together, 

M. : Dowling, pouring out a 8058 of wine, . 
| the health of the good ſquire Allworthy, ad- 
ding: If you pleaſe, Sir, we will likewiſe remember 
© his nephew and heir, the young ſquire; come, Sir, 
© here's Mr. Blifil to you, a very pretty young gen- 
< denen; ; and ow, I dare ſwear, wall hereafter make 


6 
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| ry <onfiderable We. in his deen. "I have 
« i 4 orbit for him myſelf in my eye. 18 
Sir, anfivered' Jones, ' am convinced you tin 
a „intent dg affront me, ſo I fhall not reſent 
promiſe you, you have joined two perſons ihr Hy 
properly together; for one is the glory of the hu- 
© man ſpecies, and the oth" 4 raſcal,” who'diſho- 
nours the name of man:. nn 
Dowling ſtared at this. He ſaid: Hethought cn 
the gentlemen had a very unexeeptionable eharac- 
* ter. As for ſquire Allwortliy' himſelf? ſays le 1 
* never had the happineſs to fee him; but alt we 
world talks of his goodneſs.” And, Indeed, as to 
the young gentleman, I never aw him but once, 
© when I carried him the news of the loſs of dis mo- 
© ther; and then I was ſo hurried, and drove and tore 
* with the multiplicity of buſineſs, that 1 had hard- 
ly ume to converſe with him; bur he looked 0 like 
da very honeſt gentleman, and behaved himſelf ſo 
prettily, that T proteſt I never was more delighted 15 
with any gentleman ſince I was born. 
* I don't wonder, anfivered Jones, that he ſhould 
* impoſe upon you in ſo ſhort an acquaintance; for 
* he hath the cunning of the devil himſelf, and you 
may live with him many years, without diſcovering / 
* him. I was bred up with him from my infancy, and 
* we were hardly ever aſunder; but it is very we! | 
only, that I have diſcovered half the villainy wh 
is in him, I own I never greatly liked him. 1 
thought he wanted that generoſity of ſpirit, which 
is the ſure foundation of all that is great and noble 
in human nature. I faw a ſelfiſhneſs in him lon 
80, which” 1 defpiſed; but it is lately, very lately, 
Y 3 that 
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do the beſt of men: for L but I 


I ſures upon him, which I promiſe you I wauld ra- 


me any trouble, I proteſt it would give me great 


: Ahn of Mr. Allwortuy 5 if you ate not. Yaur 
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4 PORE" have found, him capable of the baſeſt and 
6 blackeſt deſigns; for, indeed, I have at laſt found 
+ out; that he hath taken an advantage of the, open- 
* neſs of my own temper, and hath concerted. the 
« deepeſt project, by a long train of wicked hee 
* to-work my ruin, which at laſt he hath effected. | 
Ay! Ay! cries. 2 I proteſt then, it is 
12 pity ſuch a perſon Huld abe "e great eſtate 
7 of your uncle Allworthy.” | 
Alas, Sir, cries Jones, you. s me an 1 — i 
4 to Which I have no. title. It is true, indeed, his 
© goodneſs once allowed me the liberty of calling him 
by a much nearer name; but, as this was only a vo- 
luntary ack of goodneſs, I can complain of no in- 
* juſtice, when he thinks proper to deprive me of this 
6. honour, ſince. the loſs cannot be more unmerited 
a than the gift originally was. I affure you, Sir, I 
© am not relation of Mr. Allworthy; - and if the world, 
0 who are incapable of ſfetting a true value on his 
virtue, ſhould think, in his behaviour by me, he 
« hath dealt hardly by a relation, they do an injuſtice 
aſk. your par- 
don; I ſhall trouble you with no. particulars rela- 
ting to myſelf; only, as you ſeemed to. think me a 
* relation of Mr. Allworthy, I thought proper to ſet 
vou right in a matter that might draw tome cen- 


ther loſe my life, than give occaſion to.” _ 
I I proteſt, Sir, cried Dowling, * you talk very 
. 3 like a man of honour; but, inſtead of giving 


© pleaſure to know how you came to be thought a 


_ © horſes 


cation, which he did, like Othello, i 


8 Chap. 10. A FOUNDLINC. . 


$; horkas won't be ready this half-hour. and, as you 
have ſufficient opportunity, I wiſh you would tell 
me how all that happened; for I proteſt, it ſeems 
very ſurpriſing that you ſhould. pals for a. relation 
of a gentleman, without being ſa. .;4/ (in 
Jones, who in the compliance of his difpoljen (cho 


not in his prudence), a little reſembled his Iovely So- 


phia, was eaſily prevailed on to ſatisfy Mr. Dowling's 
curioſity, by relating the hiſtory of his birth md . 7 


Even from his boyiſh years, 
Tot very moment he was bad to tells 


the which to hear, Dee man s Deſtemone, 44 be. | 


L — 
4474+ 


an incline; Fe 52 


He ſwore twas lrange, was "key ſrranges 1 
Wl pitiful, | "twas wondrous pitiful, © We rw 


r. Dowling was indeed very greatly affefted with 


3 3 or he had not diveſted himſelf of hu-, 


manity by being an attorney. Indeed nothing is more 
unjuſt than to carry our prejudices againſt a profeſſion 


into private life, and to borrow. our. idea of a man 


from our opinion of his calling. Habit, it is true, 
leſſens the horror of thoſe actions which the profeſſio ion 
makes neceſſary, and conſequently habitual; but, in 
all other inſtances, nature works in men of all pro- 
feſſions alike, nay perhaps even more ſtrongly with 


thoſe who give her, as it were, a holiday, en they 


are following their ordinary buſineſs. A butcher, I 
make no doubt, would feel compundtion at the ſlaugh- 


ter of a fine horſe; and, though a ſurgeon can con- 
. Ceiveno pain in cutting off a limb, I haye known him 
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compaſſionate a man in a fit of the gout. The com- 
mon hang - man, who hath ſtretched the necks of 
hundreds, is known to have trembled at his firſt ope- 
ration on a head: and the very profeſſors: of human 
blood- ſhedding, who in their trade of war butcher 
thouſands, not only of their fellow - profeſſors, but 
often of women and children, without remotſe; even 
theſe, I ſay, in times of peace, when drums and trum- 
pets are laid aſide, often lay aſide all their ferocity, 
and become very gentle members of civil ſociety. In 
the ſame manner an attorney may feel all the miſeries 
and diſtreſſes of his fellow - creatures, provided he 
happens not to be concerned againſt them. 
Jones, as the reader knows, was yet unacquainted 
with the very black colours in which he had been re- 
preſented to Mr. Allworthy; and, as to other mat- 
ters, he did not ſhew them in the moſt diſadvantage- 
ous light; for, though he was unwilling to caſt any þ 
blame on his former friend and patron, yet he was 
not very deſirous of heaping too much upon himfelf, 
— Dowling therefore obſerved, and not without reaſon, 
that very ill offices muſt have been done him by ſome- 
| body: For certainly, cries he, * the ſquire would 
never have diſinherited you only for 'a-few faults, 
© which any young gentleman might have commit- 
ted. Indeed, I cannot ſay properly diſinherited; 
for to be ſure, by law you cannot elaim as heir. 
That's certain, that nobody need go to counſel 
for. Vet, when a gentleman had in a manner a- 
* dopted you thus as 2 own ſon, you might reaſon- 
* ably have expected ſome very conſiderable part, if 
not the whole; nay, if you had expected the whole, 
+ T ſhould not have blamed you; for certainly all 
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men are for gering as much as they can, and they 


are not to be blamed on that account. 


Indeed you wrong me, ſaid Jones, I ſhould have 
been contented with very little: I never had any view 
upon Mr. Allworthy's fortune: nay, I believe, I may 


my, ſay, I never once conſidered what he could or 


might give me. This I ſolemnly declare, if be had 


donea prejudice to his nephew in my favonr, Iwould 


have undone it again. I had rather enjoy my own 
mind than the fortune of another man. What is the 
poor pride ariſing from a magnificent houſe, a numer- 
ous equipage, a ſplendid rable, and from all the other 
advantages or appearances of fortune, compared to 


che warm, ſolid content, the ſwelling ſatisfaction, the 
thrilling tranſports, and the exulting triumphs, which 


a good mind enjoys in the contemplation of a gener- 
ous, virtuous, noble, benevolent action? Tenvy not 


Blifil in the proſpect of his wealth; nor ſhall I envy 
him in the poſſeſſion of jr. Twouldnor thinkmyſelfa | 


raſcal half an hour, to exchange ſituations. I believe, 
in deed, Mr. Blifil ſuſpedded me of the views you men- 


tion; and T fuppoſe theſe ſuſpicions, as they aroſe 


from the baſeneſs of his own heart, ſo they occaſione 


his baſeneſs ro me. But, I thank heaven, I know, 


I feel —— I feel my innocence, my friend; and I 
would not part with that feeling for the world 
For as long as I know I have never done, 1 nor even 


deft igned an injury to any being benen 


Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor æſtiva recreatur aura, 
Quads lar mundi nebulg , ag 
Jupiter urget. e 
„ Pone, 
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Pione, ſub curru nimium propinqut \ © 
Solis in terra dominibus negata ;' 
Ie ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Dulce loquentem *. „„ n 


lie chen filled a bumper of wine, and dank it off 
to the health of his dear Lalage; and, filling Dowling's 
glaſs likewiſe up to the brim, inſiſted. on his ledging 
him. Why then here's Miſs Lalage's health, with 
all my heart, cries Dowling, * I have heard her 
« * ae? often, I proteſt, though I never ſaw her; but 
4 they fay ſhe's extremely handſome.” _ 
Though the Latin was not the only part of this 
ſpeech which Dowling did not perfectly underſtand; 
yet there was ſomewhat in it, that made a very ſtrong 
impreſſion upon him. And though he 8 
by winking, nodding, ſneering, and grinning, 
hide the impreſſion from Jones, (for we are as 3 
aſhamed of thinking right as of thinking wrong), it is 
certain he ſecretly approved as much of his ſentiments 
as he underſtood, and really felt a very ſtrong impulle 
of compaſſion for him. But we may poſſibly take ſome 
other opportunity of commenting _ this, eſpecially 


Ky we 1 110 arenen meet Mr. doen wy more 
in 


f * 


„ 


A TFT me where never 3 broide (ri Hoy $f 
 Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; ey 

Where ever lowering clouds appear, 

And angry Jove deforms th' inclement Neat. 


Place me beneath the burning ay, | [4 
Where rolls the rapid car of day; | { 
Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, | 
The Apna who ſweetly _ and ſweetly ſmiles; 5 * 
Mr. FRA Ne 13. 


in the courſe of our hiſtory, At preſent weare'obliged 
to take our leave of that gentleman a little abruptly, 
in imitation of Mr. Jones, who was no ſooner in- 
formed by Partridge that his horſes were ready, than 
he depoſtted-his reckoning, wiſhed his companion a 
good night, mounted, and fer, forward towards Co- 
ventry, though the night was dark, and it juſt then 
began to rain very hard. i ee 
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The diſaſters which befel Jones on his departure 


for Coventry; with the'ſage remarks of Par- 
ö „„ + comer i Kody; 1 SCE Sy eee 


| N road can be plainer than that from the place 
where they now were to Coventry; and, tho 
neither Jones nor Partridge, nor the guide, had ever 
travelled it before, it would have been almoſt impoſ- 
| ſible to have miſſed their way, had it not been for the 
two reaſons mentioned in the concluſion of the laſt ” 
chapter. e 1 
Theſe two circumſtances, however, happening both 
unfortunately to intervene, - our travellers deviated 
into a much leſs frequented track; and, after riding 
full ſux mules, inſtead of arriving at the ſtately ſpires 


of Coventry, they found themſelves ſtill in a very | 


dirty lane, where they ſaw no ſymptoms of approach- 
ing the ſuburbs of a large city, + 4 
Jones now declared that they muſt certainly have loſt 
their way; but this the guide inſiſted upon was impoſ- 
ſible; a word which, in common converſation, is of- 
ten uſed to ſignify not only improbable, but oſten 
What is really very likely, and ſometimes what hath 
: . TCer⸗ 


perl eg like that 
which is ſo frequently offered to the 1 finite and 
eternal; by the former of which iris uſual to expreſs 
a diſtance of half a yard, and by the latter, a dura- 
tion of five minutes. And thus it is as uſual to aſſert 
the impoſſibiliry of loſing what is already actually loſt, 
This was, in fact, the caſe at preſent; for, notwith- 
ſtanding all the confident aſſertions of the lad to the 
contrary, it is certain they were no more in the right 
road to Coventry, than the faudulent, griping, N 
canting miſer is in the right road to heaven. 
It is not perhaps eaſy for a reader, who hath never 
been in thoſe circumſtances, to imagine the horror 
with which darkneſs, rain, and wind, fill perſons who 
have loſt their way in the night; and who, conſe- 


muy, have not the pleaſant proſpect of warm fires, 


5 elbaths, and other refreſhments, to ſupport their 
minds in ſtruggling with the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther. R very impetfe& idea of this horror will, how- 
ever, ſerve ſufficiently to account for the conceirs, 
which now filled the head of Partridge, and which 
we ſhall preſently be obliged to open. © 
ee grew more and more poſitive that they were 
| of their road; and the boy himſelf at laſt ac- 
knowledge , he b believed they 5 not in the right 
road to Coventry, though he affirmed, at the ſame 
time, it was impoſſible hey ſhould have miſt the — 
But Partridge was of a different opinion. He fai 


* When they firſt ſer out, he imagined ſome miſchief 
or other would happen. Did you not obſerve, 


Sir, faid he to Jones, that old woman who ſtood | 


"ut the door juſt as you was taking horſe? T wiſh you 
« had given her : a ſmall matter with all my heart; 45 


VVV 
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« ſhe ſaid then you might repent it; and at that very 4 
« inſtant it began to rain, and the wind hath conti- 
« nued riſing ever ſince. Whatever ſome people may 
think, I am very certain it is in the power o 
witches to raiſe the wind whenever they pleale, 
© have ſeen it happen very often in my time; and, if 
© ever I ſaw witch in all my lite, that old woman 
vas certainly one. I thought ſo to myſelf at that 
very time; and, if I had had-any.halfpence in my 
pocket, I would have given her ſome; for to be 
« ſure it is always gogd to be charitable to thoſe ſort 
© of people, for fear What may happen; and many a 
© perſon hath loſt his cattle by ſaving a halfpenny.”- | 
Jones, though he was horridly vexed at the delay 
which this miſtake was likely to occaſion in his jour- 
ney, could not help ſmiling at the ſuperſtition of his 
friend, whom an accident now greatly confirmed in 
his opinion. This was a tumble from his horſe; by 
which, however, he received no other injury: than 
what the dirt conferred on his clowhs. e 
Partridge had no ſooner recovered his legs, than 
he appealed to his fall, as coneluſive evidence of 
he had aſſerted; but Jones, finding he was unhurt, 
anſwered with a ſmile: This witch of yours, Par- 
tridge, is a moſt ungrateful jade, and doth not, 1 
find, diſtinguiſh her ends from others in her re- 
ſentment. If the old lady had been angry with me 
for neglecting her, I 1 ſhe ſhould tum- 
ble you Goes our horſe, after al the reſpe& mw | 
: hg expreſſe i for her. 
© It is ill jeſting, cries Partridge, a wich people 
* who have power to do theſe things, for, they are 
* often very malicious. I remember a farrier, who 
© um 
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*-provoked one of them, by aſking-her when the time 
© ſhe had bargained with tha devil for would be out; 
© and; within three months from that very day, one of 
© his beſt cows was drowned. Nor was ſhe ſatisfied 
« with that; for a little time afterwards he loſt a bar- 
© rel of beſt drink; for the old witch pulled out the 
* ſpigot, and let it run all over the cellar, the very 
fr evening he had tapped it, to make merry with 
© ſome of his neighbours. In ſhort, nothing er er 
* thrived with him ee refer ſhe worried he 
poor man fo, that he took tq.dginking; and, in a 
year or two his ſtock was {87zed, and he and his 
* family are now come to the pariſh. 18 
The guide, a wr nas. 7 his horſe too, were both ſo 
attentive to this diſcourſe, that, either through want 
of care, or by the malice of the witch, they were now 
both ſprawling in the dirt. 

Partridge entirely imputed this fall as he had Joo 
his own, to the ſame cauſe. He told: Mr. Jones: it 
* would certainly be his turn next; and earneſtly en- 
treated him, to return back, and find out the old 
« woman, and pacify her. We ſhall very ſoon, ad- 
© ded he, reach hel inn; for though we have ſeemed 
to go forward, I am very certain we are in the iden- 

© tical place in which we were an hour ago; and I 
dare ſwear if it was day-light we might now ſee 
© the inn we ſet out from. 
_ © Inſtead of returning any anſiver to this ſage advith 
Jones was entirely attentive to what had happened to 
the boy, who received no other hurt than what had 
before befallen Partridge, and which his cloaths very 
eaſily bore, as they had been for many years inured to 
the like. He ſoon regained his * and pd 


horſe, quickly fausfied Mr. Jones that eb en. was 


done. 
CHAP. XII. 
Kale A Mr. Jones continued his journey 
Contrary to the advice of Partridge, wh 
what happened on that occaſion. 


HEY now diſcovered a light at ſome diſtance, 
to the great pleaſure. of Jones, and to the no 


ſmall terror of Partridge, who firmly believed himſelf = 
to be bewitcned, and that this Ii lhe was a Jack with i - 


Lantern, or ſomewhat more miſchievous. 
' But how were theſe fears increaſed, when, as they 


| appeared) they heard a confuſed ſound of human 


ther with a ſtrange noiſe that ſeemed to proceed from 
ſome inſtruments; but could hardly be allowed the 
name of muſic! indeed, to favour a little the opinion 


witch 
It is anpoſ ble to conceive a mack 
of horror than what now ſeized on — the 


had been very attentive to many things that — 
had uttered. He now therefore joined in 

Jones to return; ſaying, he firmly — Par- 
tridge had juſt before ſaid, thin though the horſes 


during at leaſt the laſt half hour. 


Jones could not help ſmiling in the midſt of bis 
vexation, at the fears of theſe poor fellows: * Either 


*we 
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the hearry curſes and blows which he beben on his 


approached nearer to this light, (or lights as they now 


voices; of ſinging, laughing, and hallowing, toge- 
of Partridge, it might 1 7 enn be called _ _ 


contagion of which had reached the poſt- boy, who 


ſeemed to go on, they had not moved a ſtep forwards 


— 
21422 
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ee advance, fays he, toware the lights, or the 


lights have advanced towards us; for we are now at 
s a very little diſtance from them; but how can either 
of you be afraid of a ſet of n who 1 70 0 _ 
i to be merry- making? : 
4 Merry- - making, Sir! cries Partridge; 8 «who 
© could be merry- making at this time of night, and 
in ſuch a place, and ſuch weather? They can be 
„ « nothing but ghoſts or witches, or abs evil fpirits or 
- Ws « other, that 8 certain. 


Let them be what they will, cries Jones, 1. am 


reſolved to 80 up Po them, and-enquire the way to 
+ Coven hes, Partridge, are not ſuch ilk j 


© natured ags as 2 we Bb the miau to meet 
with laſt. 5 | 

40 Lord, Sir!“ cries Partridge, 3 is no. knou 

ing what humour they will be in; to be ſure it is 
0 always beſt to be civil to them; but what if we 
fhould meet with ſomething worſe than witches, 
with evil fpirits themſelves?—— Pray, Sir, be ad- 

e viſed; pray, Sir, do. If you had read fo many 

+ terrible accounts as I have of theſe matters, you 
« would not be ſo fook-hardy.— The Lord knows whi | 
ther we have got already, or whither we are going; 
for ſure ſuch darkneſs was never ſeen upon earth 
and I queſtion whether it can be darker i in * othet 
eee, 

Jones put forwards as faſt as he could, 4 
landing all theſe hints and cautions, and poor Par- 
tridge was obliged to follow; for though he hardly 
dared to advance, he dared {til leſs to fay b behind by Be 
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N 
ane place whence the 


ceived to be no other than a bart, where a : eat nun 
and diverting 


| Jopes no ſooner appeared beſgre the great doggy of 


* 


rough voice from within, demanded who was there?— 
To which Jones gently anſwered: a friend; and1 . 
mediarely aſked the road to Coventry. 

II yen are a friend,” cries another of the men in 
the barn, * you had better alight till the ſtorm is over; 
( for indeed it was now more violent than ever) *you 
dare very welcome to put up your horſe; for there is 
*. ſufficient room fbr him at one end of the barn,” _ 
_ © You are very obliging, returned Jones; and 
* I will accept your offer for a few minutes, whilſt 


dhe rain continues; and here are two more who will 


be glad of the ſame favour.“ This was accorded 
with more good-will than it was accepted: ſor Par- 
tridge would rather have ſubmitted to the utmoſt in 
clemency of the weather, than have truſted to the cle> 
mency of thoſe. whom he took for hobgoblins ; and 
the poor poſt-boy was now infeQed with the ſame ap» 
prehenſions; but they were both obliged to follow the 
example of Jones; the one becauſe he durſt not leave 
his horſe, and the other becauſe he feared nothing ſo 
much as being left by himſelf 0 
Had this hiſtory been writ in the days of ſuperſli- 
tion, I ſhould have had too much compaſſion for the 
reader to have left him ſo long in ſuſpence, whether 
Beelzebub or Satan was about actually to appear in 
perſon, with all his helliſ h rerinue; but as theſe doc- 
Mor, II. . trines 


33k 


Fan of he res regions bath lon ong | ee a ap- 
riated by the managers of playhouſes, , Who Ra 
Hel) to have lain them by as rubbiſh, capable only 


of alen che upper gallery; a Place in which few 
of our readers ever ſit. 
However, though we do not ſuſpect raiſing any 

eat terror on this occaſion, we have reafon to fear 
Form e other apprehenſions may here ariſe in our reader, 
into which we would not willingly betray him; 1 
mean, that we are going to take a voyage into fairy- 
land, and to introduce a ſet of beings into our hif- 
tory, which ſcarce any one was ever childiſh enough 
to believe, though many have been fooliſh enough 
to ſpend their time in 122 785 and reading their ad- 
ventures. TOY 

To prevent therefore any ſuch ſuſpicions, fo preju- 

dicial ts the credit of an hiſtorian, who'p profeſſes to 
draw his materials from nature only, , we ſhall now 


The Cots then aſſembled in is barn were no 
other than a company of Egyprians, or as they are 
vulgarly called Groſies, and they were now celebre- 
ting the wedding of one of their ſociety, 

F is impoſſible to conceive a happier ſet of people 
than appeared here to be met together. The utmoſt 
mirth indeed ſhewed itſelf in every countenance ; nor 

was their ball rotally void of all order and decorum 
1 4 TO 
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Perhaps it had more than a country aſſembly is ſome- 
times conducted with: for theſe people are ſubject to 
a formal government and laws of their own, and all 
pay obedience to one great magiſtrate, | "mm 8p 
call their king. Eds 
_ ** Greater plenty likewiſe was no what to be ſeen 
than what flouriſhed in this barn, Here was indeed 
no nicety nor elegance, nor did the keen appetite of 
the gueſts require any. Here was good ſtore of ba- 
con, fowls, and mutton, to which every one'preſent 
provided better ſauce himſelf, than the beſt and dear- | 
eſt French cook can prepare. 


Eneas is not deſcribed under more condo in 
the temple of Juno: 


Dum ſlupet obtutuque haret defixus in uno, 


- 1 was our hero at what he ſaw in this barn. While 
he was looking every where round him with aſtoniſh- 
ment, a venerable perſon approached him with ws 
friendly falutations, rather of roo hearty a kind to b 
called courtly, This was no other than the kin 
the Gypſies himſelf, He was very little hight 
in rol from his ſubjects, nor had he any regalia of 
majeſty to ſupport his dignity; and yet 3 ſeemed 
(as Mr. Jones ſaid) to be ſomewhat in his air which 
denoted authority, and inſpired the beholders with an 
idea of awe and reſpect; though all this was perhaps 
imaginary in Jones; and the truth may be, that ſuch 
ideas are incident to hots and almoſt inſeparable 
from it. 
There was ſomewhat in the open countenance and 
courteous behaviour of Jones, which being accompa- 
nied with much n of 8 greatly recom- 
mended 


Oo dignity , and which was they 
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mended him at firſt ſight to every beholder; | Theſe 


were perhaps a little heightened in the preſent inſtance, 
by that profound reſpe& which he paid to the king of 
To Gypſies, the moment he was acquainted with his 

yeeter to his Gypſeian 
receive ſuch homage 


ſty, as he was not uſed 
po - A but his own ſubjects. 
_ The king ordered a 1.55 to be ſpread with the 
choiceſt of their proviſions for his ee 1 
and having placed himſelf at his right hand, his ma- 
jeſty began to E our hero in the following 
manner : 

Me doubt not, Sir, but you have ofien ſeen ſome 
© of my people, who are what you call: des partis de- 
© taches: for dey go about every where; but me fancy 
vou imagine not we be ſo conſidrable body as we be; 
and may be you will be ſurpriſe more, when you 
© hear de Gypſey be as orderly and well en peo- 

ple as any upon face of de earth. 

* Me have honour, as me ſay, to be Aeir K 
© and no monarch can do boaſt of more dutiful ſub- 
© je, ne no more affectionate. How far me deſerve 
| deir good will, me no ſay; but dis me can ſay, dat 
me never deſign any ting but to do dem good. Me 

| © fall no do boaſt of dat neider: for what can me do 
* oderwiſe dan conſider of de good of doſe poor peo- 
ple who go about all day to give me always the beſt 
© of what dey get. Dey love and honour me dare- 
c fore, becauſe me do love and take care of dem; dat 

* is all, me know no oder reaſon. 

About a touſand or two touſand year 290 , me 
cannot tell to a year or two, as can neider write 
nor read, dere was a great what you call,. a volu- 
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tion among de Gy piys for dere was oY lord Gypſy 
in doſe days; and Nel lord did quarrel vid-one ano- 
der about de place; but de king of de Gypſy did 
demoliſh dem all, and made all his ſubject equal vid 
each oder; and ſince dat time dey. have agree: very 
© well: for dey no tink of being king, and may be it 

© be: better for dem as dey be; for me aſſure you it 
be yer troubleſome ting to be king, and always to 

do juſtice; me have often. wiſh to be de private 

G when me have been forced to puniſh my 

dear friend and relation; for dough we never put 

to death, our puniſhments. be yer ſevere. Dey make 

de Gypſey aſ e of demſtlves, and dat be ver ter- 

rible puniſhment; me aye ſcarce ever known 2 

* Gypſy. ſo puniſh do harm any more. 

The king then proceeded to expreſs ſome. 110 
that there was no ſuch puniſhment as ſhame in other 
governments. Upon which Jones aſſured him to the 

contrary: for that there were many crimes for which, 
| ſhame was inflicted by theEngliſh laws, and that it 
was indeed one conſequence of alt ' puniſhment, Pat | 
be ver ſtrange, ſaid the king: for me know and 

* hears good deal of your people, dough me no live 
among dem; and me avè often hear dat ham is de 
85 conſequence and de caufe too of many of your re- 
« wards. Are your rewards and puniſt hments den de 
« fame ting? 

While his Majeſty was thus diſcourſing with Jones, 

a ſudden uproar aroſe in the barn, and as-it ſeems 
upon this occaſion: the courteſy of theſe people had 
by degrees removed all the apprehenſions of Par- 
tridge, and he was prevailed upon not only to ſtuff 
himſelf with their food, but to taſte ſome of their 
| Z 3 liquors, 
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liquors, which by degrees entirely expelled all fear 
from his compoſition, and in its ſtead . J ub much 
more agreeable ſenſations. 


A young female gypſy, more cemarlabis for her 
wit than her beauty, had decoyed the honeſt fellow 
aſide, pretending to tell his fortune. Now when they 
' were alone together in a remote part of the barn, 


whether it proceeded from the ſtrong liquor, which 


is never ſo apt to inflame inordinate deſite as after 
moderate fatigue; or whether the fair e y herſelf 
threw aſide tlie delicacy and decency of her ſex, and 
tempted the. youth 1 with expreſs ſolicita- 
tions; but they were diſcovered in a very improper 
manner by the” huſband of the gypſy, who from jea- 
louſy, it ſeems, had kept a watchfull eye over his 
wife, and had dogged her to the place, where he 
| found her in the arms of her gallant. 


To the great confulion of Jones, Partridge was 
now hurried before the king; 3 Who heard the accu- 
fation, and likewiſe the culprit's defence, which was 
indeed very trifling; for the poor fellow, was con- 
founded by the plain evidence which appeared againſt 
him, and had very little to fay tor himſelf. IIis Mar 
jeſty, then turning towards Jones, ſaid: Sir, you 
* have hear what dey fey; what puniſhment do you | 
0 tink y your man deſerve?” 


es anſwered: He was ſorry for what had hap- 

+ penad- and that Partridge ſhould make the huſband 
all the amends in his power: he ſaid, * he had 
very little money about him at that time; and, 
putting his hand into his pocket, offered the fellow 
a guinea * which he immediately anſwered: He 

| C hoped 


5 
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*. hoped his honour woulch not chink of giving him 
« leſs than five. Wong zt to nou e, 

This ſum, — oi altercation, was: reducod to 
two; and Jomès, having ſtipulated for the full * 
giveneſs of both Partridge and the wife, was going 
do pay the money, when his Majeſty, reſtraining his 
hand, turned to the witneſs, and aſked him / At 
1 what time he had diſcovered: the criminals? Te 
which he anſtwered: / That he had been deſired by the 
huſ band to watch the motions o his wife from her 
< firſt ſpeaking to the ſtrangen, and that he had nevet 
© loſt ſight of her afterwards till the crime had been 
committed. The king them aſted: If the huſbund 


Was with him all =o time in his lutking places? 


To which he anſwyered in the affirmiative. His Egyps 
tian Majeſty then addreſſed bimfelf to the 
as —— Me be ſorry to ſas any gypſy dat hs 
no more honour dan to ſell de honour of his wife 
* for money. If you had de done for your wife, you 
© would have prevented dis mattog, and not 
vour to maße her de whore, dat you might. diſeoyer 
© her. Me do order dat you have ino money given 
you; for you deſerve puniſhment; not reward Me 
do order derefore, dat you be / de infamous 1 
and do wear a pair 'of horns upon your forehead fon 
one month, and dat your * called de nitore: 
and pointed at all dat time: for you be de infamous 
gypſy, but ſhe be no leſs de infamous whore. 
The gypſies immediately e eee 
ſentence, and left Jones and Nenn alone wich bis 
r m 40 1110 dne i", Ll 1 nt 
"Jai greitly nde thejjuſtice.of the ſentence; 


upon which the Gs ming to 18 . Me be- 
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 * lieye you be ſurprize: for me ſuppoſe you haye ver 
bad opinion of my people; me ran you rink us 
all de tieves. 8 | 
I muſt confeſs, Sir Kid e 0 1 haye not heard 
; 10 favourable an account of them aw] tier ſeem to 
4 deferv e. ? 3581 0 
Mie vil tell you, Grid the king, « Now: the differ. 
"#Ence is between you and us. My people rob your 
4; People, and your people rob one anoder.“ 
jones — 1 ae ed very gravely to ſing | 
forth: the ha fame 00s ve ge who live under 
_ 4 mag! 
Indeed Aer kapihhnets appetrs: t hive been ſo 
boarder , that we are aware leſt ſome advocate for 
arbitrary power ſhould hereafter quote the eaſe of 
thoſe people, as an inſtance of the great advantages 
which attend that government. above all others. 
And here we will make a conceſſion, which would 
not perhaps have been expected from us, that no 
limfired form of government is capable of riſing to 
the ſame degree of perfection, or of producing the 
ume benefits to ſociety with this. Mankind have ne. 
ver been ſo happy, as when the greateſt part of the 
then known world was under the dominion of a ſirigle 
maſter; and this ſtate of their felicity continued dus 
ing the reigns of five ſucceſſive PR This was 
the true ra of the golden age, and the only golden 
age which ever had any exiſtence, unleſs in the warm 
| ions of the poets, from che e from 
Eden down to this day 8 8 
In reality, I know but of one . ſolid objeRtio 10 
0 an ——— Ny op mann Wn ex- 
. Coellent 


V4 Neves, Tas. Adrian , and the two Antonini, 
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cellent conſtitution ſeems tobe the difficulty 
ing any man adequate to the office of an abſoluts mo: 
narch; for this indilpenſably requires. three qualities 
very difficult, as it appears from hiſtory, td be found 
in princely natures; firſt a ſufficient e of of mo 
deration in the prince, to be contented wi 
power which is poſſible for him to have; 4 
| knowl of wiſdom to know his own N 2 and 
thirdly, Goodneſs ſufficient to ſupport the hap 
of others, when not only Fee with, bas Ran 
mental to his wm. 
Nou if an abſolute mubarch/ with all theſb great 
and rare qualifications, f hould be allowed capable of 
conferiing the greateſt good on ſociety; it muſt be 
ſurely granted, on the contrary, that abſolute power, 
| velted in the hands of one who is deficient in them 
all, is * to be unn with no 1 7 W 
of evil. f 
Lo ſhore, PRES own eee furniſhes + us Wich ade. 
quate ideas of the bleſſing, as well as cuiſe, which 
may attend abſolute power. The pictures of heaven 
and of hell will place a very lively image of bo 
before our eyes; for though the prince of the latter 
can have no power, but what he originally. derives 
from the omnipotent ſovereign in the former, yet it 
plainly appears from ſeripture, that 'abſoluts pbwet 
in his infernal dominions is granted to their diabvli- 
cal ruler. This is indeed the only abſolute: Power, 
which can by ſcripture! be derived from heaven. If 
therefore, tlie feveral tyrannies upon earth can prove 
any title to a divine authority, it muſt be derived 
from this original grant to the Prince of darkneſs, 
and — ſubordinate deputations muſt conſequentiy 
21 | & 4 5 come 
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prekiy bear. % ROSH ent Bay ti 
To conciude, as the exanples of all ages ſhew us, 
that mankind in general deſire power only to do 
harm, and, when they obtain it, aſs it for no other 
purpbſe, it is not conſonant with even the leaſt de- 
ggtee of prudence to hazard an alteration, where our 
| Woe are poorly kept in countenance, by only two or 
_ three exceptions out of a thouſand inſtances} to alarm 
our fears. In this caſe, it: will be much wiſer to ſub- 
mit to a few inconveniencies ariſing from the diſpaſ- 
ſionate deafneſs of laws, than to remedy them by ap- 
| Plying't to-the paſſionate opei ears af a tyrant. 
Nor can the example l of rhe. gypſies, though poſſi 
Piy they may have long been happy under this form 
of government, be here urged; ſince we muſt re: 
member the very material reſpect in which they differ 
from all other people, and to which perhaps tlis their 
happineſs is entirely owing, namely, that they have 
no falſe honours among them, and that tiey look 
on — as the moſt 1 3 in the 
| mn A er Ui Wert 10 hate 
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Web 4, di 1 ctween, Jones and 7 ge. | 


KL: ; pardon that long digræ Ron into ebene 
led, at the cloſe of the laſt chapter, to prevent: our 
hiſtory from being applied to the uſe of moſt per- 
nicious dodtrine, wa roy prieſt- craft had am the 
wickedneſs or the impudence to preach. "vi 

We will now proceed with Mr. Jones, N when 
the Arm was over, 8.25 leave of his Egyptian Ma- 


"11459 | ill | 


ay dom him whole lamp hey. ſo ex- 


E honeſt lovers of liberty will, we doubt mot, 
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jeſty, after many thanks for kis courteous be 
and kind entertainment, and ſet out for Coventry 
to which place (for it was _ ack), a 8yply Was: Ore 
dered to conduct him. 0 uni 


Jones having, by gen of wm Ueda, eval 
eleven miles inftead of fix, and moſt of thoſe throwugh 
very execrable roads, where no expedition could have 
been made in queſt of a midwife,” did not arrive at 
Coventry till near twelve. Nor could he poſſiblj 
get again into the ſaddle till paſt two; for poſt-hor- 
ſes were now not ealy to get; nor were he hoMer 
or poſt- boy in half 15 great a hurry as himſelf, 
but choſe rather to imitate” the tranquil diſpoſition of 
Partridge, who, being. denied rhe nouriſhment of 
| ſleep, tock all opportunities to ſupply its place with 
every other kind of noutiſhment, and was never bet- 
ter pleaſed than when he arrived at an inn, nor ever 
more diſſatisfied chan when oy, Was in forced 0 
leave it. e 
Jones now avail poſt; we weil follow him. had 
refore, according to our cuſtom, and to the rules of 1 
Longinus in the ſame manner. From Coventr 
arrived at Daventry; from Daventry at Stratford; and 
from Stratford at Dunſtable,” whither he came the 
next 85 a little after noon, and within a few hours 
after $ his had left it; and, though he was obliged 
to 7 ere longer than he wiſhed, while a ffmith, 
with great deliberation, ſhoed the poſthorſe he was 
to ride, he doubted not but to overtake his Sophia, 
before ſhe ſhould ſer. out from St. Alban's; at which 


place he concluded, and very reaſonabl: that * 
lordſhip would ſtop and the, vs we 
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And) had he been rights in this conjecture, * moſt 
| would have overtaken his angel at the'afore. 


laid place; but unluckily my lord had appointed a 
dinner to be prepared for him at his own houſe in 


London, and, in order to enable him to reach that 


place i in proper time, he had ordered a relay of horſes 


to meet him at St. Alban'ss When ſones therefore 
| arrived there, he was informed that the coach any ſix 
. had ſet out two hours before. f 


If freſh poſt-horſes had been now ready, as. they 
were not, it ſeemed ſo apparently impoſſible to over- 
take the coach before it reached London, that Par- 


tridge thought he had no. a proper opportunity to 
remind his friend of a matter which he ſeemed en- 


tirely to have forgotten: what this was the reader 
10 gueſs, when we inform him, that Jones had eat 
mote than one poached egg, ſince he had 


lest the alehouſe where he had firſt mer the guide 


returning from Sophia; for, with the gypſics, he 


had teaſted only his underſtanding, . 


The landlord fo entirely agreed with the opinion 


1 by: Mr. Partridge, that he no ſooner heard the latter 


deſire bis friend to ſtay and dine, than he very res. 
dily y put in his word, and, retracting his promiſe be- 


fore given of furniſhing, the horſes immediately, he 


alſured Mr. Jones he would loſe no time in beſpeak- 


ing a dinner, which, he ſaid, could be got ready 
| ſooner than it was poſſible to get the horles | up from 


grab, and to Nabe them for their j Journey by a feed 
of corn. | 


Jones was at length prevailed on, chiefly by the 
N ater argument of the landlord; and now a joint of 


mutton was put down to the fre. While this was 
32711 14 2 : | pre” 
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preparing, Fartridge, being admitted into the fame 
apartment with his triend or maſter, began, 0 ne | 
in the following manner: 

« Certainly, Sir, if ever man-deſerved a young wan 
Jon deſerve young Madam Weſtern; for what a vaſt 
quantity of love muſt a man have, to be able to live, 

upon it without any other food, as you do? I am 
© poſitive I have eat thirty times as much within theſe 
* laſt twenty-four hours as your honour, and yet Tam + 
almoſt famiſhed; for nothing makes a man ſo hun- 
* gry as travelling, eſpecially i in i this cold raw weather. 
And yet J can't tell how it is, but your honour. is 
* ſeemingly in perfect good health, and you never 
© looked better nor freſher in your life. It muſt be 
certainly love that you live upon. 
And a very rich diet too, Partridge,” anfivertd 
Jones. ut did not fortune ſend. me an excellent 
gainty yeſterday? Doſt thou imagine I cannot live 
more than dent. four hours on this dear Pocket. 
« book: 3 3 
s Undoubtedly, cries Partridge, « there is ane 
in that pocket. book to purchaſe many a good meal: 
Fortune ſent it to your honour very opportunely 
* for preſent uſe, as your honour's money muſt be | 
* almoſt out by this time. 

What do you mean?” anſwered Jones; I hope 

you don t imagine that I ſhould be diſhoneſt enough, 
* even if it belonged to any other wende, beſides 
Miſs Weſtern,— _ 
« Diſhoneſt?” replied Partridge; * Hewen forbid | | 
* ſhould wrong your honour ſo much; but where's 
* the diſhoneſty in borrowing alittle for preſent ſpend- 
ing, ſince you will be ſo well able to pay the lady 
here 
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< hereafter? No, indeed, I would have your honour 
© pay it again, as ſoon as it is convenient, by all 
means; but where can be the harm in making uſe 
* of it, now you want it? Indeed, if it belonged' to 
a poor body, it would be another thing; but 19 
great a lady to be ſure can never want it, eſpecially 
now as ſhe is along with a lord, who, it can't be 
+ doubted, will let her have whatever ſhe bath need 
+ of, Beſides, if ſhe ſhould want a little, ſhe cannot 
want the whole, therefore I would give her a little; 
but I would be hanged before I mentioned the ha- 
ing found it at firſt, and before I got ſoma money 
© of my own; for London, I have heard, is the ver 
© 'worlt of places to be in without money. Indeed, | 
if I had not known to whom it belonged, I might 
have thought it was the [devil's money, and have 
been affaid to uſe it; but, as you know otherwiſe, ' 
and came honeſtly by it, it would be an affront to 
fortune to part with it all again, at the very time 
when you want it moſt; you can hardly expect ſhe 
fhould ever do you ſuch another good turn; for 
£ * fortuna nunquam perpetuo eft bona. Vou will do as 
you pleaſe, notwithſtanding all I ſay; but, for my 
part, I would be hanged before 1 ne. a word 
0 "= the matter. 
By what J can ſee, Prctridge,” cries Jones, 8 hang 
ing is a matter non {o;;ge alienum 4 Scavole ſtudiis. 
© You ſhould ſay alienus, ſays Partridge; * I remem- 
© ber the paſſage; it is an example under Communis 
« alienus, tmmunis, variis caſibus ſerviunt. „If you 
do remember it, cries Jones, I find you dont 
s underſtand it; but I tell thee, friend, in plain 5 
Sülz, chat i who finds another 8 r 4 


a 
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ever; no, though 1 was hungry as thou art, and 
had no other means tb ſatisfy my craving appetite; 
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not incur my diſpleaſure for ever, not to ſhock me 


any more by the bare mention of ſuch"deteſtable 


b * 
I ſhould not have mentioned it now,” 'cries Par- 


+ e 


tridge, if it had appeared ſo to me: for Em ſure 


I ſcorn any wickedneſs as much as another; but 


perhaps you know better; and yet I might have 


« imagined that I ſhould not have lived 1d many 


e years, and have taught ſchool ſo long „ without 


being able to diſtinguiſh between fas & neſus; but , 


it ſeems, we are all to live and learn. I remember 
my old ſchoolmaſter, who was a prodigious great 
© ſcholar, uſed often to ſay: Polly matete cry town is 
my daſkalon ; the Engliſh of which he told us was: 


La) 


ther to ſuck eggs. I have lived to a fine” purpoſe 
truly, if I am to be taught my grammar ar this 
time of day. Perhaps, young gentleman; you may 
change your opinion, if you live to my years; for 
I remember I thought myſelf as wiſe When T was a 
ſtripling of one or two and twenty as am now. I 
am ſure I always taught alienus, and my maſter 


a * K 
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rxead it fo before me.' - 
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There 


this' 1 hope to do before ſleep: but, if it Thould 
happen otherwiſe, I charge thee; if thou wouldſt 


That a child may ſometimes teach his grand- mo- 


- 
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in which Pararidge 


There were not mam it 
could pravake Jones, nor were there many in which 
Partridge 175 5 5 have been dag Deb of his 
. Unluckily however they had bo h. hit on 
one of theſe. . We haye Already ſeen n Paige could 


not bear to have his learning attacked, nor could 


Jones bear ſome paſſage or other in che e foregoing 
ſpeech. And now, looking upon his companion with 
2 contempruous and diſdainful air, (a thing not ul 

with him), he cried:. Partridge, I ſee. chou, art a 4 


c conceited old fool, and I wiſh thou art not likewiſe 


an old rogue. Indeed, if I was as well convinced 
© of the latter as I am of the former, thou Thoulaſt 
travel no farther in my company. 
The ſage pedagogue was e wich the vent 
which. he bad already 5 Yen, ro ation; 
e 


and, as the vulgar ph 
his horns. He, ſaid: . He was ſorry he had ut- 


© tered. any thing which might give pf „for 
© that he had never intended it; but Nemo. omni- 
© bus horis ſapit. 
Ass Jones had the vices of 2 warm diſpoſition,” he 
was entirely free from thoſe of a bold one; and, if his 
friends muſt have confeſt his remper to have been a 
little too eaſily ruffled, his enemies muſt at the ſame 
time have confeſt, that i is as ſoon ſubſided; nor did 


it at all reſemble the ſea, whoſe ſwelling is more vio- 


lent and. dangerous after.a ſtorm is-over, than while 
the ſtorm itſelf ſubſiſts. He inſtantly. accepted the 
ſubmiſſion of Partridge, ſhook him by 7 — hand, and, 


with the moſt benign aſpect imaginable, faid twenty 


Lind things, and at the ſame time very ſeverely con- 
demned himſelf, though not * ſo ſeverely as 1 


is, ine drew in 


” a. ˙ a4... th. dan. 
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will, maſ probably be cond of 


good readers. baden, uh 1 R og 12 
& partridge was now highly comforted, as his fears 
of having offended. were at once aboliſhed, and his 
pride completely ſatisfied by Jones having owned hi- 
ſelf in the wrong; which ſubmiſſion he inſtantly ape 
plied to what bad principally nettled him, ande 
| peated i in a muttering voice: To be ſure, Sixg:) your 
knowledge. may he ſuperior to mine in ſome things 
4 but, as to the grammar, I think I may challenge 
any eu eo think at leaſt I have char at n 
4 fingers end.“ ie 2600976 2% dae 
If any thing dads add to the faickaQioly Which e 0 
poor man now enjoyed; he received this — : 
the arrival of an exoellent ſhoulder of mutton, cht 
at this inſtant came ſmoking to the table. On 
having both plentifully feaſted, they again mouated 4 
their h hey was ſer forward for! London, wool — a 


Ae Ar . 
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W hat e to Mr. Jones 
. from $ e. Albans. 


and it was now 0 che eveni he 

a a genteel-looking man, but 1 0 a very ſhab EF I 
rode up to Jones, and af ked him whether he was go- 
ing to London, to which Jones ed in che af- 
firmative. The gentleman, replied :; -©I ſhould be. 2 N 
* liged to you, Sir, if you will accept of my compar 
* ny; for it is very late, and I am a ſtranger to. 


| road.” Jones readily aufe wich HB rag} 
Vor. Il 


"Ang, 
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5 on they travelled EY bolelng that fort of 
- diſcourſe which is uſual on ſuch occaſions, + wy I 
r Of this indeed, robbery was the el topic; 
which ſubject the ſtranger expreſſed great appre- 
— but Jones declared he had very little to 
loſe, and conſequentiy as Iittle to fear. Here Par- 
tridge could not forbear putting in his word. Vour 
1 faid he; may think it a little, but I am 
ſure if I had a hundred pound bank note in my 
pocket, as you have, I ſhould be very ſorry to loſe 
x it; but, for,my part, I never was leſs afraid in my 
© life; for we are four of us, and, if we all ſtand by 
one another, the beſt man in can't rob us. 
Suppoſe he ſhould have a piſtol, he can kill but one 
_ $:of us, and a man can die mas H my 
c 1 age. a> wg e 
s Beſi es the rellance on ſup-rior numbers, a 
of valour which hath raiſed a certain nation among 
the moderns to a high pitch of glory, there was 
another reaſon for the extrao courage which 
Partridge now. diſcovered ; for he at preſent as 
niich of that quality as was in th power of e 
to beſtow. Tn 
Our company were now arrived within. Aa mils of 
e when the ſtranger turned ſhorr upon Jon 
ling out a piſtol, demanded dere little bank- 
note Which Partridge had mentioned. 
Juones was at firſt ſomewhat ſhocked at this 3 
| peted demand; however, he preſently recollecbed 
ES. and told the highwayman all the mon 
Dad in his pocket was entirely at Hs ſervice; a 0 
ee he pulſed out upwards of three guineas, an 


to deliver it; bur the other anſwered with Fo 
F 3 OA 


. 


a 
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oath e: That would not do. Jones anſwered coblly, 


40 was very uy for i I and returned the r | 

The highwayman then thn; if ho did; — 
deliver the bank · note that moment, he muſt ſhoot 
him; holding his piſtol at the ſame time very near 


to his breaſt. Jones inſtantly caught hold of the fe 


 low's hand, which trembled fo that he could ſcarce 


hold the piſtol init, and turned the muzzle from him. 


A ſtruggle then enſued, in which the former wreſtedt 


the piſtol from the hand of his antagoniſt, and bath 


came from their horſes on the ground togetheg cke 


highwayman upon his ne and the ane 
upon him. 1 wer 


The poor fellow now w-beganto imploremeryc of the 
conquerot 3: for, to ſay the truth, he was in in, Tos 
d, Sir, 


by no means a match for Jones. Indee 


| Mage rs to make his eſcape from the et 


he, I could have no intention to ſhoot you: for — 
© will find the piſtol was not loaded. This is che firſt 
© robbery I ever agen; 44 I have been driven 
au nne | e 
At this inſtant, at his an bundesd and fifty. yards 


diſtance, lay another perſon on the ground, 
for elne in a much louder voice than the highways 


his was no other than Partridge ieh who, / 


ment, had been thrown from his horſe, and lay flac 
on his face, not daring to Idol up, and expeRing 
every minute to be ſhot. n datt 
In this poſture he lay til the, guides whid, was n 
dtherwiſe concerned than for his horſes, having ſeared 
the ſtumbling beaſt, came up to him, and told lun, 
| his — had got the better Nr the bighwaynian, -. 


Pars + 
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leapt up at this'news, and ran back to the" 
Sy Where ve. ſtood with his ſword drawn in his 
ps to — the poor fellow; which Fartridge no 
ſooner faw, than he cried out: Kill the villain, Sir, 
run him through the body, kill him this inſtant -. 
Luckiiy — for the poor wretch he had 
| fallen into more merciful han z for pe open having 
examined the piſtol, and found i it 00 e really un- 
loaded, began to believe all the man had told him 
before Partridge came hy: namely, that he was a no- 
vice in the trade, and that he had been driven to it 
by the diſtreſs he mentioned, the greateſt indeed im- 
- apinable, that of five hungry children, and a wife 
| 1 ng in of a ſixth, in the utmoſt want and miſery: 
The truth of all which the highwayman moſt vehe- 
men aſſerted, and offered to convince Mr. Jones 
of it, if he would tale the trouble to go to his houſe, 
which was not above two miles off, ſaying: ! That he 
*-fefired no favour, but upon condition of proving 
„Ahe had alledged/ 
at firſt pretended that he och takes the fel. 
tow at his word, and go with him, declaring, that 
his fate ſhould depend entirely on the truth of his 
Upon this the poor fellow immediately ex- 
ed ſo much — that Jones was perfectly fa- 
Asked with his ve „and began now to entertain 
Anmien of compafffon fr him. He feturned che 
fellow his empty piltol, adviſed him to think of ho- 
neſter means of relieving his diſtreſs, and gave him a 
couple of guineas for the immediate ſupport of his 
wife and his family, adding: he wiſhed he had more 
for his ſake, — — er 
mentioned 3 8 
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Our reader will probably be divided in their op- 
nions r this action; ſome may applaud it 
perhaps as an act of extraordinary humanity, while 
thoſe of a more ſaturnine temper will conſider it as a 
want of regard to that juſtice which every man owes 
his country. Partridge certainly faw it in that light; 
for he teſtiſied much diffatisfattion on the occaſion, 
quoted an old proverb, and fad: He ſhould: not 
wonder if the rogue attacked them again before they 
reached London. a Bk gc i oth; 
The highwayman was full df expreſſions of thatk- 
fulneſs and gratitude. He adtualſy dropt tears, of 
pretended ſo to do. He vowed he would immediately 
return home, and would never afterwards commit 
ſuch a tranſgreſſion; whether he kept, his word or nog 
perhaps may appear hereafter.' , 1 +: 1/11, 
Our travellers, having remounted their horſes, ar- 
rived in town, without encountering any new miſhap. 
On the road much pleaſant diſcourſe paſſed, between 
Jones and Partridge, on the ſubje& of their laſh Ad- 
venture: In which Jones expreſt a great compaſſion 
for thoſe highwaymen who are, by unavoidable dif- 
treſs, driven as it were to ſuch illegal courſes, as ge- 
nerally bring them to a ſhameful death: I mean, 
ſaid he, thoſe only whoſe higheſt guilt extends no 
« farther than to robbery, and who are never guilty 
of cruelty nor inſult to any perſon, which is a cir- 
cumſtance that, I muſt fay to the honour of our 
country, diſtinguiſhes the robbers of England from 
* thoſe of all other nations; for murder is amongſt 
_ © thoſe almoſt inſeparably incident to robbery,” © + 
No doubt, anſwered Partridge, * it is better to 
take away one's money than one's life; and yet ir is 
ws Aa 3 very 
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very hard upon honeſt men, that they can't travel 
about their buſineſs, without being in danger of theſe 

_ © villains. And to be ſure it would be better that all 

* rogues were hanged out of the way, than that one 
<4. honeſt man ſhould ſuffer. For my own part indeed, 

I ſhould not care to have the blood of any of them 
on my hands; but it is very proper for the law to 
hang them all. What right had any man to take 


* ſixpence from me, unleſs I give it him? Is there 


© any honeſty in ſuch a man? S 
No ſurely,” cries Jones, no more than there is 
in him who applies to his own uſe the money 
which he finds, when he knows the right owner.. 
© Theſe hints ſtopt the mouth of Partridge, nor did 
he open it again, till, Jones having thrown ſome far- 
caſtical jokes on his cowardice, he offered to excuſe 
himſelf on the inequality of fire-arms, faying: * A 
© thouſand naked men are nothing to one piſtol; for 
though it is true it will kill but one at a ſingle. 
© diſcharge, yet who can tell but that one may be 
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. 
OME, bri right love of ame, info ire * glowing 
breaſt; — thee I call, who, over ſwelling ti- 
a of blood and tears, doſt bear the hero on to glory, 
while ſighs of millions waft his ſpreading ſails; but 
thee, fair, gentle maid, whom. Mneſis, happy nymph, 7 
firſt on the banks of Hebrus did produce: Thee, 
whom Mæonia educated, whom Mantua charmed, 
and. who, on that fair hill which overlooks the proud 
metropolis of Britain, ſat ſt, with thy Milton, Greedy 
tuning thy heroic lyre; fil my raviſhed fan wh 
the hopes of charming ages yet to come. Logge ; 
me, that ſome tender maid, whoſe grandmother 18 


ver unborn „ hereafter, when under the fitirious 
A a 4 name 
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name of Sophia, ſhe reads the real worth which on- 
- ce.exiffed in my Charlotte, ſhall from her ſympa- 
| thetic breaſt ſd. forth the heaving ſight Do thou 
teach me not only to forelee, but to enjoy, nay even 
to feed on future praiſe. Comfort me by a ſolemn 
aſſurance, that, when the little parlour in which l ſit 
at this inſtant, ſhall be reduced to a worſe furniſhed 
box, J ſhall be xead,-,with-honour, by thoſe who ne- 


ver knew nor ſaw me, and whom [ Chall weiber 1 


know nor ſe. 
And thou, much plumper dame, whom. no. airy 
forms nor phantoms of imagination clothe: whom the 
| well-ſeaſoned beef, and pudding richly ſtained with 
plumbs, delight. Thee, I call; of whom in a Treckf- 
| __ chuyte-in ſome Dutch canal the fat ufrow gelt, im- 
pregnated by a jolly merchant of e. ee was de- 
- livered: in Grubſtreet ſchool didſt thou ſuck in the 
elements of thy erudition. Here haſt thou, in thy ma- 
turer age, taught poetry to tickle not the fancy, bur 
the pride of the patron, Comedy from thee learns 
2 grave and ſolemn air; while tragedy ftorms loud 
and tends the affrighted: thearres with its thunder. To 
footh thy wearied limbs in ſ lumber, alderman Hiſtory 
tells his tedious tale; and again to awaken thee, Mons 
ſteur Romance performs his furprizing tricks of dexte | 
rity. © Nor leſs thy well-fed bookſeller obeys thy in- 
fluence. © By thy advice the heavy, unread, foliolump, 
which long had dozed on the duſty ſhelf \piece-mealed | 
inte numbers, runs nimbly through the nation. In- 
ſtructed by thee ſome books, like quacks, impoſe on 
the world by promiſing wonders; while others turn 
beaus, and truſt all their merits to a gilded outſide. 
Come, thou bar, fubſtance, with thy f hining 1 
a eep f 
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| keep back thy inſpiration, but hold forth thy tempting 
rewards; thy ſhining; chinking heap; thy quickly: 


convertible bank-bill, big with unſeen riches; thy of 


ten varying ſtock; the warm, the comfortable houſe j 
and, laſtly, a fair portion of that bounteous mo- 
ther, whoſe flowing breaſts yield redundant ſuſtenan- 


ce for all her numerous offspring, did not ſome tod 


| | greedily and wantonly drive thi - | brethren from the 


442 


valuable treaſures, warm my heart with the tran 


treat. Come thou, and if I am too taſteleſs of thy | 


"3 
CY 


me, that through thy bounty, the pra 


whoſe innocent play bath often been interrupted by 


And now this il-yoked pair, this lean ſhadow and 
this fat ſubſtance, have prompted me to write, whoſe 
aſſiſtance ſhall I invoke to direct my pen 


” 4 


aid in vain we ſtruggle againſt the ſtream of nature. 
Thou who doſt ſow the generous ſeeds which art 
nouriſhes, and brings to perfection. Do thou Rind- 
ly rake me by the hand, and lead me through all the 


An rk © 


mazes, the winding labyrinths of nature. Initiate 


me into all thoſe myſteries which profane eyes ne- 
ver beheld. Teach me, which to thee is no difficult 
taſk, to know mankind better than they know them- 
ſelves. Remove that miſt which dims the intellects 


of mortals, and cauſes them to adore men for their 


art, or to deteſt them for their cunning in deceiving 


% 


ridicule, for deceiving themſelves. Strip off the | 


diſguiſe of wiftom from ſelf conceit, of plenty from 
. . % + _ 


porting thought of conveying them to others. Tell | 


others, when they are in reality, the objects only tf 


i 
1 
ö 
; 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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ayarice, and of glory from ambition. Come 'thou {| 
that haſt inſpired thy Ariſtophanes. e thy | 


Cervantes, . Rabel the Moliere, thy Shakeſpear, 


thy Swift, thy Marivaux, fill my pages with humour: 


till mankind 8 the good - nature to laugh only at 
che follies of: others, me "ow en to a at 
of And 5e 0 "Rr Salt ds on true 


eau ins, humanity, bring all thy tender ſenſations. If 


haſt already diſpoſed of hom all between thy 


Allen and thy Lyttleron, ſteal them a little while from 
their boſoms. ' Not wi ithout theſe the tender ſeene is 
| e alone proceed the noble difin- 3 


ainted. From theſc 


Pee. Friendſhip, the melting love, the generous ſen- 


timent, the ardent. gratitude, the ſoft compaſſion, the 
candid opinion; and all thoſe ſtrong energies of a good 
mind; which fill the moiſtened eyes with tears, the 


_ glowin cheeks with blood, and ſwell the heart with 
rides of grief, joy, and benevolence. 6 by ; 


And thou, O learning, (for without thy aſſiſtance 


| nothing pure, nothing corre&, can genius produce) 
do thou guide my pen. Thee in thy favourite fields, 
where the limpid, gently-rolling Thames waſhes thy 
Etonian banks, in early youth I have worſhipped. To 


thee, at thy birchen altar, with true Spartan devotion, 
J have ſacrificed my blood. Come then q and, from 


thy vaſt Iuxuriant ſtores, in long antiquity piled up, 
pour forth the rich profuſion. Open thy Mzonian and 


thy Mantuan coffers, with whatever elſe includes thy 
philoſaphic, , thy poetic, and thy hiſtorical treaſures, 


whether with Greek or Roman characters thou haſt 


choſen. to inſcribe the 8 cheſts: give 2 
W 


X* 
& 
1 2 * - 
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while that key to all thy treaſures, which wo hy War 
burton thou haſt entrulted. pad 

Laſtly, come, experience, long er with the 
wiſe, the good, the learned, and the polite; nor w 
them only, but with every kind of charaQer, from 
the miniſter at his levee, to the bailiff in his ſpungin 
houſe; fromthe ducheſs at her drum, to the nd . 
behind her bar. From thee only can the manners — 
mankind be known; to Which the th lain 
however his or extenſive earning may 
be, hath ens Mine uh 

Come all theſe, and more, if poſſible; for arduous 
is the taſk I have undertaken; and, without all'yout 
aſſiſtance, will, I find, be too heavy for me to ſupport, 
Bur, if you all ſmile on my labours, I W 15 ty to 7 
em to a . concluſion, | 


| CHAP. 11. | 5 
What 200 Mr. Jones, on his arrival in Lor „ 


don. 4 Fes n | 4 4 FEE 


"HE learned Dr. Mifubin aſed to 0 4 the 
proper direction to him was: To Dr. Miſaubin 
in the Mord; intimating, that there were few people 
in it to whom his great reputation was not known. 
And perhaps, upon a very nice examination into the 
matter, we ſhall find that this circumſtance bears no 
NIE Y pan ne the many un. of ye: 

unn 

The great happineſs-of beit known to Neri 
with the hopes of which we be debe e 1 
the preceding chapter, is the portion of few. To 
_ the ſeveral elements which compoſe our names, 


3 as 
EY 
* * 
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PAS 


who brought Sophia to town, hath already made in 
' muſt have been an eaſy; matter to have diſcoyered his 


an entire ſtranger in London; and as he happened 
to arrive firſt in a quarter of the town, the inhs ] 
bitants of which have very little intercourſe with the 
houſholders of Hanover or Groſvenor- ſquare, (ſor 


to thoſe happy manſions, where fortune ſegregats 
from the vulgar thoſe magnanimous heroes, | the 


* p 7 x 5 1 4 
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as Sydenham yep repeated athouſand years 
hence, is a gi 


hence, is a gift beyond the power of title and 


word and the pen, But to avoid che Neandalbus 
= utation, while we yet live, of being one whon 
105 


nobody knows, (x ſeandal by the by as cid as the 
days of Homer*), will always be the envied portion 


of thoſe, who have a legal title either to honour or 
4 . te. 9s . : | N BIRT 4 N ; f : 1 * op. F PAP a i 2 1 ; | | 


Ls z 1 I'S 
ws 


From the figure, therefore, which the hriſh peer, 


this hiſtory, the reader will conclude, doubtleſs, it 


houſe in London, without knowing the. particular 
ſtreer or ſquare which he inhabited, ſince be muſt 
have been one whom every, body knows.” To fay the 
truth, ſo it would have been to any of thoſe tradeſmen | 
who are accuſtomed to attend the regions of the 
great; for the doors of the great are generally no 
lefs eaſy to find, than it is difficult to get entrance 
into them. But Jones, as well as Partridge, W 


he entered through Gray s- Inn Lane), ſo he rambled 
about ſome time, before he could even find his waf | 


deſcendants of ancient Britons, Saxons, or Danes an 


- whoſe, anceſtors, being born in better days, by ſandy WW fo 


0 4 a . 15 I - 24 3715 ' | ; ton 


dee the 2d Odyſſey, ver. 175. 
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kinds of merit; babe entailed aden and bonour on 50 


[SE 145 dy 


equipage had not yet ſufficiently-blazed: in then 


bourhood : ſo that, aſter a ſucceſsleſo enquiry till . f 
clock; hadi ſtruck eleven, Jones at laſt yielded to the 
advice of Hartridge, and ratreated to the Bull and 
Gate in Holborn, that being the inn where he had 
firſt alighted, and where he retired to enjoy that 
kind of repoſe,” wok Heng arrends JOS in his 
| circumſtances. ara} > 
Early in the morning be again ſer forth in purſuit | 
of Sophia; and many a weary: ſtep he took to no bet. 
ter purpoſe than 65" hog At laſt, whether it was that 
fortune rẽlented,; or whether it Was no longer in her 
ertordifappoint him, he came into the very ſtreet 

which was honoured dy his Jovdſhip's: reſidence; and, 
the door. | 4 RE E 
The porter, who: Sold e 4 knock 


being directed to che. houſe, neee 


had conceived no high idea of the perſon approaching, 


conceived i but little better from the appearance of Mr. 


Jones, who was dreſt in a ſuit of fuſtian , and had by 


his ſide the weapon formerly purchaſed of the ſerjeantʒ 
of which, though the blade might be compoſed of ell 
tempered ſteel, the handle was compoſed only of braſs; | 
and that: none of the brighteſt. When: Jones, there- 
fore, enquired-after the young lady, who had come to 


town with his lordſ hip, this fellow anſwered ſurlily: 


That 


* arrived ar thoſe recceſral 175 


Eiftan ds | 
lordſhip's bon derer e peer — died: 55 
his former houſe when he went for Ireland; and aas 
he was juſt entered intd à neu. one, the 3 


7 
7 
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„That there were no ladies there. Jones then deſired , 
do ſee the maſter of the houſe; but was informed that } 
his lordſhip would ſee 2 that morning. And, 
upon growing more preſſing, the porter ſaid: he had 
{pohave orders wolerns perſon in; bur if you: think 
© proper, faid he, to leave your name, I will ac. 
quaint his lordſhip; and; if you mee time, 
you ſhall know when he will ſee you. 
Jones now declared: © that he had've ; particula 
+ buſineſs with the young lady, and could not.depart 
without ſeeing her. Upon which the porter, "with 
no very agreeable.voice or aſpect, affirmed: that there 
. was no young lady in that houſe, and conſequently I 
e none could he foes? euch, « ſure! you are the | 
J ſtrangeſt man I ever met * you will not taks 
an anſwer. r £450 eee, 
I have often ah hs: Fs the particular 
ſcription of Cerberus the porter of hell in the 6th | 
Fneid, Virgil might poſſibly intend to ſatirize the | 
porters of the great men in his time; the pi — 
leaſt reſembles thoſe, who have the honour to ; 
at the doors of our great men. The porter in his 
lodge anſwers exactly to Cerberus in his den, and 
like him, muſt be appeaſed by a ſop, before acce 
gan be gained to his maſter. Perhaps Jones mig 
have ſeen him in that light, and have recollettei 
the paſſage, where the Sibyl, in order to procum 
an entrance for Eneas, preſents the keeper of the | 
Stygian avenue with ſuch a ſop. Jones, in like mam 
ner, now began to offer a bribe to the human Cer 
berus, which a footman  overhearirigy * inſtantly ad- 
| vanced, and declared: if Mr. Jones would ge 


him the ſum ee. he would condutt arr 
« the 


*Y 


< rl uri Jones e 


with — to the lodging bon Mrs. Eitepatelcl;! by. 95 
2 6 orig u r attended the er 


+ eee eG 

. wrt The gameſter, who loſes his party 
at piquet by a ſingle point, laments his IT | 
rimes as much as he v. un came within a pro 


of the game. So in a lottery, the ere 


: next numbers to that which wins a" prize, = 


apt to account themſelves much r te 
than their fellou-ſufferers. In ſhort theſe: kind — | 
hair-breadth miſſings of happineſs look like the inſults - 
of fortune, ho may be conſidered as thus playing 


tricks witli us, und; eee diverting herſelf at our 


expen ce. Gedi, . 408M cnn be? 
Jones, who more chan once already: bad experienced * 
this folickſome diſpoſition of the heathen: goddeſs, was 


now again doomed to be tantalized in the like manner: 


for he arrived at the door of Mrs. Fitzpatrick; about” 
ten minutes after the departure of Sophia. Ee nom 
addreſſed himſelf ro the waiting- woman belonging to 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who told him the/diſagteeable nes 
that the g was gone, but could not tell him hi- 


ther; and the ſame anſwer he aſterwards received front 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick herſelf. For as that lady made no 
doubt but that Mr. Jones was a perſon detached from 
her uncle Weſtern, in purſuit of his daughter, io ſhe 
was too generous to betray herr. 

Though Jones had never ſeen Mrs, Fitzpatrick, yet 


be had heed that a couſin of Sophia was married to 


a gentleman of that name. This, however, in the 
preſane nan of his mind, never once ee to 
"as. 
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his memarys but when the footman, we had cn. 
ducted him from his lordſhips, acquainted him witk 
the great intimacy betwgen the ladies, and With their 
| mee other couſin, he then recolleged the ſto - 
ry of the marriage which he had formerly heard; 
and, as he Was preſently. convinced. that this Was the 
fame woman, he became more ſurpriſed at the an- 
ſwer which he had received, and very earneſtly deſired 
leave to wait on the lady berfallz but ſhe. as poſitively 
refuled; him that honour, . + 5:16 d 
who, though he ee ſeen a court, was 
better bred than moſt who frequent it, was incapable 
of any rude or abrupt behaviour to a lady. When be 
had received, therefore, a peremptory denial, he re- 
tired for the preſent, ſaying to the waiting · woman: 
That, if this was an improper hour to wait on her 
Jady, he would return in the aſternoon; -and that 
he then hoped: to have the honour of ſeeing her! 
The civility with which he uttered this, "added. to the 
great comelineſs of his perſon, made an impreſſion on 
he waiting. woman, and ſche could not help anſwer- 
inggan 2 Sir, you may: and, indeed, ſhe al. 
terwards ſaid every thing to her miſtreſs, which ſhe 
thought moſt likely to — on her to achhit a yiſit 
5 3 the ne young gentleman; for {0 n 
ed him. | 
nes v ſhrewdly kalpeQted, char Sophia l herſelf | 
— her couſin, and was denied tochim 
which he imputed to her reſentment of what had bap- 
pened at Upton. Having, therefore, diſpatched Par- 
ridge to procure him lodgings, he remained all-day 
in the ſtreet, watching — where he th 


hy * by: concealed ;. bar no perſon Ahh * 
ut 


She therefore ſtri 
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iſe forth, except a ſervant of the houſe; andi in 
the evening he returned to pay his viſit to Mrs, Fitz- 


patrick, which that good lady at laſt condeſceuded: = 
ame 


There i is a certain air of natural gentility, which 
it is neither in the power of dreſs to give, not to 
conceal. Mr. Jones, as hath been before hinted, was 
poſſeſſed of this in a very eminent degree. He met, 
therefore, with a reception from the lady, ſomewhat. 
different from what his apparel {ſeemed to demands 
and, after he had paid her his way ee was 
deſired to {it down. | 

The reader will not, 1 desert defiroms of Fas 
ing all the particulars of this converſation, which 
—— very little to the ſatisfaction of poor Jones: ſor 
though Mrs. Fitzpatrick ſoon diſcovered the lover; 
( as all women' have the eyes of hawks in thoſe mat- 
ters), yet ſhe ſtill thought it was ſuch a lover, ag a 
generous friend of the lady ſhould not — her to. 


In ſhort, ſhe ſuſpe&ed this was the very Mr. Rlifil 


from whom Sophia had flown; and all the anſivers, 
which ſhe artfully drew from Jones concerni ar. 
Allworthy's fami 20 confirmed her in this opinion. 

y denied any knowledge — 
ing the place whither Sophia was gone; nor could 
Jones obtain more than a peemithgn to wait al oo 
again the next evening, 

When Jones was departed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick 6 com- 


municated her ſuſpicion concerning Mr. Blifil to 


her maid, who anſwered: * Sure, Madam, he is too 
* pretty a man, in my opinion, for any woman iy 

the world to run away from. I had rather fancy it 

is Mr. Jones. Mr. 1 ones,“ ſaid the lady; — ta 
Vol. II. B b 2 
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Jones? For Sophia had not given the leaſt hint 
of any ſuch perſon in all their converſation: but Mrs. 
Honour had been much more communicative, and 
had acquainted her ſiſter Abigail with the whole hiſ- 
tory of Jones, which this now again related to her 
+ Mrs. Fitzpatrick no ſooner received this informa- 
tion; than ſhe immediately agreed with' the opinion 
of her maid; and, what is very unaccountable, faw: 
charms in the gallant happy lover, which ſhe had over- 
looked in the ſlighted ſquire. Betty, fays ſhe, 
vou are certainly in the right: he is a very pretty 
fellow, and I don't wonder that my couſin's maid 
fhould tell you ſo many women are fond of him. I 
am ſorry now I did not inform him where my couſin 
was; and yet, if he be ſo terrible a rake as you tell 
me, it is a pity The ſhould ever ſee him any more; 
for what but her ruin can happen from marrying a 
_ ©. rake and a beggar againſt her father's conſent. I pro- 

* teſt, if he be ſuch a man as the wench deſcribed | 
him to you, it is but an office of charity to keep 

her from him, and, I am ſure, it would be un- 
<;pardonable in me to do otherwiſe, who have taſted 
V bitterly of the misfortunes attending ſuch mar- 
Here ſhe was interrupted by the arrival of a viſitor, 
which was no other than his lordſhip; and as nothing 

aſſed at this viſit either new or extraordinary, or any 
P ; made 
ways material to this hiſtory, we ſhall here put an end 
to this chapter, 1 e ; 05 EF RR e 
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A project of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and her viſa 
o lady Bellaſton, Wie wp 
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7 HEN, Mrs. Fitzpatrick retired to reſt, her 
 W thoughts were entirely taken up by her couſin 
Sophia and Mr. Jones. She was indeed a little of 
fended with the former for the diſingenuity, Which 


ſlhe now diſcovered, In which meditation ſhe had not 


long exerciſed her W er woes before the following 
7 


conceit ſuggeſted itſelf; that, could ſhe poſſibly be- | 


come the means of preſerving Sophia from this man, 
and of reſtoring her to her father, ſhe Chould;' in all 
human probability, by ſo great a ſervice to the fam 
ly, reconcile to herſelf both her uncle and her aunt 
As this was one of her moſt favourite wiſhes, ſo 
the hope of ſucceſs ſeemed ſo reafonable, that nothing 
remained but to conſider of proper methods to ac- 
compliſh her ſcheme. © To attempt to reaſon the cafe 
with Sophia, did not appear to her one of thoſe me- 
thods; for as Betty had reported from Mrs, Honour, 
that Sophia had a violent inclination to Jones, ſhe 
conceived, that to diſſuade her from the match was 
an endeavour of the fame kind, as it would be wery 
| heartily and earneſtly to entreat a moth not to fly into 
"a: anf. th DOE TY 6 RS 
If the reader will pleaſe to remember, that the ac 
quaintance which Sophia had with lady Bellaſton; 
was contracted at the houſe: of Mrs. Weſtern, and 
muſt have grown at the very time when Mrs, Fitzpa= 
trick lived with this latter lady, he will want no in- 
formation, that Mrs. Fitzpatrick muſt have been ac- 
135 Hz quain- 
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inted with her likewiſe. They were, beſid es, bots 
 / equally her diſtant relations. 

After much conſideration, therefore, ſhe IS to 
go early in the morning to that lady, and endeavour 
to ſee her unknown to Sophia; and to acquaint her 
with the whole affair; for ſhe did not in the leaſt 

doubt but that the prudent lady, who had often ri- 
diculed romantic love and indiſcreet marriages in her 
converſation, would very readily concur in her ſen- 
timents concerning this match, and would lend her 
utmoſt aſſiſtance to prevent it. 

This reſolution ſhe accordingly executed, and the 
next morning, before the ſun, ſhe huddled on her 
cloaths, and, at a very unfaſ hionable, unſeaſonable, 
Cable hour,” went to lady Bellaſton, to whom 
ſhe got acceſs, without the lead knowledge or ſuſpi- 
cion of Sophia, who, though not aſleep, lay at that 
time awake in her bed, with Honour r by 
her ſide. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick made many apologies for an early 
abrupt viſit at an hour when, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſhould 
not have thought of diſturbing her ladyſhip, but -up- 
on buſineſs of the utmoſt conſequence. She then 
opened the whole affair, told all ſhe had heard from 
Betty, and did not forger the viſit which Jones 1 

to herſelf the preceding evening. 

Lady Bellaſton anſwered with a 3 Then you 

«. have ſeen this terrible man, Madam: pray is he fo 
© very fine a figure as he is repreſented? ſor Etoff en- 
4 ad me laſt night almoſt two; hours with him. 
The wench I believe is in love with him by reputa - 
© tion.” Here the reader will be apt to . ; but 
1 teath is that Mrs. _—_ who * 
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and unpin the lady Bellaſton, had received compleat 
information concerning the fad Mr. Jones, and had 
faithfully conveyed the ſame to her lady laſt night, (or 
rather that morning), while ſhe was undreſſing; on 
which accounts ſ he had been detained in her office 
above the ſpace of an hour and an half. 
I) be lady indeed, though generally well enough 
pleaſe! with the narratives of Mrs. Eroff at thoſe ſea- 
ſons, gave an extraordinary attention to her account 
of Jones; for Honour had defcribed him as a very 
handſome fellow, and Mrs. Etoff in her hurry added 
ſo much to the beauty of his perſon o her report, that 
lady Bellaſton began to conceive e h to be a kind of 
miracle in nature. 8 

The curioſity, Which her v woman had infra was 
now greatly increaſed by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who ſpoke 
as much in fayour of the perſon of Jones, as ſhe had 
before ſpoken in diſpraiſe of his birth, character , and, 
fortune. a 

When lady Bellaſton had heard the whole, ſhe at. 
ſwered gravely: * Indeed, Madam, this is a matter of 
great conſequence. Nothing can certainly be more 
* commendable than the part you act; and I ſhall be 
very glad to have my ſhare in the preſervation Sa 

+ yin lady of fo much merit, and for whom I have | 
ſo much eſteem” 
Doth not your ladyſhip think, = * Mrs. Firzpa- \ 
trick eagerly, that it would be the beſt way to write 
* immediately to my uncle, and 2 him where oh 
my couſin is? 

The lady pondered a little upon this, and thus | 
anſwered ;— * Why, no, Madam, I think not. Mrs. 
. ne — deſcribed her brother to me to be 

By : * fuch 
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* ſuch a | brute, that I cannot conſent to put any 
woman under his power who hath eſcaped from it. 
I have heard he behaved like a monſter to his on 
* * wite; for he is one of thoſe wretches who think _ 
have a right to tyrannize over us, and from 
> 235 2 I ſhall ever eſteem it the cauſe of my ſex to 
| © reſcue any woman who is fo unfortunate to be 
„ under their power. The buſineſs, dear &uſin, 
6 in be only to keep Miſs Weſtern from ſeeing this 
oung fellow, till the good company, which fhe will 
have an opportunity of meeting here,” give: her a 
© properer turn." 


0 f he ſhould find her out, Madam, anſtwered the 
other, your ladyſ hip may be aſſured he will leave 
9 nothing unattempte to come at her.“ 


But Madam, replied the lady, it is impo ſlible 

© he ſhould come here— though indeed i it is poſſbls 
© he may get ſome intelligence where ſhe is, and then 
* maylurk about the-houſe—1 wiſh therefore] knew 
his perſon, 


Is there no way 5 POLY by which I could 8 
2 a ſight of him? for otherwiſe you know, couſin, 
© ſhe may contrive to ſee him here without my know) 
© ledge.” Mrs. Firzpatrick anſwered: < That he had 
© threatened her with another vifit that afternoon,' 
and that, if her ladyſhip pleaſed to do her the ho- 
* .nour of calling upon her then, ſhe would hardly 
fail of ſeeing him between ſix and ſeven; and, if 
© he came earlier, ſhe would, by fome means or 
other, detain him till her ladyſ hip's arrival. 
Lady Bellaſton replied: © ſhe would come the moment 
* ſhe could get from . which ſbe N 
1 * 
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would be by ſeven at fartheſt; for that it was ab- 
+ ſolutely neceſſary ſhe ſhould be acquainted with his 
© perſon. © Upon my word, Madam, fays he, it 


was very good to take this care of Miſs Weſtern: 


but common humanity, as well as regard to our 
family, requires it of us both; for it would be a 
+ dreadful;march indeed.” {= hf ̃ 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick failed not to make a proper re- 
turn to the compliment which lady Bellaſton had be- 
ſtowed on her couſin, and, aſter ſome little immate- 
rial converſation, withdrew; and, getting as faſt as 
ſhe could into her chair, unſeen by Sophia or Honous, 


4 


returned home. 
Vic] con ſeſts of viſiting. 
ME had walked within ſight of a certain 
| door during the whole day, which, though 
one of the ſhorteſt, appeared to him to be one © 
the longeſt in the whole year. At length, the clock 
having ſtruck five, he returned to Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick, who, though it was a full hour earlier than 
the decent time of viſiting, received him very civil- 
| thy 8 full perſiſted in her ignorance concerning 
Sophia. „ „ 
Jones, in aſking for his angel, had dropped the 
word couſin; upon which Mrs. Fitzpatrick faid: 
Then, Sir, you know we are related; and, as we 
are, you will permit me the right of enquiring into 
. © the particulars of your buſineſs with my couſin.” 
Here Jones heſitated a good while, and at laſt anſwer- 
ed: He had a conſiderable ſum of money of hers in 
e EB his 


vo 4 - ; * 
- g \ ; * 
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his hands, which he deſired to deliver to her. He 
then produced the pocket-book, and acquainted Mrs, 
E Kaps with the contents, and with the method in 
whichthey came into his hands, He had ſcarce finiſhed 
his ſary, Ars a moſt violent noiſe ſhook the whole 
houſe. To attempt to deſcribe this noiſe to thoſe who 
have heard it, would be in vain; and to aim at giving 
any idea of ir to.thoſe who have never heard the like, 
would be ſtill more vain: for it may be n _ f 

oi acute 1 S 

Sic geminant Corybantes ra. 


1 The prieſts - Cybele do not ſo rattle their founding 

| = brals, { 

In ſhort, a footman knocked, or rather thundered 
at the door. Jones was a little ſurprized at the ſound, 
having never heard it before; but Mrs, Fitzparrick 
very calmly faid, that as ſome company were coming, 
ſhe could not make him any anſwer now; but if he 
pleaſed to ſtay till they were gone; ſhe intimated ſhe 
had ſomething to fay to him. | 

The door of the room now flew open, and, after 

puſhing in her hoop ſideways before her, entered lady 
ellaſton, who having firſt made a very low curtſey to 
- Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and as low a one to Mr. Jones, was 
© uſhered to the upper end of the room. 
Me mention theſe minute matters for the fake of 

ſome country ladies of our acquaintance, who think 
it contrary to the rules of modeſty to bend their knee 
to a man. 

The company were hardly well ſertled, before - 
arrival of the peer lately mentioned, cauſed a freſh 
9 and a N of ceremonials. 11 0 | 

ele 
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Ik!eſe being over, the converſation began to be 
(as the phraſe is) extremely brillant. However, as 
nothing paſt in it which can be thought material to 
this hiſtory, or, indeed, very material in idelf, I 
ſhall omit the relation; the rather as I have known 
ſome very fine polite converfation grow extremely 
dull, when tranſcribed into books, or repeated on 
the ſtage. Indeed this mental repaſt is a dainty, of 
which thoſe who are excluded from polite aſlernblies | 
muſt be contented to remain as ignorant as Sv 
mult of the ſeveral dainties of French cookery, whi 
are ſerved only at the tables of the great. To'fay 
the truth, as neither of theſe are adapted to every 
taſte, they might both be often thrown away on the 
vulgar, {Ed NS 1 r NU 
Poor Jones was rather a ſpectator of this elegant 
ſcene than an actor in it; for though in the ſhort in- 
terval before the peer's arrival, lady Bellaſton firſt, 
and afterwards Mrs. Fitzpatrick, had addreſſed ſome 
of their diſcourſe to him; yet no ſooner was the no: 
ble lord entered, than he engroſſed the whole attention 
of the two ladies to himſelf; and as he took no more 
notice, of Jones than if no ſuch perſon had pre- 
ſent, unleſs by now and then ſtaring at him, the la- 
dies followed his example. *CCWr 
The company had now ſtaid ſo long, that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick plainly perceived they all deſigned to ſtay 
out each other. She therefore reſolved to rid herſelf 
of Jones, he being the viſitant to whom ſhe thought 
the leaſt ceremony was due. Taking therefore an op- 
portunity of a ceſſation of chat, ſhe addreſſed herſelf 
gravely to him, and ſaid: Sir, I ſhall not poſſibly 
be able to give you an anſwer to-night, as to that 
00 ä 5 bu- 
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| * buſineſs; but if you pleaſe to leave word where 1 


may ſend to you to morrow.— 


Jones had natural, but not artificial ick bees 


Inſtead therefore of communicating the ſecret of his 

| al ngs to a ſervant, he acquainted the lady herſelf 

, it particularly, and ſoon after very ceremoniouſly 
withdrew, 


He was no 3 gone, than the great perſonages 
who had taken no notice of him preſent, began to 
take much notice of him in his abſence; but if the 
reader hath already excuſed us from relating the 


more brilliant part of this converſation, he will fu-. 


rely be very ready to excuſe the regetition of what 
may be called vulgar abuſe: though, perhaps, it may 


be material to our hiſtory to mention an obſerva- 


tion of lady Bellaſton, who, took her leave in a few 
minutes after him, and then ſaid to Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick, at her departure: I am fatisfied on the ac- 


count of my couſin; The can be in no n 
£ from this fellow. 


Our hiſtory ſhall follow the nde of lady Bel. 


laſton, and take leave of the preſent company, which 


was now reduced to two perſons; between whom, as 
nothing paſſed, which in the leaſt concerns us or our 
reader, we ſhall not fuffer ourſelves. to be diverted by 
it from matters which muſt ſeem of more conſequence 
to all thoſe who are at all 1 in the affairs of 


our hero. 


" CHAP. 


* „„ 7A „ 
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| 4 _——_— which happened to Mr. Jones 
at his lodgings, with ſome account of a 
young gentleman who lodged there, and of 


the miſtreſs of the houſe „ and her wa 
daughters, 


3 next morning, as early. as it e 
Jones attended at Mrs. Fitzpatrick s door, where 
he was anſwered that the lady was not at home; an 
anſwer which ſurprized him the more, as he had walk+ 
ed backwards and forwards in the ſtreet from break of 
day; and if ſhe had gone out, he muſt have ſeen her. 
This anſwer, however, he was obliged to receive, and 
not only now, but to five ſeveral viſits which he made: 
her that day, 

To be plain with the reader 42 noble peer had, 
from ſome reaſon or other, perhaps from a regard for 
the lady's honour, inſiſted that ſhe ſhould not ſee Mr. 
Jones, whom he looked on as a ſcrub, any more; and 
the lady had complied in making that promiſe, to 
which we now ſee her ſo ſtrictly adhere. 

But as our gentle reader may poſſibly have a better 
opinion of the young gentleman than her ladyſhip, 
and may even have ſome concern, ſhould it be appre- 
hended, that during this unhappy ſeparation from 
Sophia, he took up his reſidence either at an inn, or 
in the ſtreet; we ſhall now give an account of his 
lodging, which was indeed in a very reputable bouſe, 

and in a very good part of the town. | 
Mr. Jones then had often heard Mr. Allworthy 
mention the gentlewoman at whoſe houſe he ag to 
odge 
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1 when he This perſon, who; as | 
odge La e perſo 


Jones likewiſe kd! in Bond-ſtreet, was the 


widow of a _— and was left by him at his 


deceaſe, in poſſeſſion of two daughters, and of a com- 


pleat ſer of manuſcript ſermons. 


Of theſe two daughters, Nancy, he: * Wer was 


no arrived at the age of ſeventeen, and Betty, the 
8 at that of ten. 


Hither Jones had diſpatched Partrid ge; and in this 
bouſe he was provided with a room for' himſelf in 


the ſecond floor, and with one for Partridge 5 in Fly : 


fourth. 
The firſt floor was Intabired by one of thoſe young 


ntlemen, who, in the laſt age, were called men of 
wit and pleaſure about town, and properly enough; 
for as men are uſually denominated from their buſmeſs 


or profeſſion, ſo pleaſure may be ſaid to have been the 
only buſineſs or profeſſion of thoſe gentlemen to whom 


fortune had made all uſeful occupations unneceſſary. 
Play-houſes, coffee - houſes, and taverns were the 


ſcenes of their rendez-vous. Wit and humour were 
the entertainments of their looſer hours, and love was 
the buſineſs of their more ſerious moments, Wine 


and the muſes conſpired to kindle the brighteſt» flames 


in their breaſts; nor did they only admire, but ſome 


were able to celebrate the beauty they admired, and 


all to judge of the merit of fuch — 
Such therefore were properly called the men of wt | 


and pleaſure; but I queſtion whethir the ſame appel- 
lation may, with the ſame propriety, be- given to 
thoſe young gentlemen of our times, who have the 


fame ambition to be diſtinguiſhed for parts. Wit 
VOY: they have OP to do with, To give 


them 
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them their due, they ſoar a ſtep higher than' their 
predeceſſors, and may be called men of wiſdom and 
vertu (take heed you do not read virtue). Thus at an 
age when the gentlemen above-mentioned employed 
their time in toaſting the charms of a woman, or in 
making ſonnets in her praiſe; phat 101 

of a play at the theatre, or of a poem at Will's or 
Button's; theſe gentlemen are conſidering of methods 
to bribe a corporation, or meditating ſpeeches for 
the houſe of commons, or rather for the magaxines; 
but the ſcience of gaming is that which above all 
others employs their thoughts. Theſe are the ſtudies 
of their graver hours, while for their amuſements 


* they. have the vaſt circle of connoiſſeurſhip, painting, 


muſic, ſtatuary, and natural philoſophy, or rather 
unnatural, which deals in the wonderful, and knows 
nothing of nature, except her monſters and imperfec- 
When Jones had ſpent the whole day in vain en- 
quiries after Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he returned at laſt 
_ diſconſolate to his apartment. Here, while he was 
venting his grief in private, he heard a violent up- 
roar below ſtairs; and ſoon after a female voice. begs 
ged him for Heaven's ſake to come and prevent mur- 
der. Jones, who was never backward on any occa - 
ſion to help the diſtreſſed, immediately ran doun 
ſtairs; when, ſtepping into the dining room, whence 
all the noiſe iſſued, he beheld the young gentleman 
of wiſdom and vertù juſt before mentioned, pinned 
cloſe to the wall by his footman, and a young woman 
ſtanding by, wringing her hands, and crying out: 
He will be murdered, he will be murdered; and 
indeed the poor gentleman ſeemed in ſome 2 
e OY eing 
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being choaked, when Jones flew haſtily to his aſliſ 
ance, and reſcued him juſt as he was breathing his 
laſt; from the unmerciful clutches of the enemy. 
Though the fellow had received ſeveral kicks and 
cuffs from the little gentleman, who had more ſpirit 
than ſtrenght, he had made it a kind of ſcruple of 
conſcience to ſtrike his maſter, and would have con- 
rented himſelf with only choaking him; but towards 

nes he bore no ſuch respect: he no ſooner: there- 
Soon found himſelf a little roughly handled by his 
new antagoniſt, than he gave him one. of thoſe | 
punches in the guts, which, though the ſpeQators 
at Broug}.ton's amphitheatre have ſuch exquiſite de · 
light in ſeeing them, er. but very little pleaſure | 
in the feeling. 

- The luſty youth had no ſooner baked this. blow, 
3 he meditated a moſt grateful return; and now 
enſued a combat between Jones and the footman, 
which was very fierce, but ſhort; for this fellow was 
no more able to contend with Jones, than his maſter 
bad before been to contend with him. 

And now fortune, according to her uſual cuſtom, 
reverſed the face of affairs. The former victor lay 
breathleſs on the ground, and the vanquiſhed gentle- 
man had recovered breath enough to thank Mr. Jones 
for his ſeaſonable aſſiſtance: he received likewiſe the 

thanks of the young woman preſent, who was 
indeed no other than Miſs N ancy, the eldeſt Nee | 
ter of the houſe. 
The footman, having now recovered his lege 
ſhook his head at Jones, and with a ſagacious look 
cry d— O d—n me, Ill have nothing more to 


do with you; you 1. been _ the ee 
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© am d—mbly miſtaken? And indeed we may for- 
give this his ſuſpicion; for ſich was the agility and 
ſtrength of our hero, that he was perhaps a match for 
one of tlie firſt-rate boxers, and could, with great 
eaſe, have beaten all the muffled 45 graduates of Mr. . 
Broug hren ooh. ee 
Ihe maſter, foaming with wrath, ordered his man 
immediately to ſtrip, to which the latter very readily 
agreed, on condition of ry, his wages. This 
25 


conditigg was preſently complied” with, and the fel- 
low o Wiiſcharged. e ee © 15 MOI 7 ENT $f 


And now the young gentleman, whoſe name was 
Nightingale, very ſtrenuouſly infiſted, that his deli- 
verer ſhould take part of a bottle of wine with him; 
to which. Jones, after much entreaty, conſented; 
though more our of complaiſance than inclination ; 
for the uneaſineſs of his mind fitted him very little for 
converſation at this time. Miſs Nancy likewiſe, who. 

was the only female then in the houſe, bee ” 
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* Leſt poſterity ſhould be puzzled by this epither, 1 think 
proper to explain it by an advertiſement which was publiſhed 
Feb. 8 en e e 

N. B. Mr. Broughton propoſes, with proper aſſiſtance, to 
open an academy at his houſe in the Hay-market, for the in- 
ſtruction of thoſe who are willing to be initiated in the myſtery 
of boxing; where the whole theory and practice of that truly 
Britiſh art, with all the various ſtops, blows, eroſs-buttocks, &c. 
incident to combatants, will be fully taught and explained; and, 
that perſons of quality and diſtinction may not be deterred from 
entering into A courſe of thoſe lectures, they will be given with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs and regard to the delicacy of the frame 
and conſtitution of the pupil, for which reaſon muffles are pro- 
vided, that will eſfectually ſecure them from the inconveriiency 
| of black eyes, broken jaws, and bloody noſes. 
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and ſiſter being both gone to the play, condeſcended 
to favour them with her company. 
- When the bottle and glaſſes were on the table, the | 
gentleman began to relate the occaſion of the prece- 
ding diſturbance, ob © | eee eee oi 
I hope, Sir, faid he to Jones, you will not 
from this accident conclude, that I make a cuſtom 
of ſtriking my ſervants; for I aſſure you this is the 
firſt time I have been guilty of it in my remem- 
© brance, and I have pet, by many provoking faults 
in this very fellow, before he could proiiſke me 
to itz but when you hear what hath happened this 
© evening, you will, I believe, think 'me excuſable, 
© T happened to come home ſeveral hours before my 
© uſual time, when I found four gentlemen of the 
© cloth at whiſt by my fire;— and my Hoyle, Sir,— 
* my beſt Hoyle, which coſt me a guinea, lying open 
© on the table, with a quantity of porter ſpilt on one 
of the moſt material leaves of the whole book. 
© This, you will allow, was provoking; but I faid 
nothing till the reſt of the honeſt company were 
gone, and then gave the fellow a gentle rebuke, 
© who, inſtead of expreſſing any concern, made me 


Ja pert anſwer: That ſervants muſt have their di- 


« verſions as well as other people; that he was ſorry 
« for the accident which had happened to the book, 
« but that ſeveral of his acquaintance had bought the 
« fame for a ſhilling; and that I might ſtop as much 
“ in his wages, if I pleaſed:' I now gave him a ſe- 
verer reprimand than before, when the raſcal had 
the inſolence to—— In ſhort, he imputed my 
early coming home to In ſhort, he caſt a re- 
flection — He mentioned the name of young 
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« lady in a manner— in ſuck 4 manner that incenſed 
* me beyond all patience; nn in my paſſion, 1 
Jones adfivdred : „Tat he believed ns penn ln 
ing would blame him; for my part, fad he, 1 
© confeſs I ſhould, on the alt: niẽnmoned provocation 
$ have done the'fame thing.” b 
Our company had not far Jorg before they verse 
5 by the mother and daughter, at their return 
from the play. And now they Al {pent a very chear- 
ful evening together; for all but Jones were heart 
merry, and even he put on as much conſtrained mitt 
as poſſible. Indeed half his natural flow of animal 
ſpirits, joined to the ſweerneſs" of his temper, was 
ſufficient to make a moſt amiable companion; and 
notwithſtamding the heavineſs of his heart, ſo agre 
able did he make himſelf on the preſent occaſion, 
that, at their Breaking up, the young gentleman ear. 
neſtly deſired his further acquaintance, Miſs Nan 
was well pleaſed: with him; and the widow, e 
charmed with her new lodger, Invited him with the 
other next morning to breakſaſt. eee 
Jones on his part was no leſs fatieſied As foe Wig 
Nancy, though a very little creature, ſhe was extreme- 
ly pretty, and the. widow had all the charms which 
can adorn a woman near fifty. As ſhe was one of the 
Moſt innocent creatures in the world, ſo ſhe was one 
of the moſt ehearful. She never chought, nor ſpoke, 
nor wiſhed any ill, and had conſtantly that defire of 
pleaſing, which may be called the 1 c a of all de- 


fires in this, that it ſcarce he fails of a 4 
ends, when not diſgraced by affectation. ort, 
though her power was very bet ay was in he bear 
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one of the warmeſt friends. She had been a moſt 
affeQionare. wife, and Was a moſt fond. and tender 
mo 1 e ee "KF 
As our hiſtory, doth not, like a news- paper, give 
great characters to people who, never were, heard of 
before, nor will, ever be heard of again, the reader 
may hence conclude, that this excellent woman Will 
hereafter appear to be of ſome as in our 
M. a 
Nor was Jones A kele pleaſed 5 0 = avis gen 
deman himſelf, whoſe wine he had been drinking g. He 
thought he diſcerned in him much good ſenſe, tho 
a little too much tainted with town - foppery; but what 
recommended him moſt to Jones were ſome ſentiments 
of great generoſity and humanity, which occaſionally 
dropt from him, and particularly many 2 of 
the _ ane ee in ey 1 r of love: On 
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W hat ned while the tomijany were at 
| breakfaſt, with ſome hints dene the 
government of daughters. - 211% net 


oO” company 18. together i in the morning 


the ſame good inclination towards each other, 


with which they * N the evening before; 
but 


but poor Jones: | 
had jn{k;:xecdiyed : — — Sag 
Mrs. Fitzpatrirk had left ber lodging, and that, he 
could, net learn whither ſhe N ge. This nems 
Right) afflicted chim. and: his gounrenance, fn, well 
as his behayicht, in deſianen oft all bis: endeavonty to 
= contrary;); betrayed. manifaſt. indications: wet 
ſordered Mind. nr At To Hirten zn. al inh. mifhft 
| pan ——— q 
an igktingale again rHrEHH many thoies 
Fe ener and dilanterelied: ſentiments /wjpon! 
hich wiſe and; ſpber men call ma 
= Putri wi e and ſober women generally gin 
4 better light. Mrs. Millera( fer Jaithe miſtreſs oß che 
houſe as called), greatly approved theſe fentioaentsh 
but, when the young gentleman appealed ao;1VGk. 
Nancuoſhe — 20 Thateiſ he believed: the 
© gentleman, WH had ſph the/lgall; we er 
: 1 — 065 H 0G 
| is orphans ; was:rſb , apparently; dire d xo 
jones than we. hulls bees form bu he puſh 
it uriregar: 25 madschenli adeed awer ;palite 
anſwer, and concluded with an oblique hint, Wader 
own ſilente ſubjedted her ο i ſhiſpieian iof! — 
kind ſur indeęd he had ſcarce opened her lips el 
nouß pri che · laſl evening ir 1% 
Ae glad, Nanny, fays Mrs; Miller tihe gem 
4 tleman „made the obleryation; L proreſt Jan 
« * Amoſto his opinion. What can be zhe matter wich 
you, child: ? © never ſaw ſuch apy alteration, What 
is become of all your g gaiety? Would . think, 
© Sir, I uſed te Cal her iny tile" pigttler. She hath 
* not 1 twenty words this wee. 
$14; C c 2 Here 


trance of — week ber 
kands/which, ſhe faid, was delivered by a potter for 
Mn Jones. She added: that tlie man immediate. 


«by Went W it required no anſwer! ? 
2 — A e myring on this occaſſon, and 


— Mey bs: but, tlie maid per- 
3 0 that ſhe was certain of the namè all the wo. 
& deſirous oft Bring the bundle imtiediarely 
denied which 'operation was at length pe 
by lietle Berſey;" with the confent of Mr. Jones; and 
tk dontents were ſouſd tobe #domine," a-thaflk, and 
4 muſeptterade- ticker 11 T7468 2 . 815 ** Th 77. A 48941 
Janes was now more poſitive thanever) in aſſorting 
nit cbeſe chings muff hab. been delivervd by fiſtaké; 

and/ Mrs. Miner herſelf expreſſed ſome” deaby; and 
 Kid:f©fho-knew ind What tO think. But, when Mr. 
Ni 8 was Ake; he delivered u very different 
0 1 All 1 can — — ert e he, 


NY 


1 19975! Ho Tin % b 03 bis he tts 
ones had not 4 Kifficlent' Sebel Sort og r. 
tertain any ſuch flartering imagination; nor Aid Mrs. 
Miller herſelf give much aſſent to hAr NI! Night- 

had ſaich till Miſs Nancy, having ied up the 
domino, à card 3 from che ſleeve; i *hich 
| was written as follows: n oY 173 10 fl 1. 


* — 5 F 
TL. — 4 4 10 
IJ 4 5 \- 45 . *Y > J r. L 


To Mr. Jones. E o e 5 
" i queen of the fairies fond 5 you che; 8 
b * Uſe her — not amiſs,” Hog? 13 


5 
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lies Miller and MiG Natcraiow:both agreed with 
Mr. Nightingale; nay, Jones himſelf was almoſt her- 
ſuaded to be of the ſame opinion; and, as no other 
lady but MR. Fitzpatriclæ, 2 thought, knew hisJodg- 
ing, he began to flatrer himſelf with: ſome hopes, that 
it came from her, and that he might! poſſibly ſee his 
Sophia. Theſe hopes had ſurely very little founda- 
tion; but as the conduct of Mrs. 2 in nat 
ſeeing him according to her __— and in quitting 
her lodgings, had been very dd and unaccountable, 
he conceived fome faint, hopes,” that ſhe (of whom 
he had formerly heard a very whimſical 0 
might poſſibly — — to dd him that —— 
ſtrange manner, which fhe declined doing by am 
ordinary methods. To fan the aruth, as: nothin 
certain could be coneluded from ſo dd hint 
common an incident, he had the greater -latityde1to 
draw: what imaginary concluſions from it he cer 
As his temper, therefore, was naturally ſanguine, hè 
indulged it on this occaſiam, and his i 
worked up a thouſand conceits, to favour and gab. 
port his eee of ane, han dear Sophia in 
the evening. | Fan Ver” - 
Reader, if thou haſt any good wiſhss towärde me, 
I will fully repay them, by wiſhing thee to be poſſefled * 
of this ſanguine diſpoſition of mind; ſince, after hav- 
ing read much, and conſidered long · on that fubje& of 
happineſs, which hath employed ſo many grear-pens, 
I am almoſt inclined to fix it in the paſſeſſion o this 
temper, which puts us in a manner ous of the reach 
of 3 and makes us happy without her aſſiſt- 
Indeed, the ſenſations of pleaſure it gives are 
wach L as well as much keener dan 
2 C 3 thoſe 
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-thoſs-which' that blind ad beſtows; Hature ha g 
wiſely contrived, that ſome ſatiety and langubr C boulf 
e annexed to all our real} — we ſhould 
be ſo taken up by them, as tu be ſtopped from further 
purſuits I make no manner of doubt but thüt, in this 
light, we may ſee the imaginary future chancellor juſt 
io; to the bar, the archbiſ hop in crape, and — 
rime miniſter at the tall of an oppoſition, more truly 
| y than thoſe who are inveſted ene _ yur 
and —.— theſe reſpective office. 
Mr. Jones having nom determined to — to the 
| * that evening, Mr. Nightingale offered to 
cCandnct him thither. / The young gentleman, at the 
dame time, offered tickets tõ Miſs Nancy and her mo- 
therꝭ but the good woman would not accept them. 
he Aid: f he did not conceive the harm which ſome 
2 imagined i in a maſquerade; but that ſuch ex- 
ant diverſions were proper only for perſons 
Pom Don and fortune, and not far young women 
*:who: were to get their living, and could at beſt hope 
to be married to a ieee. A tradeb 
man] cries Nightingale, © you fhant — 
my Nancy. There is not a nobleman; 


popes nach — Mann 2 an- 


1 * — return to his generoſity, than to give 
her mind up to extravagant pleaſures. Indeed 
where young ladies bring great fortunes themſelves, 

$:they: have ſome right to inſiſt on ſpending what is 
Stheir omen; * on _ account, I have heard the 
SIO . gen 
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« gentleman! ſay, a man has ſometimes a better bar- 
gain witk' a poor wife, than with a rich one. But 
jet my daughters marry whom they will, I ſhall en- 


deavour to make them bleſſings to their huſbands: I 


* beg, therefore, I may hear of no more maſquerades. 
" „ is, T am certain, too good a girl to deſire to 

go; for ſhe muſt remember, when you carried her 

« thither laſt year, it almoſt turned her head; and 
fhe did not return to herſelf, or to her needle, in a 
month afterwards.” 

Though a gentle ſigh which ſtole from the' boſons | 
of Nancy, ſeemed to argue ſome ſecret diſapprobation 
of theſe ſentiments, ſhe did not dare openly to oppo- 


ſe them. For as this good woman had all the ten- 


derneſs, ſo ſhe” had preſerved all the authority of a 
parent; and as her indulgence to the deſires of her: 
children was reſtrained only by her fears for their fa- 
fety and future welfare, ſo ſ hs: never ſuffered thoſe 
commands, which proceeded from ſuch fears, to be, 
either diſobeyed" or diſputed. '- And this the young 


gentleman, who had lodged two years in the hou- 


ſe, knew ſo well, that wy N ace in 
the refuſal. | 
Mr. Nightingale whis m every minute fonder of 
Jones, was very deſirous of his cle that day to 
dinner at the tavern, where he offered to introduce 


him to ſome of his acquaintance; but Jones begged 
to be excuſed,” as his clothes,” in were not 


« yet come to town. 

To confeſs the uh Mr. — was now Ai 4 
fdr, which ſometimes happens to be the caſe'of 
young gentlemen of much beer figure than him- 
al In ſhort, he had not one penny in his . 
: | Cc C4 


. 
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a ſation in much greater credit among the ancient 
hiloſophers, than among the modern wiſe men who 
Be in Lombard ſtreet, or —_—_ who frequent Whites 
chocolate- houſe; And, perhaps, the great honours | 
which thoſe philoſophers . aſcribed to an empty 
| pocket, may be one of the reaſons of that high con- 
tempt in which they. wp: held in the eta ee | 
and chocolate- houſe... - 
No, if the ancient opinion, tha men might live 
very comfortably on virtue only, be as the modern 
wiſe men juſt above mentioned, pretend to have dif. 
covered, a notorious error; no leſs falſe is, I apprey 
bend, that poſition of ſome writers of romance, that a 
man can hve alrogether on love: for however dels 
cious repaſts this may afford to ſome of our ſenſes ot 
appetites, it is molt certain it can afford none to others, 
- Thoſe, therefore, who have placed too great a Cons 
fidence i in ſuch writers, have experienced their error 
When it was too late: and haye found that love was 
no more capable of allaying hunger, than a roſe is 
_ oe delighting the ear, or a violin of gratifying | 
the ſme 4 
Notwithſtanding, therefbre, all the cis which 
love had ſet before him, namely, the hopes of ſeeing. 
Sophia at the maſquerade; on which, however 4 


founded his imagination might be, he had — — 
oner 


feaſted during the whole day, the evening no 


came, than Mr. Jones began to languiſh for ſome food = 
of a groſſer kind. Partridge diſeovered this by intu-⸗ 
ition, 39d took the occaſion to give ſome oblique hints 
concerning. the. bank-bill, and when theſe were re · 
jected with diſdain, he collected courage enough af 5 


e to MEAUGR: a return to Mr, Allworthy. 1 = 
ar⸗ 
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+ Partridge,'. cries. Jones; you cannot fog my; fore 
q rune in a more deſperate light than I ſee it myſelf; 
* and I begin heartily to repent, that I ſuſfered you to 
leave a place, where you was ſettled; and to follau 
me. However, I inſiſf now on your returning 010 
and for the expence and trouble which you h 
* kindly pur yourſelf to on my Account, all "ie cloth. 
I eſt behind in your care, [ deſire you would tiles 
* as your own, I am ſorry 16 can make you no. other 
: acknowledgment 5 8 : 
Te ſpoke theſe words welch 15 pethetie an 191055 1 
that Paftridge, among whoſe vices i- nature or Hard- 
neſs of heart were not numbered, burſt into tears; 
and after ſwearing he would not quit him in his diſtreſs; | 
he began with the moſt | earneſt intreaties to urge his 
return home: For heaven's ſake, Sir, fays he, 
do but ider what can your honour do? Hen 
s it poſſible you can live in «bis town withaut mo- 
* ney? Do what you will, Sir, or go wherever you 


* pleaſe, I am — not to deſert you. But-pray, 


Sir, conſider,— do pray, Sir, for your on fake, 
take it into your conſideration; and Tm ſure, ſays 
| —_ b that your own good ſenſe will bid you enn 
home. 
© How: often ſhall I tell thee, ee Jondy/ 
that I have no home to return to? Had I any hopes 
* that Mr. Allworthy's doors would be open to receive 
g "a; I want no diſtreſs to urge me:— nay, there is 
no other cauſe upon earth, which could detain me 
* moment from flying to his preſence; but, alas 
0 „that 1 am for ever baniſhed from. His laſt words 
were O Partridge, they ſtill ring in my ears. 
f Hs laſt words were, when he gave me a ſum of 
: „ money; 
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money; what it was I know'not; but eonſiderable 
I'm ſüre it was. His laſt words were— I am 
4 reſolveèd from this day — 63 to 
"or * converſe with EN any more.“ 3 5 


2 


1 remper, eee what nr ak es meant 575 a 1 ram 
tis ſum, he knew not be much, and What 5 be- 


jk both theſe points he 1 now whos. full ſatifac. 
tion; on Which he, was proceeding to comment, when 
he was interrupted, by a meſſage from Mr. Nightin- 
_ gale, who Fre ns ae 8 eee in his od 
ment. 7 HY 
When the 1 two aid were both Owe for | 
che maſquerade, - and Mr. Nightingale had given 
orders for chairs to be ſent for, a circumſtance of 
_ diſtreſs occurred to Jones, which will appear very 
_ ridiculous to many of my readers. This was how 
to procure a ſhilling; but, if ſuch readers will re- 
flect a little on what they have themſelves felt from 
the want of a thouſand pound, or perhaps of ten 
or twenty to execute a favourite ſcheme, 
will have a perfect idea of what Mr. Jones felt on 
this occaſion. - For this ſum, therefore, he Ln 
to Partridge, which was the firſt he had 
ted him to advance, and was the haſt he dd 
that poor fellow ſhould advance in his ſervice. © To 
_ ay the truth, Partridge had lately made no offer 


_ * whether ir was that nn 
Za, e 
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the bankebill broke in upon, or that diſtreſs ſhould 
prevail on Jones to feturn home, or from what other 
1 5 mu 8 2 - — 

motive it proceeded, I will not determine 
n SCOOTER? t:; uin mud edu bid a en amt 

\ ; * 1 — 

| ..CHAP. . 5 „eee Ent 
cel en ac bY. YL 227 06 HP. 
Containing. tlie whole humaurs of 4 maſ 

— ̃ 71th petal be ora tad Of. Gt. 
Ng my f ; 


| r l . 
Oe now aniyet at that temple, where 
| Heydegger, the great arbiter deliciarum, the 
great high-prieſt of pleaſure preſides; and, like other 
heathen, prigſts, impoſes, on his votaries by the 


dit HI e 


* 


0 . 
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deity is there. iin ; RODS e r 
Mr. Nightingale, having taken a turn or two with 
his companion, ſoon left him, and walked off with a 
female, ſaying: Now you are here, Sir, you muſt 
beat about for your on game. 27115 3 1118 30 5480 
Jones began to entertain ſtrong hopes that his So- 
phia was preſent; and theſe hopes gave him more 
ſpirits than the lights, the muſic, and the com- 
pany; though theſe are pretty ſtrong antidotes againſt 
the ſpleen. He now accoſted every woman he-ſaw; 
whole ſtature, ſhape, or air, bore any reſemblan- 
ce to his angel: To all of whom he endeavoured 
_ to ſay ſomething ſmart, in order to engage an an- 
ſwer, by which he might diſcover that voice which 
he thought it impoſſible he ſhould miſtake. Some 
of theſe anſwered, by a queſtion, in a ſqueaking 
voice: Do you know me? Much the greater 
numbers ſaid: I don't know you, Sir; and nothing 
more. Some called him an impertinent _— 
925 | - 


tended preſence of the deity, when in reality no ſich 


0 
1 
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dme made him no anſwer at all; fore ids: Indeed 
Edanit knom your voice; and I ſhall haue nothing 

to ſay to. you; and many gave him as kind an- 
ſwwers as he could wiſh, EY not in the voice he de- 
fired to hear. 1 . 

Whilſt he was talking with one of theſs laſt, (who 
was in che habit of a Chepherdeſs), a lady in a domi- 
no came up to him, and, ſlapping him on the ſhoul- 
* whiſpered him at the ſame time in the ear: If 

you talk longer with that 1M 4 will 255 
of 5 Miſe Welter. PO, r 
7 e no ſooner heard that name, "than, Anek 
at ly quitting his former companion, applied to 
the domino, begging and entreating her to NN him 
the lady ſhe had mentioned, if f he as s wen! in the 
room. 

The maſk leg haſtily to the vpßer * end of the | 
' innermoſt apartment before ſhe ſpoke; and then, in- 
ſtead of anſwering him, fat down, and declared ſhe 
was tired. Jones ſat don by her, and ſtill perſiſted 
in his entreaties; at laſt the lady coldly anſwered: Is | 
© imagined Mr. Jones had been a more diſcerning 
lover, than to ſuffer any diſguiſe to conceal his mii- 

*-rrefs from him. Is ſhe here then, Madam? re- 
2 Jones, with ſome vehemence: Upon which the 

y eried:— Hufh, Sir, you will be obſerved. I 

| «promiſe: you upon wy honour: Miſs Weſtern is not 
here | 
Jones, noky' taking the maſk by the bak fell t to 
entreating her, in the moſt earneſt manner, to ac- 
quaint him where he might find Sophia; and, when 
he could obtain no direct anſwer, he began to ups 


dunn her gently” ow having diſappointed him mw 
y 


I 34 


8 well, waren e the alfekled e of yay 
voice. "Indeed, Mrs" Firzpatrick, it 18 4 Tifle 

« cruel to diert yourſelf ar dns Expen e 
6 e e 75 A n I ho; Gong? ve.” 
The maſk anſwered: * Thou N on hide iv te- 
© nion{ly Hſcovered me, 4 . ill ſpeak inthe fame 
voice, el Ffhould't be known by others.” And dd 
you think 604 Sir, that T have n Freater fegt 
lor thy ” chan to afflt fr carry in ing on att affalt 
=: en yo wo, which muſt'end in het ruin; as 


© berwe 
- * uf 6 7 1 2 1 prömiſe you, my cou- 
Ck not tad ente © 00 ent to Her on = 


rn OO 
1 a 5 Tens ſo much ch her enemy Bf rept 


tas, Mia 12 * 1 11 PEE lle 3 7 Big 
bee Wig ue pos "NY 
5 And da tg any1one,':;6xies-the-othet,. {you 
will allow, dis the act of an enemy; and, Nr 
the ſamę act you muſt l/ ing and © 
© ruin; On. Adel is it not fellynon ee 
« as guilt ?. Now, Sir, my couſin hath very little more 
than her father will pleaſe ta give her; very Hide for 
one of her faſhion; yourknow a, know 
your own ſituatio nn 
Jones vowed he bad nos ſuch defign on — — 
„That he would rather ſuffer e mt moſt violent of 
deaths, than facrifice her inteteſt to his deſiren. He 
* aid; he knew how unworthy he was of her et 
8 way; that he had long 72 — to quir all 
5 "Tp TOY but ſme ſtrange acide 
* 
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had made him deſirous to, ſae her,once more, when 
he promiſed he wouldrtake leave, of her. for, ever. 
No, Den, concluded he, m love is not of : 
«char baſe kind, which. feels its ownatisfaQion, at 
© zhe,expence,of what ; 5 moſt dear to ith objett.-. 1 
e orifice, every «+ the panting f my | 
1 42 5 bur Sop 725 N AMA 1 
gh: the 7 e haye 9 dr. 8 no 
very ide TOO. ITE t ly In tl the 
is 1 aud though Tok : The, wy —— 
pear not to deſe rve. One gf the Fl © 55 0 $ $ of | _— 
ſex; ; Vet, Fra is Lat eſe oy, 50 ems 
a. rs  impreſ ſſion er, y ad 


X a to, 
N Mibe e e 
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18 


y now, ence of 
She did not ſee. his, etenſior 
uh che of Pers plc, Cy 10 aden 
Lee. Loung fellows, fays ſhe, He Sh Ale 
770 aſpiring "thotights..: 01e love attibMtibg Ek a 
young man, and -T ¾·́uld bave yon bee 
5 Fame as: Mono? At you nie T0 


* — * you think me See Gestüte; w_ Jo- 
nes, to be thus ging advice to a mur; -witte 
© whom I am ſo little ac quainted, / nd ne Wölf / 

0 e behaviour to me There ſo little eaſon: 10 be 
L pleaſed?” 5 1 og Ni ptard yn 51 400 00 1 1 

3 Jones began to apologize; and: to hope he 
had not offended in any thing he bad: ſaid! f iher 
coulin—.— T 0 which the maſk anſwered: And 
are you ſo little verſed in the fex, to imagine — 


Chap. v. FO 


can well affront a. 4. ly more wg ——— 
her with your paſſion, for another woman? I the 
6 * fairy; queen had conceiyed no better opinion of 
your gallantry, ſhe would ſcarce N ee 
dean meet her at a maſquęradle. wy 
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ones Md ever leſs inclination to af amour than 
at te? but gallantry to the ladies was among his 
principles of honour; and he held it as much in- 
N on him to accept 4 egg to love, as 
if it had been a challenge to fi Nay, his very 
love to Sbphia made ir nece 1 for him to keep 
well with th e lady, as he made no doubt but ſhe 
was capable of bringing lim i into the preſerice' of the 
other. 116.5 n 110714 fl pL LEES? HE: 1074 ary > 


02 therefore. to 10 a ery warm nk 
| ſpeech, When a "maſk, n the. charac- 
ter of an old woman, joined them. . | This maſk. Was 
one of thoſe ladies who go to a maſquerade only 

to vent ill: nature, by. relling. people ru E truths, ; 
and by ,endeayouring, as the e phraſe is, to Ipoil 
as much ſport as the 1 able. This g ood. Bly, 
therefore, having. obſerved Jones, and is Kiel 
whom ſhe well knew, in cloſe REN 1 


in a corner of the room, concluded fhe could no 5 


where ſatisfy her ſpleen better than by interrupting 
them. She attacked them therefore, and ſoon 
drove them from their retirement; nor was ſhe | con- 
tented with this, but purſued them to every place 
which they ſhifted to avoid her; till Mr. Nigh- 
tingale ſeeing the diſtreſs of his friend, at laſt re- 
lieved him, and engaged the old woman in another 


purſuit. 
| | White 


= TOP _— ch 9 9 a N „ 7 8 
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While Jones and his maſl were walking together 
bout the 100m, to rid themſelves of the teaſer; he 
obſerved his lady ſpeak to ſeveral maſks, with the 
fme freedom of acquai L ce, as if they had been 
barefaced. He could not help exprefling his ſurpriae 
at this, ſaying: Sure, Madam, you muſt have infi- 


Caf © 


© nite diſcernment to know people in all diſguiſes, . 
To which the lady anſwered: You cannot conceive 


rade to the people of faſhion, who in general know 
©, one another as well here, as when they meet in an 
: afſembly or a drawing-room;. nor will any woman 
© of condition converſe, with a perſon with, whom ſhe 
is not acquainted. In ſhort, the generality of per- 
_ © ſons whom you ſee here, may more properly be 
Lid to Kill time in this place than in any otfler; And 
c generally retire from ence more tired thari from 


ol 


the longeſt ſermon. T fiy the truth, 1 begin ro | 
you are not much better pleaſed, 


7 Falch ar gueſſing, you are not much better plealec 
A proteſt it would be aloft charity in me to'go 
* home" for your fake.” *1 know but one charity 


"equal to it, cries Jones, (and that is to ſuffer me 


© to. wait on you home.” Sure, anſivered the lady, 
© your have a ſtrange opinion of me, to imagine, that 
© upon fuch an acquaintance, I would let you into 
my doors at this time o night. I fancy you impure 


"the friendſhip I have ſhewn my couſin, to ſome 


© other motive. Confeſs honeſtly; don't you conſider 


this contrived interview / as little better than 4 


© downright aſſignation? Are you uſed, Mr. Jones, to 
© make theſe ſudden conqueſts? I am not uſed, Ma- 


dam, faid Jones, to ſubmit to ſuch ſudden con- 


c queſts; 


ee than in any other; And | 


2 9 r 
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gueſts; but as you have taken my heart by ** 
the reſt of my body hath a right to follow; ſa you 
muſt pardon me if I reſolve to attend you wherever 

« you go. He accompanied theſe words with ſome 
proper actions; upon which the lady, after a gentle 
rebuke, and ſaying their familiarity would be obſerv- 
ed, told him: © She was going to ſup with an ac- 
« quaintance, .,whither ſhe hoped he would not fol- 
« low her; for if you. ſhould,”, faid ſhe, _ I ſhall be 
thought an unaccountable creature, though my 
friend indeed is not cenſorious, yet I hope you won't 
follow me; I proteſt ] 1 Ed not {now what to tay, 
; if you, do, 5 330 


The lady preſently PRE ae the bbc 
and Jones, notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibition 
he had received, preſumed to attend her. He was 
now reduced to the fame! dilemma we have men- 
tioned before, namely , the want of a ſhilling, and 
could not relieve it by borrowing as before. He 
therefore walked: boldly on” after the chair in which 
his lady rode, purſued by a grand huzzM from all 
the chairmen preſent, Who wiſely take the beſt care 
they can to diſcountenance all walking afoot by 
their betters. Luckily, however, the gentry who 
attend at the operahouſe, were too buſy to quit their 
ſtations, and as the lateneſs of the hour prevented him 
from meeting many of their brethren in tlie ſtreet, 
he proceeded without moleſtation, in a dreſs, which, 
at another ſeaſon, would have e raiſed a mb 
at his heels. 


The lady was ſet down in a ſtreet, not t far from 
Hanover - ſquare, where the door being preſently 
vol. 11. "I open- 
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opened, ſhe was carried in; and the gentleman, ng | 
out any ceremony, walked. in after her. 


ones and his companion were now geber in 
5 well e 2— well-warm'd write „ when 
, 18 emale ſtill ſpeaking in her maſquerade voice, 
aid, ſhe was ſurprized at her S r muſt ab- | 
ſolutel y have forgot her appointment; at which, after 
venting much reſentment, ſhe ſuddenly expreſt ſome 

apprehenſion from Jones, and aſked him what the 
world would think of their having been alone to- 
gether in a. houſe at that time of night? But in- 
ſtead of a dire& anſwer to ſo important a queſtion, 
Jones began to be very 2 with the lady 


to unmaſk; and at length revailed, there 
— not Mrs, Eger, ya ut the Toy e 
erſelf. 


It would be en to give the 1 con- 
verſation , Which conſiſted of very common and 
ordinary occurrences, and which laſted from two 
till ſix o'clock in the morning. It is ſufficient to 
mention all of it that is any wiſe material to this hiſ- 
tory. And this was a promiſe that the lady would 
endeavour to find out Sophia, and in a few days 
bring him to an interview with her, on condition 
that he would then take his leave of her. Whens 
this was thoroughly ſettled, and a ſecond meeting 
in the evening appointed at the fame place, they 
ſeparated; the lady returned to her houſs, _ "TY 
to his lodgings. 1 0 | | 


* 
* 
Y * 
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- CHAP. VIII.. a 50 
Conathiihg* a ſcene of diſtreſs , which wit 


appear very ribacfe an to moſt of our 


readers, 400 


[ONES having refreſhed kimſelF with a few tou 


ſleep, ſummoned Partridge to his preſence; an 


delivering him a bank-note of fifty . ordered 


him to go and change it. Partridge received this 


with ſparkling eyes, though when he came to refle& 


farther, it raiſed in him ſome ſuſpicions not very ad- 
vantageous to the honour of his maſter; to theſe the 
dreadful idea he had of the maſquerade, the diſguiſe in 
which his maſter had gone our and returned, and his 
having been abroad all night, contributed. In plain 
language, the only way he could poſſibly find to ac- 
count for the poſſeſſion of this note was by robbery; 
and, to confeſs the truth, the reader, unleſs he ſhould 
tuſj pet it was owing to che generoſity of lady Rellaſton, 
can hardly imagine any other. 


To clear therefore the honour of Mr. Jones, and. to, 7 


do juſtice to the liberality of the lady, he had really r 
ceived this preſent from her, who, though ſhe 5 ah pot 


give much into the hackney charities of the age, ſuch 
as building hoſpitals, &c. was not, however, entirely, 


void of that chriſtian 


virtue, and conceived, (very 


rightly I think ), that a young (fellow of merit, with- | 


out a ſhilling in the world, was no ee . 
of this virtue. 


Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale bad been * 


to dine this day with Mrs. Miller. At the appointed 
hour cherefore the two young gentlemen „with the 


* 


2 | two 


7 "A 1 7 g 
1 0 
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two girls, attended in the parlour, where they waited 
from three till almoſt five before the good woman ap- 
peared. She had been out of town to viſit a relation, 
of whom, at her return, ſhe gave the following ac- 
count. | | „ 
I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon my making 
vou wait; f am ſure if you knew the occaſion.— 
"ang been to ſee a couſin of mine, about ſix miles 
off, who now lies in.— It ſhould be a warning to 
all perſons (fays ſhe, looking at her daughters), how 
they marry indiſcreetly. There is no happineſs in 
this world without a competency. O Nancy! how 
© ſhall I deſcribe the wretched condition in which I 
found your poor couſin; ſhe hath ſcarce lain in a 
© week. and there was ſhe, this dreadful weather, in 


<a «a oa 


2 a cold room, without any curtains to her bed, and 


© not a buſhel of coals in her houſe to ſupply her with 
fire; her ſecond ſon, that ſweet little fellow, lies ill 
of a quinzy in the ſame bed with his mother; for 
© there is no other bed in the houſe, Poor little 
Tomy! I believe, Nancy, you will never ſee your 
© favourite any more; for he is really very ill. The 
« reſt of the children are in pretty good health; but 
Molly, I am afraid, will do herſelf an injury: ſhe 
is but thirteen years old, Mr. Nightingale, and yet 
in my life, I never ſaw a better . oo ſhe tends - 
© both her mother and her brother; and, what is 
wonderful in a creature ſo young, ſhe ſhews all the 
« chearfulneſs in the world to her mother; and yet I 
* faw her I faw the poor child, Mr. Nightingale, 
turn about, and privately wipe the tears from her 
© eyes.” Here Mrs. Miller was prevented, by her own 
tears, from going on, and there was not, I believe, a 
ES per- 
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perſon preſent, who did not accompany in them; at 
length ſhe a little recovered herſelf, and proceeded 
thus: In all this diſtreſs the mother ſupports her 
* ſpirits in a ſurpriſing manner. The danger of her 
on ſits heavieſ upon her, and yet ſhe endeavours 


© as much as poſlible to conceal even this concern; off 


her huſband's account. Her grief, however, ſome- 
times gets the better of all her endeavours; for ſhe 
* was always extravagantly fond of this boy, and a moſt 
« ſenlible, ſweer-rempered creature it is. I proteſt l 

was never more affected in my life than when E 
heard the little wretch, who is hardly yet ſeven 

« years old, while his mother was wetting him with 
her tears, beg her to be comtorted Indeed, 


mamma, cried the child, I ſhan't die; - God Al: | 


mighty, I'm ſure, won't take Tommy away; let 
* heaven be ever ſo fine a place, I had rather ſtay 
© here and ftarve with you and my papa, than go 
9 to it. 5 Pardon me, gentlemen, [ can't help 


SI (ays ſhe, wiping heveyes,) { ſuch ſenſibility | 


and affection in a child And yet, perhaps, 
he is leaſt the object of pity; for a day or two 


will, perhaps, place him beyond the reach of alt 


” human evils. The father is indeed moſt worthy 


of compaſſion, Poor man! his countenance is 
the very picture of horror, and he looks rather 


like one dend than alive. Oh heavens! what a 


ſcene did I behold at my firſt coming into the room! 5 
The good creature was lying behind the bolſter, 
« ſupporting at once both his child and his wife. He 


had nothing on but a thin waiſtcoat; for his coat 


Was dee over the bed to ſupply the want of blan- 
= When he role up at my entrance, I ſcarce 


Kkets.— 
a „ knew 
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© knew him. As comely a man, Mr. Jones, withirt - 


* this fortnight, as you ever beheld; Mr. Nightin- 
_ © gale hath ſeen him. His eyes ſunk, his face pale, 


With a long beard; his body ſhivering with cold, 


and worn with hunger too; for my couſin ſays, iſlie 


can hardly prevail upon him to eat. He told 


me himſelf in a whiſper; he told me—— I can't 
© repeat it — he ſaid, he could not bear to eat 


© the bread his children wanted. And yet, (can 


(vou believe it, gentlemen?) in all this miſery, 
his wife has as good caudle, as if ſhe lay in in 


the midſt of the greateſt affluence; I taſted it, and 


] ſcarce ever taſted better. The means of pro- 


* curing her this, he ſaid, he believed was ſent him 


© by an angel from heaven. I know not what he 
meant; for I had not ſpirits enough to aſk a ſingle 


This was a love-match, as they call ir, on both 


© ſides; that is; a match between two beggars. I muſt 
© indeed ſay I never ſawꝭ a fonder couple; but what is 
their fondneſs good for, but to torment each other? 
© Indeed, mamma, cries Nancy, I have always 
© looked on my couſin Anderſon (for that was lier 
© name), as one of the happieſt of women.“ I am 
© ſure, fays Mrs. Miller, the caſe at preſent is much 
© otherwiſe; for any one might have diſcerned, that 
the tender conſideration of each other's fufferings 
makes the moſt intolerable part of their calamity, 
both to the huſband and the wife. Compared to 
* which, hunger and cold, as they affect their own 
© perſons only, are ſcarce evils. Nay, the very-chil- 
deren, the youngeſt, which is not two years old, 
* excepted, feel in the famę manner; for they are - 


<Xy a) 2 
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irs. Miller then took ten är, which were 
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© moſt 10% ng Family, and, if they had but a bare coin. 
petency, — the pelt people in the 
© world; | I never ſaw the leaſt ſiꝑn of miſery at her 
boy i? replied Nancy; I am ſure my heart bleeds 
hat you now tell me O child, anſwered 
tlie mother,” ſhe hath Aust s endeavoured to make 
1 he beſt of every thing. They have always been 
in great diſtreſs; but indeed this abſolute rain hack 
Abe brought upon them by others. The poor 
man was bail for the villain brother; and-about 
Fr week ago, the very day before her lying - in, their 


goods were all carried away, and ſold by an exe 


cution. le ſent a letter to me of it by ane of 
< the balliffs, wich the villa never delivered 
« Whit trrüſt he think of my ſuffering a week to paſs 
before he heard of me?? £944 nn 
It wit not with dry eyes that Jones heard this dar- 
nate, ; when it was ended, he took Mrs, Miller a-p 
with him into another room; und, delivering her his 
ure,” in Which was the ſum of 50 J. deſired heꝶto 
fend as much of it as he thought proper to theſe poor 
people. The look which Mrs. Miller gave Jones, on 
this occaſion; is not eaſy to be deſcribed. She burſt 


into a kind of agony of tranſport, and cried out: 


Good heavens! is there fich'a man in the world? 
— But, recollecting herſelf, The ſaid: Indeed 1 
know one fuch; but can there be ahothes? hope, 
Madam, cries Jones, (there are many who: have 


common humanity; for to relieve ſuch diſtreſſes in 


* our fellow creatures, can hardly be called nite.” 
the 


utmoſt he could prevail wich her to accept, and ſald: 


1 She would find ſome means of conveyingthem eat 


Les” 5 


. * 
» 
2 


* expreſſed much concern at the dreadful lituation 


$22 


y the next morning; adding, that ſhe had herſelf 
done ſome little matter for the poor people, and had 
not left them in ae 1 much miſery; as ſhe found | 


out reaſon 3 


Book Xu, 


them. „ eier ee 
They then returned 8 parlour, Where Nigli n- 


of theſe wretches, whom indeed he knew; for hech had 
| ſeen them more than once at Mrs. Millers. He in- 
veighed againſt the folly of making ones ſelf liable 
for che debts of others, vented many bitter execra» 


tions againſt the brother, and concluded with wiſhing 


ſomething could be done for the unforiunate family: 
Suppolſe, Madam, ſaid he, you ſhould recom- 


6. | 
my heart. ae 


Mrs. Miller made no Ander 7 and Names to — 


ber mother had whiſpered the generolity of Jon 
turned pale upon the occaſion; though, if either o 
them was 2 with Nightingale, it was ſurely 1 withs 


known it, was not an example which he had any 
obligation to follow; and there are thouſands * 
would not have contributed a ſingle halfpenny, as 
indeed he did not in effect, for he made no ten er of 
any thing; and therefore, as the others thought pro- 
per to make no demand, be kept his.; e in his 

pocket. N pbtog 

ps have in 2onh. 1 End cball never or A 
better opportunity than at preſent to communicate my 
obſervation, that the world are in general divided into 
to opinions concerning charity, which are the very 
reverſe. of gach other. One party feems to hold, * 


mend them to Mr. Allworthy? 1 Or what think you 
of a collection? Iwill 8 them a guinea with al : 


or the liberality of Jones, if be had 5 


OM 


Q -t 


ERA SA W 


all acts of this kind. are to be eſteemed as vo 
gitts, and however little vou give, (if indeed no mo- 


* We re W .” -'- | 
* 
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re than your good wiſhes), you acquire à great de- 
gree of merit in ſo doing. — Others, on the con- 
trary; appear to be as firmly peiſuaded, that bene- 
ficence is à poſitive duty, and that, whenever the 
rich fall greatly ſhort of their ability in relieving the 
diſtreſſes of the poor, their pitiful largeſſes are: ſo far 
from being meritorious, that hey have only per- 


formed their dury by halves and are: in ſome ſenſe 
mote ech R n den me haue entirely | 


neglected 1 x BE t 25 NY 2 Wie 
"To reconcile theſe Aiterent opi dogs! is not in my 

power. I ſhall only add, that the givers are. gen 

rally of the former get Frere the revelvery are 


almoſt e dene, nn to the latter. 30899 


— - 
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Whigh 15 treats. jr matters. * a. 0 di + 
ferent. kind from ee in Phe: preceding 
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IN ihe evening Jones met bis dy ain, and a! ng 
T converſation again, i, war 'be iy ag them; bu | 
as it conſiſted only of the ſame ordinary, occurrences 


as before we ſhall avoid menriphing particulars, which 


we deſpair of rendering agtetable to the reader; un- 
leſs he; is one whoſe devotion fo the fair (ex, like that 
of the piſts to their ſaints, wants to be raifed by 1 the 
help e But I am fo far from d to ex- 


hibir ſuch pictures to the public, that I would wiſh 
to draw a curtain over thoſe that have been lately ſet 
' | ot d 5 forth 
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novels; very bungling copies 


of which have been n us 71 under n na- 
me of tranſlations. ö e eee 


f Mien 1 x 


Jones grew. Gill more. A more re impatient to ſee 


795 _ finding after repeated interviews, with 


Bellaſton, no likelihood of obtaining this by her 
means; (for on the contrary, the lady —— to treat 


| 3 of the name of Sophia with reſent- 


ment) he reſolved to try ſome other, method. He 


made no doubt but 400 lady Bellaſton knew where 
His angel was, ſo he thought it moſt likely; that ſome 


of her: ſarvants ſhould he acquainted — 9 the ſame 
Jecret. Rey therefore was employed. to get ac- 

quainted with thoſe been i order fp. fiſh this ſe- | 

cret out of them. 00 0% eee e eee 


Feu ſituations can be imagined n more uneaſy, than 
that to which his poor maſter was at preſent reduced; 
for, beſides the difficulties, he met with in diſcovering 


Sophia, beſides the fears 155 had of having diſosliged 


her, and the aſſurances he had received from lady 


ons of the reſolution which Sophia had taken 


him, and of her having 5 concealed 
ber elf from him, whi 5, he had eukkekent "reaſon to 


believe might be true, he had ſtill a difficulty to 


combats. which it was not in the power of his 
to remove, Ter, kind her inclination 

might; have been. * was the expoſing of her 
to be diſmherited o her. father's eſtate, the al- 
5 moſt, inevitable eue of their coming toge- 
Ts Fat a a which he had. x no hopes of 
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Add to all theſe the mary obligations which lady 


Bellaſton, whoſe violent fondneſs we can no longer 


conceal, had heaped upon him; ſo that by her means 
he was now become one of the beſt dreſs d men abqut 
town, and was not only relieved. from thoſe xidicu - 
lous diſtreſſes we have before mentioned, but was ac: 


tually raiſed to a ſtate of affluence, beyond what hes 
had ener mn. mma 7 


Nou though there are many gentlemen, who ver7 
well reconcile it to their conſciences to poſſeſs them - 
ſelves of the whole fortune of a woman, «without 
making her any kind of return, yet, to a mind, the 


proprietor of which doth not Yeſerve to be hang d, 
nothing is I believe more irkſome, than to ſupport 


love with gratitude only, eſpecially where inclination 
pulls the heart a contrary, way. Such was the un- 
happy caſe of Jones; for, though the virtuous love 
he bore to Sophia, and which left very little affection 
for any other woman, had been entirely out of the 
queſtion, he could never have been able to have ma- 
de an adequate return to the generous paſſion of 
this lady, who had indeed been once an object of 
_ but —.— 1 leaſt into the _ 
of life, tho e wore all ety of youth bo 
in her dreſs and manner; 1257 the contrived ſtill 
to maintain the roſes in her cheeks; but theſe, like 
flowers forced out of ſeaſon; by art, had none of that 
lively blooming freſhneſs. with which nature, at tlie 
properitime, bedecks her own, produttions. She had 
beſides a certain imperfection, which renders ſome 
lowers, though very beautiful to the eye, very im- 
proper to be placed in a wilderneſs of ſweets, _ | 
== — 


3 
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what/above all others is moſt diſagreeable; to the 


Though Jones ſaw all theſe diſcouragements on 
the one fide, he felt his obligations full as ſtrongly 


on the other; nor did he ſeſs plainly diſcern the - 


ardent paſſion whence thoſe obligations proceeded, 
the extreme violence of which, if he had failed to 


equal, he well knew the lady would think him un- 
aa and, what is worſe, he would have thought 


imſelf fo. He knew the tacit conſideration upon 
which all her favotirs were conferred, and, as his 
neceſſity obliged him to accept them, fo his honour 
he concluded forced him to pay the price. This the- 
refore he reſolved td do, whatever miſery it coſt 
him, and to devote himſelf to her, from that great 


ptinciple of juſtice, by which the laws of ſome coun- 


tries oblige a debtor, Who is rio otherwiſe capable 
of diſcharging his debt, to become the ſlave of his 


bie he was meditating on theſe matters, he re- 
ceived the following note from me Key, 7 ET 2 
JJV „ 

A very foolif h. but a very perverſe accident, hath 
happened ſince our laſt meeting, which makes it 


© improper I ſhould ſee you any more at the uſual 


place. I will, if poſſible, contrive ſome other place 
by to-morrow. , In the mean time, adieu. 


This diſappointment perhaps the reader may con- 


clude was not very great; but, if it was, he was 
quickly relieved; for, in leſs than an hour after- 
wards, another note was brought him from the ſame 
hand, which contained as follows: e 


1 


IIv 
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© I have altered my mind fince I wrote a than ge 
* which, if you are no ſtranger to the tendereſt of al . 


ä « paſſions, you will not wonder at. J am now re- 
ſolved to ſee. you this evening at my oun houſe, 


whatever may be the conſequence. Come to me 
exactly at ſeven; I dine abroad, but will be at ho- 
me by that time. A day I find, to thoſe yn tin- : 
my love, ſeems longer than I imagined. - 


If you ſhould, accidentally. be a few moments 
before me, bid them ſhew you into the ping 


CI * 


e 


To confeſs the truth, Jones was leſs pleaſed with 2 


this laſt epiſtle, than he had -been with the former, 


as he was prevented by it from n with the 
earneſt entreaties of Mr. Nightingale, with whom 


he had now contracted much nd [ca and friend- 


ſhip. Theſe entreaties were to go with that young 
gentleman: and his company to a new play,, which 
was to be ated that evening, and which a very 
large party had agreed to damn, from ſome-diſlike 
they had taken to the author, who was a friend to 
one of Mr. Nightingale's acquaintance. And this ſort 
of fun our hero, we are aſhamed to confeſs, would 
willingly have preferred to the above kind appoint- 
ment; but his honour dot the better of his inch 
nation. n 

Before we attend bim to this: canes interview 
with the lady, we think Proper to account for both: 
the preceding notes, as the reader may poſſibly be not 
a little ſurpriſed at the imprudence of lady Bellaſton 
in bringing her lover to the voy houſe where her 
rival was $ lodged. 
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4 Ay, an acquaintance)! repeated Jones, and an 
7 Pane acquaintance too. When I do not love 
&and honour the man who dares venture every thing 
to preſerve” his wife and children from inſtant de- 
0 ſtruction, may I have a friend a pable c of ping 
me in adverſity.” | * ; 
= you are an eellent young man, cries 
Mrs. Miller: — yes, indeed, poor creature! he 
hath ventured evering thing; if he had not had 
Dione of the beſt of conſtiations it muſt haye killed 
: . 4 | 
| © Couſin, cries iy an, who had 1 pretty 
Well recovered himſeff; this is the angel from 
heaven whom I meant. This is he to whom, 
before I ſaw vou, J owed the preſervation of 
amy Peggy. He it was to whoſe generoſity every 
comfort, every ſupport, which J have procured 
«for her, was owing. Ie is indeed the worthieſt, 
e braveſt, nobleſt of all human beings. O cou- 
«ſin, have! obligations to 5 e ol ſuch 
ga nature“ 2 
Mention nothing of obligations, , cries ld 
eagerly; not a word: I inſiſt upon it, not a word; 
(meaning, I- ſuppoſe, that he would not have kim 
betray the affair of the robbery to any perſon) 
| * {by the trifle you hàve received from me, I have 
preſerved a whole nn _ "er pn rg 
c — ſo cheap. 272 

niir, Gies the man, b L wich yo could is 
inſtant ſee my houſe, If any perſon” had ever a 
right to the pleaſure you mention, Lam convinced 


15 it is * "Wy couſin tells 0; ſhe —_— 
you 
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ly the next morning; adding, that ſhe had herſelf 
done ſome. little matter for the poor people, and. had 


not left them. in quite fo much muſery; ſhe found 


them. 15 
They then eorarned:o- * parlour, a Vers b. 


<E expreſſed much concern at the dreadful ſituation 


of theſe wretches, whom indeed he knew; for he. had 


ſeen them more than once at Mrs. Millers. He in- 


veighed againſt the folly. of making ones elk liable 
for the debts of others, vented many bitter execra- 


tions againſt the brother, and concluded with wiſhing 


2 could be done for the unfortunate family: 


Suppole, Madam, aid; he, yon ſhould recom- 
end them to Mr. Allworthy?, Or what think you 
of a collection? Tall give them a guinea with al = 


my heart. W l 5 
Mrs. Miller made no 1 wad Nancy, to. 9 

ber mother had whiſpered the generoſity of Jon 

turned pale upon the occaſion; though, if either o 


them was angry with Nightingale, it was ſurely 1 withe 
out reaſon z for. the. liberality af Jones, 2 he had 
known it, was not an — which he had any 


obligation to follow; and there are thouſands who 
would not have contributed a ſingle halfpenny, as 
indeed he did not in effect, for he made no — 
any thing; and therefore, as the others thought pro- 
per to make no demand, he kept bis. e in ** 


pocket. 


J have in W obfervel, A. Chall never om a 


beter opportunity than at preſent to communicate my 
obſervation, that the world are in general divided into 
two opinions concerning charity, which are the very 


e of gach other. One party ſeems to hold, YE 


as and ² 


Cbap. 9. 1A BAL UNDLING, © 923 


all acts of this kind. are to be eſteemed as 8 
gifts, and however little vou give, (if indeed n no. mor 
re than your good wiſhes), you acquire a. great de: 
gree of merit in ſo doing. Others, on the con- 
trary; appear to be as firmly peiſuaded, that bene 
ficence is a poſitive duty, and that, whenever tlie 
rich fall greatly ſhort of their ability in relievinig the 
diſtreſſes of the poor, their pitiful largeſſes are: far 
from being meritorious, that they have only per- 
formed their duty by halves and are in ſome ſenſe 
more amy end ay "00" aer have entirely 
neglecded it. e - $621 L art 
Hh reconcile theſe aiffereht TE: is not in m 
I ſhall only add, that 22 are. gen 


rally ly 6f the former Arg reg, and the ate 
almoſt ph: wee, en to 2 latter. 219 % 
l + : ee 2 ** 
\ CHAP. "IX. 51 5 


ET treats. 7 500 matters „ a. : F if 
— ferent. kind or theſe. in the, preceding 


X _ Chapter. i TY ay 1 ' To. ae 
[N the evening Jones m his 13 ain, and a 161 

converſation again, enf ed Hay ag them; 1 | 
as it conſiſted only of the ſame ordinary ry, occurrences 
before we ſhall avoid mentipning particulars, which 
we deſpair of rendering'agtetable to Nis reader, un- 
leſs he 1 is one whoſe devotion to the fair (ex, like that 
of the papiſts to their ſaints, wants to be raifed by the 
help of pictures. But I am fo far from deſiring to ex- 
hibit ſuch pictures to the 22 that I would wiſh 
to draw a curtain over thoſe that have been lately ſet 


* 


B "on 4 forth 


L . 


forth in certain French novels; very bungling copies 
of which have been wo mint us * ander the na- 


me of tranſlations. | SIE hte 


i p 
* * 


1 15 


Jones grew mall more . impatient to ſee 


5 be finding after repeated interviews, with 
Bellaſton, no likelihood of obtaining this by her 


nie (for on the gartrary, the lady began to treat 
even the mention of the name of Sophia with reſent- 


ment) he reſolved to try ſome other method. He 


made no doubt but 01 lady Bellaſton knew where 
His angel was, ſo he DT it moſt likely; that ſome 


of her ſervants ſhould be acquainted 55 5 the fame 
therefore was employed to get ac- 
quainted-with th 


cret out of them. Caen e eee 


Feu ſituations can A 83 more uneaſy, than 
that to which his poor maſter was at preſent reduced; 
For, beſides the difficulties he met wh; in diſcovering 


Sophia, bees the fears 155 had of having diſosliged | 


her, and the aſſurances he had T from lady 
Bellaſton of the 8 which Sophia had taken 
againſt him, and of urpoſe concealed 

herſelf from him, whi ch be bal 4 5 
believe might be true, 15 had ſtill a difficulty to 
combat. which it was not in the power of his 
to remove, however kind her inclination 


Te haue been. "his © was the expoſi ng. of her 
to be dilinherited of all her father's eſtate, the al · 


moſt inevitable conſequence of their coming toge- 
ther without a conſent, which, he had no hopes of 


e ung + N 112 74170 l. l 
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i in order 0 fil hy is ſe- 


e had ſufficient reaſon to 


Le — — 6 5 


11 


n A FOUNDLING.” a 


Add to all theſe che many 'obli gatlons which: lady 
Bellaftob, whoſe violent bndnels we can no — 
conceal, had heaped upon him; ſo that by her 
he was now become one of the beſt dreſs d —.— 
town, and was not only relieved. from thoſe xidicu - 
lous diſtreſſes we have before mentioned, but was ac: 
tually raiſed to a ſtare of e E Hiatt what: * a 
had ever known. | - 


Now though Ae , Hg 0 
well reconcile it to their conſciences to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the whole fortune of a woman, «without 
making her any kind of return, yet, to a mind, the 
proprietor of which doth not fekorve to be hang d. 
nothing is I believe more irkſome, than to ſupport 
love with gratitude only, eſpecially where inclination 
pulls the heart a contrary way. Such was the un- 
happy caſe of Jones; for, though the virtuous love 
he bore to Sophia, and which leſt very little affection 
for any other woman, had been entirely out of the 
queſtion, he could never have been able to have ma- 
de an adequate return to the generous 1 — on of 


this lady, who had indeed been once an object of 


deſire, but was now entered at leaſt into the autumn 


of life, though ſhe wore all the gaiety of youth! borh 
in her des and manner; bd. contrived” ftill 
to maintain the roſes in her cheeks; but theſe, like 
flowers forced out of ſeaſon; by art, had none of that 
lively blooming freſhneſs, with, which nature, at tlie 
properſtime, bedecks her own, productions. She had 
beſides a certain imperfection, which renders ſome 
flowers, though very beautiful to the eye, very im- 
proper to be placed i in a wilderneſs of ſweets, — a 
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what above all others is moſt e i as to the 
dg ef deve. Tort 

Though Jones ſiw all theſe een on 
| the one fide, he felt his obligations full as ſtrongly 


on the other; nor did he leſs plainly difeern the 


ardent paſſion whence thoſe obligations proceeded, 


the extreme violence of which, if he had failed to 
equal, he well knew the lady woult think him un- | 


rateful; and, what is worſe, he would have thought 
Fimſelf O. He knew the tacit conſideration upon 
Which all her favours were conferred, and, as his 
neceſſity obliged him to accept them, 10 his Honour 
he concluded forced him to pay the price. This the- 


refore he reſolved td do, whatever miſery it coſt 


him, and to devote himſelf to her, from that great 
| principle of juſtice, by which dhe laws of ſome coun- 
rries oblige a debtor, Who is no otherwiſe" capable 
of diſcharging his _ to BECOMES the ſhve of his 


creditor, 


While he was meditating on theſe matters, he re- 
ceived the tollowing note from the lady. 


A very fooliſh,” but a very perverſe accident, hath 
4 {. happened ſince our laſt meeting, which makes it 
r 1 ſhould ſee you any more at the uſual 
— I will, if poſſible, contrive ſome other place 
P 

* by to-morrow. In the mean time, adieu. 
This difappointment perhaps the reader may con- 
clude was not very great; but, if it was, he was 


| quickly relieved; for, in leſs than an hour after- 


wards , another note was brought him from the ſame 
hand, which contained as folloys : 


'S 


72 


wi 
the 
a ] 
in 

riv, 
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I have altered my mind ſince I wrote a change 
* which, if you are no ſtranger to the tendereſt af al | 
q paſſions, you wh not wonder at. I am now re- 
ſolved to ſee you this evening at my own houſe, 
© whatever may be the conſequence. Come to me 
exactly at ſeven; I dine abroad; but will be at ho- 


. © me by that time. A day] find, to , thoſe that fin- 
( cerely love, ſeems longer than I imagine. 


If you ſhould accidentally be a few moments 


before me, bid them ſhew you into the W 


ein | 
To confeſs the truth, Jones was leſs pleaſed with 
this laſt epiſtle, than he d been with the former, 
as he was prevented by it from n with . 
earneſt entreaties of Mr. Nightingye, with whom 
he had now contrafted much intimacy and friend= 
ſhip. Theſe entreaties were to go with that young 
gentleman: and his company to a new play, which 
was to be aged that evening, and which a very 
large party had agreed to damn, from ſome diſ like 
they had taken to the author, who was a friend to 
one of Mr. Nightingale's acquaintance, And this fort, 
of fun our hero, we are aſhamed to confels, would 
willingly have preferred to the above kind appoint». 
ment; but his honour got | the better of his * 


nation. 


Before we attend him to. this "incondakt þ interview 
with the lady, we think proper to account for both 
the preceding notes, as the reader may poſſibly be not 
a little ſurpriſed at the imprudence of lady Bellaſton 
in bringing her lover to the vor” n where her 
rival was * 


Fiat - 
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Firſt then, the hiſtreſs of the houſe where theſe 


Nh had hitherto met, and who had been for ſome 


years a penſioner to that lady, was now become a 
methodiſt, and had that very morning waited upon 


her lad yſhip, and, after rebuking her very ſeverely. | 


for "ke palt life, had poſitively declared, that ſhe 


would on no account, be inſtrumental in carrying 


on any of her affairs for * future. 


The hurry of ſpirits, into which this accident . ; 


the lady, made her deſpair of poſſibly finding any 
other convenience to meet Jones that evening; bur, 
as ſhe began a little to recover from her uneaſi- 


neſs at the diſappointment, ſhe ſet her thoughts to 


work, when luckily it came into her head to pro- 


poſe to Sophia tq go to the play, which was imme- 
a conſe to, and a proper lady provided 
for her companion. Mrs. Honour was likewiſe di- 
ſpatched with Mrs. Etoff on the ſame errand of plea- 


fare; and thus her own houſe was left free for the 


fafe reception of Mr. Jones, with whom ſhe pro- 
miſed- herſelf two or thtee hours of unimerrupted 


converſation, after her return from the place where 


ſhe' dined, which was at a friend's houſe in a pret- 


ry diſtant part of the town, near her old place of 


aſſignation, where ſhe had engaged herſelf before 


ſhe was well apprized of the revolution, thad had 


happened in the mind and morals of her late con- 
| ie. 


* 
= 


CHAP. 


” 
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GM Poon Hin nd, habe, 
4 n pa ch though ſh on ma ay. day 


tears from ſome eyes. 


M Jones was juſt dreſſed to Wait on 1 Bel- 
| laſton, when Mrs. Miller ra pped at his door; 
and, being admitted, very carneſily deſired; his com- 
pany below ſtairs to drink tea in the parlour. . 


Upon his entrance into the room, ſhe preſently i in- 
39 perſon to him, ſaying: This, Sir, is my 
couſin, ae hatli been ſo pool beholden to your 
« goodnefs, for which he begs to return * an 
 cereſt thanks. 

The man had ſcarce entered upon that Weich 
which Mrs. Miller had ſo kindly. prefated, when 
both Jones and he, looking ſtedfaſtly at each other, 
ſhewed at once, the, utmoſt tokens of ſurprize, The- | 
voice of the Iyer Dogs began inſtantly to faulter ; and, 
inſtead of finiſ g his ſpeech, Lat ſunk down in- 
to a chair, crying: It is a I am inne 
is ſo! 

1 Bleſs me, what $ the meaning ; of this, cries Mrs. 
Miller; you are not ill, I hope, n! m Wa- 
ter; a dram this inſtant. . 3 
Be not frighted, Madam, cries „ Joy! 1 babe 5 
almoſt as * need of a dram as your couſin, 
We are equally ſurpriſed at this unexpected meet - 
© ing. Your, couſin is an e of mine, 
Mrs. Miller.” Wer 
An acquaintance!* cries the man. / Oh 
Heaven! 1 "If 


« ' Ay, 
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Ay, an acquaintance,” repeated Jones, * and an 
« honoured acquaintance too. When I do not love 
&and honour the man who dares venture every thing 
to preſerve his wife and children from inftant de- 
ſtruction, may I have a friend 8 of flſouning 
© me in adverſity,” | , 
0 you are my Hellen young man, erier 

Mrs. Miller — © yes, indeed, poor creature! he 
© hath ventured-evering thing; if he had not had 


© ih 'one of the beſt 4 > e it muſt aye killed | 


; g him.“ 4 15 168 Þ / 


3 * Cuuſin, cries FO * who By IO! pretty | 
well recovered. himſe this is e angel from 
© heaven whom I meant. This is we to whom, 
before I ſaw you, T owed the preſervation of 
my Peggy. He it was to whoſe generoſity every 
comfort, every ſupport, which I have procured 
«for her, was owing. Ie is indeed the worthieſt, 
„ braveſt, nobleſt of all human bengs. O cou- 
ſin, 1 N to this eras of ſuch 
en nature“! 5 
Mention nothing of oblijatons, , cries Jones 
eagerly; not a word: J inſiſt upon it, not a word; 
(meaning, I ſuppoſe, that he would not have him 


4 — 


A betray the affair of the robbery to any perfon)— 


| Y I, by the trifle you have received Pr me, I have 
ed a whole family, hes pens: eber 
nt hee; on | 2 
01. Sir, cries the man, 4 I irh you could this 
« inſtant ſee my houſe, If any perſon” had ever a 
right to the pleaſure you mention, 1am convinced 


*itis 8 My couſin tells me, ſhe r | 
« you 
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«© you with the diſtreſs in which ſhe found us. That; 
Sir, is all greatly removed, and _— your 
goodneſs. My children have now 2 bed to lie 
on,. and they have they have 
eternal bleflings reward you for i they 
© have bread to eat, My little boy is recovereds 
© my wife is out of danger, and I am happy. All, 
© all owing to you, Sir, and to my couſin here, one 
of the beſt of women. Indeed, Sir, I muſt ſee 
© you at my houſe— Indeed my wife muſt ſee 
vou, and thank you. My children too. muſt ex- 
* preſs their gratitude. Indeed, Sir, they are not 
without a ſenſe of their obligation; but what is my 
feeling when I reflect to whom I owe, that they 
are now capable of expreſſing their gratitude. —— 
© O, Sir! the little hearts which you have - war- 
med had now been cold as ice without your aſli- 
4 ſtance. 3 | 


Here Jones attempted to prevent the poor man 


from proceeding ; but indeed the overflowing of his 


own heart would of itſelf have ſtopped his words. 
And now Mrs. Miller likewiſe began to pour forth 
thankſpivings, as well in her own name as in that of 


I ber couſin, and concluded with faying: * ſhe doubt- 


* ed not but ſuch goodneſs would meet a glorious re- 


SG 


Jones anſwered: He had been 3 reward 

t ed already. Your couſin's account, Mad am, id 

t he, hath given me a ſenſation more pleaſing than 
© ] have ever known. He muſt be a wretch who 
© is unmoyed at hearing ſuch a ſtory; how trahſs 
porting then muſt be the thought of having happi- 
© Iy ated a part in this ſcene! if there are men'whs 
Pot. 11, =», "nn cans = 


5 EP : R _ * 2 mw 
W ; ' : 
F — * ; 1 , 
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4 cannot feel the delight of giving happineſs to others, 
I ſincerely pity them, as they are incapable of taſ- 
«. ting what is, in my opinion, a greater honour, a 
higher intereſt, and a ſweeter pleaſure than the 
ambitious, the avaritious, or the voluptuous man 
« can ever obtain. o BA + 8; © 3 | 4 


The hour of appointment being now come, Jones 
was forced to take a haſty leave, but not before he 
had heartily ſhaken his friend by the hand, and de- 
ſired to ſee him again as ſoon as poſſible, pro- 
miſing, that he would himſelf take the firſt opportuni- 
ty of viſiting him at his own houſe. He then ſtept 
into his chair, and proceeded to lady Bellaſton's, 
greatly exulting in the happineſs which he had pro- 
cured to this poor family; nor could he forbear 
reflecting without horror on the dreadful conſe- 
quences, which muſt have attended them, had he 
liſtened rather to the voice of ftriQ. juſtice than to 
that of mercy, when he was attacked on the high- 
Mrs. Miller ſung forth the praiſes of Jones during 


. evening, in which Mr. Anderſon, while 


he ſtayed, ſo paſſionately accompanied her, that he 
was often on the very point of mentioning the cir- 
cumſtances of the robbery. However, he luckily re- 
collected himſelf, and avoided an indiſcretion, which 
would have been ſo much the greater, as. he knew 
Mrs. Miller to be extremely ſtriłt and nice in her 
principles. He was likewife well apprized of the 

loquacity of this lady; and yet ſuch was his gratitu- | 
de, that it had almoſt got the better both of diſcretion 
and ſhame, and made him publiſh that which would 
5 Wy . have 


Chap. 11. 8 | A'FOUNDLING, - 1433 
| have defamed his own character, rather than omit any 


circumſtances: which might do the fulleſt honour” to 
E rt bonecriet 4c 5) 

e RE" 

In which the reader will be ſurpriſed. 
M* Jones was rather earlier than the time ap- 
pointed, and earlier than the lady, whoſe ar- 
rival was hindered not only by the diſtance of the 
place where ſhe. dined, but by ſome other croſs 
accidents, very vexatious to one in her ſituation of 
mind. He was accordingly ſhewn into the draw 
ing- room, where he had not been many minutes 
before the door opened, and in came no other 
than Sophia herſelf, who had leſt the play before 
the end of the fi:ſt act; for this, as we have alrea- 
dy faid, being a new play, at which two large pat- 
ties met, the one to damn, and the other to ap- 
plaud, a violent uproar, and an engagement between 
the two parties, had fo terrified our heroine, that 
The was glad to put herſelf under the protection of 
che gentleman, who fafely conveyed her to her 

chair. | 
As lady Bellaſton had acquainted her that ſhe 
ſhould not be at home till late, Sophia, expecting to 
find no one in the room, came haſtily in, and went 
directly to a glaſs which almoſt fronted ber, without 
once looking towards the upper end of the room, 


Wy 


_ wherethe ſtatue of Jones now ſtood motionleſs, —— 
In this glaſs it was, after contemplatiug her own lo- 
vely face, that ſhe firſt diſcovered the. ſaid ſtatue; 
b " #2 when, 


„ ZB 
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when, inſtantly turning about, ſhe perceived the re- 
'ality of the viſion; upon which Ihe gave a violent 
ſercam, and ſcarce preſerved herſelf from fainting, 
till Jones was able to move to her and ſupport her in 
his arms. 1 4h 7 4 5 5 | 
Jo paint the looks or thoughts of either of theſe 
lovers 1s beyond my power. As their ſenſations, from 
their mutual ſilence, may be judged to have been too 
big for their own utterance, it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that I ſhould be able to expreſs them: and the mi- 
fortune is, that few of my readers have been enough 
in love, to feel by their own hearts what pait at this 
time in theirs Co 
 Aﬀeer a ſhort pauſe, Jones with faultering accents 
faid: © I ſee, Madam, you are ſurpriſed 
«© Surpriſed!* anſwered ſhe; Oh heavens! Indeed, I 
am ſurpriſed. ' I almoſt doubt whether you are the 
© perſon you ſeem,” Indeed, cries he, my Sophia, 
© (pardon me, Madam, for this once calling you ſo), 
I am that very wretched Jones, whom fortune, af- 
(ter ſo many diſappointments, hath at laſt kindly 
conducted to you. Oh! my Sophia, did you know 
© the thouſand torments I have ſuffered in this long 
_ *< fruitleſs purſuit. — * Purſuit of whom, faid So- 
- phia, a little recollecting herſelf, and aſſuming a re- 
ſerved air,—— Can you be ſo cruel to aſk that 
queſtion?* cries Jones; Need I ſay of yon? Of 
© me!* anſwered Sophia: Hath Mr. Jones then any 
* ſuch important buſineſs with me? To ſome, 
Madam, cries Jones, this might ſeem an impor- 


tant buſineſs,” (giving her the pocket-book), *I | 
© hope, Madam, you will find it of the fame value, | 
as when it was loſt.” Sophia took the pocket-boo 


aad 
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and was ning to ſpeak, when he interrupted her 
thus A — us bak I befeech you, loſe: one of 
_ © theſe precious moments which fortune hath: ſo 

+ kindly ſent us— O my Sophia, I have buſmeſs 
of a much ſup 9 —— kind. Thus, on my knees, 
let me aſk on. My pardon! cries 
ſhe. Ve, Si Sir, after veer wat a you. can- 
not after what 1 have I ſcarce 
* know what I ſay, anſwered Jones. By hea- 
vens! I fearce wiſh you ſhould pardon me. O 
my Sophia, henceforth never caſt away a thought 
on ſuch a wretch as I am. If any remem- 
* brance of me ſhould ever intrude to give a mo- 
_ © ment's uneaſineſs to that tender boſom, think of 

my unworthineſs; and let the remembrance of 
© what paſt at Upton blot me for ever from. Aug 
mind. 

. Sophia ſtood trembling all obls while. Her face 
was whiter than ſnow, and her- heart was throbbing 
through her ſtays. Bur, at the mention of Upton, 
a bluſh aroſe in her cheeks, and her eyes; which 
before ſhe had ſcarce lifted up, were turned upon 
Jones with a glance of diſdain. ' He underſtood this 
ſilent reproach, and replied to it thus: O my So- 
phia, my only love, you cannot hate or deſpiſe me 
* more for what happened there, than I do myſelf: 
but yet do me the juſtice to think, that my heart 
was never unfaithful ro you. That had no ſhare | 
in the folly I was guilty of; it was even then un- 
alterably yours. Though 1 deſpaired of poſſeſſing 
you, nay, almoſt of ever ſeeing you more, I doat- 
* ed ſtill on your charming idea, and could ſeriouſ- 


, yl love no other woman. og if my heart 15 
e 3 not 
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© not been eng: ſhe, into whoſe com T ac» - 
© cidentally N curſed place, was arp ob- 
#* jett of ſerious love. Believe me, my angel I ne- 
ver have ſeen her from that day to this, and ne- 
* ver intend, or deſire, to ſee her again. - Sophia in 
her heart was very glad to hear this; but forcing 
into her face an air of more coldneſs than ſhe had yet 
aſſumed; '* Why, faid ſhe, © Mr. Jones, do you take 
the trouble to make a defence, where: you are not 
© accuſed? If I thought it worth while to accuſe you, 
» have a charge of an unpardonable nature indeed. 
« What is iy for Heaven's ſake jt 3 Janes, 
trembling an e, expecting to hear of his amour 
with ung Belldfon Oh, Lid ſhe, how is it poſ- 
ſible! can every thing noble, and every thing ba- 
* {e, be lodged together in the ſame boſom? Lady 
Bellaſton, and the ignominious circumſtance of hav- 


ing been kept, roſe again in his mind, and ſtopt his 


mouth from any reply. Could I have expected, 
proceeded Sophia, ſuch treatment from you; nay 
from any gentleman, from any man of honour? To 
have my name traduced in public; in inns, among 
the meaneſt vulgar! to have any little favours, that 


© my unguarded heart may have too lightiy betra - 


_ © yed me to grant, boaſted of there! nay even to 
hear, that you had been forced to fly from my 
© love!' ues: | 0 1 
Nothing could equal Jones's ſurpriſe at theſe words 
of Sophia; but yet, not-being guilty, he was much 
leſs embarraſſed how to defend himſelf, than it ſhe 
had touched that render ſtring, at which his con- 
| ſcjence had been alarmed. By ſome examination he 
preſently found, that her ſuppoſing him * 5 
5 he | | OCKe 
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ſhocking an outrage. againſt his love, and her repu- 
tation, was entirely owing to Partridge's talk at the 
inns, before landlords and ſervants; for Sophia con- 
feſſed to him, it was from them that ſhe received her 

intelligence. He had no very great difficulty to make 
her believe, that he was entirely innocent of an of- 

fence ſo foreign to his character; but ſhe had a great 
deal to hinder him from going inſtantly home, and 
putting Partridge to death, which he more than on- 
ce ſwore he would do. This point being cleared 
up, they ſoon found themſelves ſo well pleaſed with 
each other, that Jones quite forgot he had begun 
the converſation with conjuring her to give up all 
thoughts of him; and ſhe was in a temper to haue 
given ear to a petition of a very different nature; for, 
before they were aware, they had both gone ſo far, 
A 3 fall ſome 1 ſounded like a — 
poſal of marriage. To which ſhe replied: That, 
did not her duty to her father forbid her to fol- 
low her own inclination, ruin with him would be 
more welcome to her, than the moſt affſuent for- 
tune with another man. At the mention of the 
word ruin he ſtarted, let drop her hand, which he 
held for ſome time, and, ſtriking his breaſt witch his 
own, cried out: Oh, Sophia, can I then ruin thee? 
No; by heavens, no! I never will act ſo baſe a 
part. Deareſt Sophia, whatever it coſts me, I will 
* renounce you; I will give you up; I will tear all 
* ſuch hopes from my heart, as are inconſiſtent 
© with your real good. My love I will ever retain, | 
but it ſhall be in ſilence; ir ſhall be at a diſtance 
from you; it ſhall be in ſome foreign land, from 
* whence no voice, no ſigh of my deſpair, ſhall ever 

TS | Ee 4 reach 
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wh «peach. and diſturb your ears. And when I am 
dead He would have gone on, but was ſtopt 
by a flood of tears, which Sophia let fall in his bo- 
ſom, upon which Che leaned, without being able ta 
ſpeak one word, He kiſſed them off, which, for ſo- 
me moments, ſhe allowed him to Fes R any 
_ reſiſtance; but then, recollecting berſt 1 ws _ 
drew out of his arms, and, to turn the e from 
a wo render, and. which Che iet ſhe conld 


not ſupport, bethought herſelf ro aſł him a queſtion 
ſhe never had time to put to him before: How 


be came into that room? He begun to ſtam- 
mer; and would; in all grobability, have raiſed her 


ſuſpicions by the -anſiver he was going to give, 


Ne e DW 6 rag 


Having advanced a few ſteps, and ſeeing Jones and 
| Sophia . ſhe ſuddenly; ſtopt; when after a 
pauſe of a few. moments, recollecting herſelf with ad- 


mirable preſence: of mind, ſhe faid,—- though with 


indications of ſurpriſe both in voice and 


countenance— I thought, Miſs Woltern, you had 


been at the play? 


Though Sophia had no opportunity of ie of 
Jones by what means he had diſcovered her, yet as 


ſhe had. not the leaſt ſuſpigion of the real truth, or 
that Jones and lady Bellaſton were acquainted, ſo ſhe 


was very little cor founded, and the leſs, as the lady 


had, in all their converſation on the ſubje&, entirely 
taken her ſide N her father. With very little 
store, 


heſitation, ther ſhe went through the whole 


ſtory of what had happened at the playhouſe, and 
The 


the caule of her return. 
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an ee rallying her ſpirits, and of con- 
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The length of this narrative gave lady Bellaſton 


ſidering in what manner to act; an, as the beha- 

viour of Sophia gave her hopes that Jones had not 
betrayed her, ſhe put on an air of good - humour, 
and ſaid: * I ſhould not have broke in ſo abruptly 
upon you, Miſs Weſtern, if I had known you had 
company. 5 1 i 1 „ 
ſhe ele theſe words: To which that poor young 
lady, having her iace overſpread with bluſhes and 
confuſion, anſwered in a ſtammering voice: I am 
* fure, Madam, I ſhall always think the honour of 
« your ladyſhip's company—' ] hope at leaſt,” cries 
lady Bellaſton, I interrupt no buſineſs.— No, 
Madam, anſwered Sophia, our buſineſs was at 
an end. Your ladyſhip may be pleaſed to re- 
member, I have often, mentioned the loſs of my 
* pocket-book, which this gentleman, having "oy 


\ * luckily found, was ſo kind to return it to me with 


* the bill in ut,” l „ e 
Jones, ever ſince the arrival of lady Bellaſton, had 
been ready to ſink with fear. He fat kicking his 
heels, 1 his fingers, and looking more like 
a fool, if it be poſſible, than a young booby ſquire, 
when he is firſt introduced into a polite aſſembly. 
He began, however, now to recover himſelf; and 
taking a hint from the behaviour of Lady Bellaſton, 
who, he ſaw, did not intend to claim any acquaintans 
ce with him, he reſolved as entirely to affe& the 
ſtranger on his part. He faid: Ever ſince he had 


_ © the pocket-book in his poſſeſſion, he had uſed great 


Eg * dilt» 
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© diligence. in enquiring out the lady whoſe name 
was writ in it; but never till chat N be fo 


& fortunate to diſcover her.“ 


Sophia had, indeed, mentioned the loſs of her p 5 


ket- book to lady Bellaſton; but as Jones, for ſo 


reaſon or other, had never once hinted to her "Hat 


ir was in his poſſeſſion, ſhe believed not one ſyllable 
of what Sophia now faid, and wonderfully admired 
che extreme quickneſs of the young lady, in invent- 
ing ſuch an excuſe. The reaſon of Sophia's leaving 
the playhouſe met with no better credit; and though 
ſhe could not account for the meeting between theſe 
two lovers, ſhe was firmly e it on not ac- 
cidencal. 


Wich an affefted imile; therefore ſhe ſiid.— In- 
* deed, Miſs Weſtern, you have had very good luck 


in recoverin ng your money. Not only as it fell into 
a 


the hands of a gentleman of honour, but as he hap- 
pened to diſcover to whom it belonged. Irhink you 


6 would not conſent to have it advertiſed.— It was 


5 at good fortune, . that you found out to > whom 
; F. note belonged... ; 


O Madam, cries Jones, it was incloſed i in a 
pocket- book, in * the "Yung 125 s name was 
0 written. 


„That was very fortunate indeed,” cries the 


lady: — And it was no leſs fo, that you heard 
« Miſs Weſtern was at my houſe; for ſhe is very 
_ Title known. 3 


Jones had at length perbedliy recovered his ſpirits; | 


and as he had conceived he had now an opportunity 


of 


ß ae 
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of ſatisfying Sophia as to the queſtion ſhe had aſked 
him juſt before lady Bellaſton came in, he proceeded 
thus: Why, Madam, anſwered he, it was by 
the luckieſt chance imaginable I made this diſco- 


very. I was mentioning what I had found, 


© the name of the owner, the other night to a 


| © lady at the maſquerade, who told me, ſhe believed 


© ſhe knew where I might ſee Miſs Weſtern; and 
* if I would come to her houſe the next morning 
ſhe would inform me. I went according to her 
appointment, but ſhe was not at home; nor 
could I ever meet with her till this morning, 
when ſhe directed me'to your ladyſhip's houſe. 
I came accordingly, and did myſelf the honour 
to aſk for your ladyſhip; and upon my ſaying 
that I had very particular buſineſs, a ſervant fhew- 
ed me into this room; where I had not been 
long before the young lady returned from the 
r 95 Sar ny 
Upon his mentioning the maſquerade, he looked 


220 


very ſlily at lady Bellaſton, without any fear of being 


remarked by Sophia: for ſhe was viſibly too much 
confounded to make any obſervations. This hint 
a little alarmed the lady, and ſhe was filent; when 
Jones, who ſaw the agitations of Sophias mind, 
reſolved to take the only method of relieving her; 


which was by retiring; but before he did this, he 


ſaid: I believe, Madam, it is cuſtomary to give 
* ſome reward on theſe occaſions; — I mult infiſt on 
* a very high one for my honefty;— It is, Madam, 
no leſs than the honour of being permitted to pay 
P n ee 


„ Sir, : 
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. MIO replied the lady; J make no Abubt at you 

© are a gentleman, and my doors are never ſhut to 
„people of faſhion.” | 

Jones then, after proper aa died 

highly to his own ſatisfaction, and no leſs to that 


of Sophia; who was terribly alarmed leſt lady Bel- 
* ſhould diſcover what ſhe knew TY but 3 


00 well. 

Upon the ſtairs Jores met his old ac uaintance, 
Mrs. Honour, who, notwithſtanding all ſhe had 
aid againſt him, was now ſo well-bred to behave 
with great civility, This meeting indeed proved 
a lucky circumſtance, as he communicated to her 
the houſe where he uk with which 1 was 


acquainted, 


| 3 HAF. X I 45 
In which the thirteenth book is nel * 


T* E elegant lord Shafiſbury ſomewhere objects 
to telling too much truth: by which it may be 
fairly inferred, that, in ſome caſes, to lie, Is not ve only 
excuſable but commendable. | 

And furely there are no perſons who may "4 pro- 
perly challenge a right to this commendable devia- 


tion 
love; for which they may plead procept , education, 


and above all, the ſanction, nay, I may fay, the 


neceſſity of cuſtom, by which they are reſtrained, 
not from ſubmitting to the honeſt impulſes of nature 


(for that would be a fooliſh protubirion, ) but from 
_—_ them, | 
: | We 


from truth, as young women in the affair of 
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| We are not, therefore, aſhamed to ſay, that our 
heroine now purſued the dictates of the abovemen- 
tioned right honourable philoſopher. As ſhe was 


perfectly ſatisfied then, ws. lad Bellaſton was ignorant 


of the perſon of Jones, ſo ſhe determined to keep 


py YE W bo, per 
$ 4 


ber in that ignorance, mougy at the erxpence of 4 


little fibbing. 
Jones had not been long gone, 1. lady Bel- 

laſton cry d: Upon my word, a good pretty young 

« fellow; I wonder who he is; for I don't Ione 

© ever to have ſeen his face before, 


Nor I neither, Madam, cries Sophia; yr | 


fay he behaved very handſomely in relation to my 


note.“ 


Les; "and he isa ve 47 handſome lou fad the 
0. 5 


lady: * don't t you think 


© ] did not take much notice of him, S 
Sophia, but I thought he ſeemed rather aukward and 
* ungenteel than otherwiſe,” 


© You are extremely right,. cries lady Bellaſt6n: : 
« you may ſee, by his manner, that he hath not 
6 5 good company. Nay, notwithitanding his 


returning your note, and refuſing the reward, 1 


* almoſt queſtion whether he is a gentleman —— 

* I have always obſerved there is a ſomething in 
« perſons wellborn, which others can never ac- 
* quire, — I think I will give orders not to be a at 
„home to him. 


Nay fure, Madam, anſwered Sophia, one can't 
« ſuſpe& after what he hath done beſides, if 
+ your ur ad hip obſe ved him, there was an clegance 
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in his diſcourſe, adelicacy, a prettineſs of expreſ. 


£ ſion, that, that 
I conſeſs, faid lady Bellaſton, « the fellow hath 


£ Wor And indeed, 1 82 you mull MON 
me; indeed you muſt,” . 


1 I forgive your ladyſkip!” ald Sophia. 


+148 Yeu: indeed you muſt, anſwered ſhe laughing; ; 
« for I had a ®orrible ſuſpicion when I firſt came into 

© the room—— I vow you muſt v5, a it; but J — 
« pected it was Mr. Jones himſelf. 


Did your ladyſhip indeed? * cries Sophia, bluſh- 


ing, and affecting a laugh, 


© Yes, I vow I did, anſwered ſhe; I can't ĩma- 

« gine what put it into my head; for, give the fel- 

© Jow his due, he was genteelly dreſt, which I think, 

dear Sophy, is not e the caſe wah your 
q friend. 


„This raillery,” cries Sophia, is a Little cruel, 


lady Bellaſton , after my promiſe to Fur: lach. i 


6 { ſkip” 


2 Not at all, child!” faid the lady. It would 


© have been cruel before; but, after you promiſed 
me never to marry without your father's con- 
( * ſent, in which you know is implied your giving 

up Jones, ſure you can bear a little raillery on a 
© paſſion, which was pardonable enough in a young 
"£7 in the country, and of which you tell me 
you have ſo entirely got the better. What muſt 
I think, my dear ks if you cannot bear a 

£ irie ridicule even on his dreſs? I E begin 


* to 
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. to fear you are very far gone indeed; and almoſt 


5 


* queſtion whether mo have — in Secu with 
« Me. 
Indeed, Madam, cries s Sophia, „5 your ladyſkip 
© miſtakes me if you HON I had ya concern on 
© his account. f 1700 
On his account? anfvered the lady: «You fk 
© have miſtaken me; I went no farther than his 
dxeſs; for I would not injure your taſte by any 


© other compariſon— I don't imagine, my dear 
5 ing ve gh if your Mr. Jen 15 been ſuch a fellow 


6 I thought,” ſays bo: + Yon your BOOTY had a 


lowed him to be h 


© Whom, pray? cried the lady, haſtily. 


hir. Jones, anſwered Sophia; 35 and immediately 
recollecting herſelf, ,* Mr. Jones! — no, no; I aſk 
« your pardon ; —1 mean the e who was juſt 
« now here. A 

O Sophy! Sophy!*. cries the lady; this Mr. 
Jones, I am afraid, ill runs in your head.” 

Then upon my honour, Madam, faid Sophia, 
« Mr. Jones 1s as entirely indifferent to me, as the 

* gentleman who juſt now left us. 


* Upon my honour, faid lady Bellaſton, I believe 
it. Forgive me, therefore, a little innocent rail- 
* lery; but I promiſe you I will never mention his 


name any more. 


And now the two ladies ſeparated, infinitely more 
to the delight of Sophia than of lady Bellaſton, who 
would willingly have tormented her rival a little. 
„„ longer, 
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longer, had not buſineſs of more importance called 


her away. As for Sophia, her mind was not per- 


feQaly eaſy under this firſt practice of deceit: upon 
which, when ſhe retired to her chamber, ſhe reflected 
with the higheſt uneaſineſs and conſcious ſhame. Nor 
could the peculiar hardſhip of her ſituation, and the 
neceſſity of the caſe, at all reconcile her mind to her 
conduct; for the frame of her mind was too delicate 

to bear the thought of having been guilty of a falſe- 
hood, however qualified by circumſtances. Nor did 
this thought once ſuffer her to cloſe her eyes during 


the whole ſucceeding night. 
END oF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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